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PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING. 


PREFACE. 


yy 


Aurnover Colonel Hawker’s “Instructions to Young Sports- 
men” is still regarded by many as the one great work of the 


century on Wildfowl Shooting, the supersession of the muzzle- 


loader by the breechloader undoubtedly called for a more up- 


to-date manual for wildfowlers. 


PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING, which is based upon more than 


twenty years’ experience with geese, ducks, and other fowl, 
is intended, as far as possible, to supply this want; and in 


order to facilitate ready reference it has been deemed ex- 


pedient to present the matter in two sections, under distinctive 


headings. Section I. will therefore be devoted to outfit and ac- 


cessories —guns, ammunition, punts, boats, decoys, dress, etc.— 


_ necessary for successful wildfowling, and Section IL. will give 


such description’ of the several species as will enable the 


Sportsman more readily to identify his quarry, together with 
practical hints and instructions on the most approved methods 


of securing it. \ 


Several new features, such as shooting from the pit, the 


ink-box, the sneak-boat, and over decoys, which have never 


efore been illustrated in any. work on Wildfowling published 


in this country have been introduced, and flight-shooting— 


usually. ignored, or barely touched upon ay other writers—has 
been described at some length. 


vi PREFACE. 


I am indebted for several] hints respecting the sink-box and 
the sneak-boat to a work compiled by “Seneca” of the New 
York Forest and Stream, and to a work on Shooting by that 


accomplished American writer and practical sportsman William 


Bruce Leffingwell. | ; 
My thanks are due to my brother Herbert Sharp for 
the care and skill bestowed upon the drawings, and for his 


earnest endeavours to carry out my instructions, even to the 


extent, sometimes, I fear, of Sacrificing his art to my notions 


as a fowler; also for some of the notes on Booth’s punt, the 
flat wooden decoys and the decoy-float for Setting up a dead 
bird. | 

PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING, I ought perhaps to state, is my 
first attempt at authorship. By this admission, So far from 
seeking to avoid, I especially court the criticism of my readers, 
to the end that, should public approval warrant the publication 
of. further editions, I May avail myself of all hints and sug- 


gestions from those understanding the practical side of wild- 
fowling. 


HENRY SHARP. 


Lonpon, August 1895. 
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PRACTICAL WILDROWLING. 


SECTION I. 
Outfit and Hecessories. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


~<\{PORTSMEN, whatever their proclivities, long before 

SN the season opens have overhauled their tackle and 
got all in readiness for the time when they shall feel 
the glad delight of again blazing away at fur and 
feather. First and foremost of their impedimenta, the 
thoughts of tyro and expert alike turn to their weapons, 
and in common with his kind, the wildfowler has put his 
kit in order, and longs for the solitude of the silent fen, 
the waveless surface of the rush-bound mere, or the wind- 
swept dunes of the sandy shore. 


- Our forbears were in their day keen sportsmen, and 
thought as much of the old-time weapons as we in this 
e of scientific shooting pride ourselves upon some perfect 
Greener, some highly-finished Holland and Holland, or 
some handy Tolley. The muzzle-loader, indeed, died a 


hard death so far as wildfowlers were concerned, and. 
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many long clung to the belief that that class of weapon 
shot harder and killed further than any breechloader ever 
could. For these, and such as these, the “Instructions” 
of Colonel Hawker could never be out of date, while on 
punts and the best methods of getting to fowl they are as 
valuable now as they were in the earlier days of the century 
now drawing to a close. When, however, Messrs. Greener 
—the pioneers of the new-pattern weapon—Holland and 
Holland, J.and W. Tolley, W. Evans and other well-known 
wildfowl gunmakers clearly demonstrated and indisputably 
proved that they could turn out choke-bore duck guns 
which for regularity and strength ot shooting could not be 
beaten, then the breechloader carried everything before 
it and the muzzle-loader was doomed. 

Improvements, moreover, are not likely to be confined 
to guns, for the next important advance will doubtless. 
be in the direction of a more suitable explosive than 
that hitherto in use. Even now we are in the transition 
stage, and I am of opinion that the time is not far 
distant when the wildfowler will be in possession of a 
nitro-powder upon the regularity of which he may con- 
fidently rely, and which will be at least as little affected 
by atmospheric changes as is black powder; whilst for 
flamelessness, smokelessness, lessened recoil, fouling and 
so forth, it will be far ahead of its older rival. Some 
target trials lately carried out in the interests of sports- 
men by the energetic editor of the Field demonstrated 
in most useful manner the strong claims which some ot 
the nitro-powders have upon the attention of wildfowlers; 
and now, to make the result as complete as possible, he 
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is desirous of Supplementing the trials by some practical 
tests of smokeless powder in wildfowl guns upon wildfowl, 
-and has requested me to carry them out. My only regret 
is that these results cannot be incorporated here. 

Having regard, then, to the fact that the old order 
changeth and is ever giving place to the new, I will in 
succeeding chapters in this section place before the reader 
~ detailed descriptions of the principal present makes of 
punt and shoulder guns, together with information as 
to explosives, fully illustrated with drawings specially 
prepared for the work. 


iN 


CHAPTER II. 


GUNS. 


Punt Guns. 


HOUGH muzzle-loading punt guns, it is true, are still 
i) commonly used by professional punt gunners, they 
are now but seldom seen in the possession of amateurs, 
the latter having taken to the breechloader since nearly 
all of the disadvantages, real or supposed, accruing from 
its use—such, for instance, as increased weight and 
decreased killing power—have been removed or overcome 


by the leading punt gun makers. 


Tue IMPROVED “Hanpy” Punt GUN. 


This, for example, is a compact, simple, and strong 
form of breechloader made by Messrs. J. and W. Tolley, 
a general view of which, with the recoil apparatus and 
the breech opened for loading, will be found on p. ‘ 
Piet: 

It is claimed by the makers that no gun could have 
fewer parts in its action, there being only the stout 
cross-bar, in its enormously strong block, sliding horizon- 
tally across the open breech. Fig. 2 shows this cross- 
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Fia. 2.-Improvep “ Hanpy”? Punt Gun (BREECH CLOSED). Fia. 3.—Cartripce Extractor or “Hanpy”’ Punt Gun. 
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bar, which contains the striker, pushed home and the 
breech securely closed, as well as the studs, to which is 
attached the rope breeching, used as an auxiliary to the 
Hawker recoil spring, for taking up the recoil. The 
simplicity of construction of this gun is still further 
carried out in the cartridge-extracting mechanism, a 
strong toothed rack-and-pinion adjustment actuated (as 
shown in Fig. 3) by a handle attached to the pinion on 
a small shaft coming through the stock. This form of 
action is about as simple as can well be constructed, 
and the mechanism, moreover, is not in the least degree 
obstructive. The only objection, indeed, as far as I can 
see, that can be urged against it is that the handle by 
which the cross-bar is drawn back is somewhat awkwardly 
situated; for in the event of snow, mud, or rust finding 
a lodging in the breech-action the cross-bar will be liable 
to stick, and the gunner, as will readily be perceived, 
not being in a position to exert his strength upon it will 
oe unable to get a direct pull. 

It is only fair to say that I have not had an opportu- 
nity for putting this to a practical test afloat; but with 
mud, ice, snow, salt and rain water to contend with it 
is a not unlikely contingency when fowling, and the 
_punt-gunner must be prepared for all emergencies. All 
breechloading punt guns are more or less liable to this 
clogging or sticking of the breech-action; but so far as 
simplicity of design and construction are concerned the 
one under discussion would certainly appear as little 
likely to become obstructed as any now before the public. 
Paraffin however readily removes rust, or the burnt and 
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caked powder, leading, and all residuum from the interior 
of the action and barrel of the sun, and the punt-gunner 
should never set out without a small tin flask of this 
remarkable solvent. Thus with a little paraffin and a 
tooth-brush, or other small brush, to clear the parts, and 
some vaseline to act as lubricant, the risk of clogged 
actions when punting may be well-nigh eliminated. 


Fig. 4.—Steel Cartridge Case for “ Handy” Punt Gun. 


Fig. 4 illustrates a steel cartridge-case recommended 
for use with this gun; the portion in section showing the 
upper half as when empty. It will be observed that the 
interior of the case is threaded for a little way at the 
end, for the better Securing of the shot-wad and charge 
in its place, and in the lower half the shot and wad is 
Shown in position. 

The “Handy” punt gun weighs about 50lb., has a barrel 
sft. long, with a bore 1,8,in. in diameter, and carries a 
charge of 35dr. to 50dr. of powder and 7oz. to 9oz. of 
shot. 

The boring of this Sun ensures the greatest accu- 
racy and _ shooting power, and as. the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 5) proves such shooting as in days gone 
by would have been deemed to have been unobtainable 
is secured, for with aib:! of BB Shot, this gun places 364 


ttened out to the thickness of a wafer at that distance. 
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- Fie. 0.—Diagram of Shot placed on Target by the “Handy” Punt Gun. 


THE “Lonpon” Punt Gun. 
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a a number of years it has stood all ia The fb 
cannot fail to be impressed with its strength, simplicity, 
and comparative lightness; and on these heads, as also for 
facility of loading and of manipulation generally, it is 
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. 
2X tractor. This extractor is a lump of ey (Fig. 6) serving 
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a triple purpose. It closes the breech of the barrel, extracts 
the case (the brass rim of which fits into clips at the one 
end, while at the other there is a horseshoe-shaped 
handle to pull it out by), and carries the striker-pin—all 
of which’ will be readily observed on referring to the 
figure. The stock is held in position by a screw-grip 
fastening attached to the lever underneath. This method 
of closing the breech of the gun is about as simple as 
can possibly be devised, for it will be perceived that with 
the placing of the extractor and the upright rods in position 
the cartridge and its charge is securely locked in, and 
the breech of the gun immediately transformed into a 
compact mass of metal, which only the disintegration 
of that portion of the barrel would disturb from its 
position. On the score of safety, therefore, the gunner 
need not have the slightest misgiving. 

The barrel is of steel, bored out from the solid, and 
chambered for solid brass or paper cases—the makers 
recommending the latter, which may be had in any bore 
up to 2in. 

The price for a gun of 44in. to 12in. diameter bore is 
35 to 50 guineas; and for 13in. bore, 60 guineas and 
upwards. The Col. Hawker recoil frame, with swivel, 
springs, and all complete, is extra 6 guineas; trunnions 
also, according to size, costing from 45s. 


HOLLAND’S ScREW-EXTRACTOR PATENT Punt Gun. 


Another very good punt gun by the same makers, although 
very different in design from that last noticed is Holland’s 
Screw-Extractor Patent (p. 414, Fig. 8), a type of weapon 
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Fae Fic. ?.—Tue “ Lonpon”’ Punwr Gun (BREECH OPEN), 


*° HoLbanp ” Screw-Exrracror PATENT Punt Gun. : 
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which, with the butt, comes off in one piece (Fig. 9). At 


the end of the breech-plug, the screw of Which engages in 


Fig. 11.—The Nordenfelt-Bland Punt Gun. 


threads. in the barrel, is the 
extractor, a cylindrical block with 
the striker-pin in the centre. At 
the sides are “clips” fitting the rim 
of the cartridge-case, so that in ~ 
loading the cartridge is securely 
held and, when the breech is 
Screwed up, occupies its position 
in the barrel. After firing, the 
empty case is extracted on un- 
Screwing the breech, the clips 
retaining a hold on the rim. The 
grooves cut in the threads, seen 
in Fig. 10, are for the admission 
of the clips, along Which, the head 
of the extractor being free to 
revolve, they pass as. the screw 
is turned. 

It may be objected that the 
Operation of unscrewing to reload 
precludes the possibility of quick- 
firing with this gun, and so, no 
doubt, it does. To sportsmen 
engaged in punting, the chances 
of a good shot with the punt gun 
do not usually occur with such 
frequency as to make this a matter 
of much importance; whilst, on the - 
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eamplicity, compactness, and general efficiency 
es which should bear much weight. 

is suited for use in a shallow punt, as there 
alling” action requiring space below. It is mounted 
dinary swivel, and has “trunnions” on the barrel 
at achment of strong rope-breeching; there is also 
‘as well as a front sight, which is very useful in 
the gun in an uncertain or bad light, besides. 
1 little elevation. The bore is from 1+Hin. to Tin, 
order; the length of barrel 7ft. 4in., not “choked,” 
ery slightly, and the full charge, 40z. of powder 
Qoz. of shot. Altogether, this is a gun. likely to be 
e, being of good appearance, easy to use and. 
d pendy. 


THE NORDENFELT-BLAND PUNT Gun. 


well- known Nordenfelt ree has been applied to. 
oo. with ue results, oe Messrs. Bland have pro- 


a Pea weapon, easily rigged in a punt and 
but little attention to keep it in working trim. It 


M1 is idconted a general view of the gun when 
ed, the action being closed in position for firing-by 
rer shown lying in a forward position at the side; 
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the trigger appears underneath, with the leather thong 
attached to it to pull by. Forward of the gun-swivel 
and encircling the barrel is the recoil apparatus, made of 


rubber and gun-metal rings, wherewith the recoil is taken 


SS 
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Fig. 12—Enlarged Sketch of Breech-Action of Nordenfelt-Bland 
Punt Gun (closed). 


up in direct axis with the line of fire. This is very neat 
in appearance and is most compact. 
In Figs. 142 and 13 the working parts of the breech- 

_ action may be seen to advantage, both with the action 

closed, and the lever pushed forward, as in Fig. 12, and 
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Fig. 13.—Enlarged Sketch of Breech-Action of Nordenfelt-Bland 
Punt Gun (open). 


from the opposite view, with the lever drawn back and 


the breech open as in Fig. 13. The small handle seen 
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in Fig. 12, with a round milled head working 
ular groove on the side plate, is to cock the : 
This handle can be set ab, different angles, 
a , lighter or heavier pull on the trigger in firing 
as may be required; or it can be set so “light” 


) render the use of the trigger unnecessary, the gun © 
fired by the lever in the act of closing the breech. 
akes the gun very rapid in use, and when it is 
ib to get in a second shot immediately after the 
aS in the case of flying shots at crossing fowl, 
| } have a distinct advantage over guns of a slower 
: The small notch at the top is to align the gun by. 
x. 13 the arms of the extractor can be seen, and 
plate below, with rounded edge and dot in centre, 
ins the striker-pin. : ae 
the action- -parts can be taken to pieces by hand, 
t the use of tools: a very good point in this kind 
, The wildfowler can thus, - if he pleases, when 
clean the parts thoroughly, and remove any water 
d, etc., which may have lodged there, and keep all 
, smoothest working order; while on his return from 
1 he may take all the loose parts home with ae 
, keep them dry and free from rust until again re- 
d, and have the satisfaction of knowing that 
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r are safe from the mischievous fingers of loafers. 
| gun is suitable for use in a shallow punt, as the 
eg piece of the breech when opened falls but. little 
Ww the action- block. 

he improved anti-recoil apparatus (Figs.14 and 45) consists 
alternate bands of rubber and rings of gunmetal, form- 
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ing together a short cylindrical length of greater diameter 
than the barrel. It is sleeved on just in front of the 
gun-swivel, and presents the appearance shown in Fig. 14. 


ARG 
Fig. 14.—Rubber Recoil Apparatus of Nordenfelt-Bland Punt Gun 
(before firing). 


On firing the gun the barrel recoils on its axis, causing 
the rubber bands to be compressed as shown in Fig. 15, 
each band between the gunmetal rings acting as a separate 
resisting buffer, while the barrel being free to move in 
the swivel-clasp as the gun goes back the rubber is com- 
pressed between the swivel-piece and the forward collar, 
which is screwed on the barrel, the whole amount of 
compression being equal to about half the width of one 
rubber ring. This system of stopping the recoil has been 


(after firing). 


found to answer well. It is very compact and requires 
no space in the boat, as is the case with some other 
arrangements. The ordinary rope-breeching can be added, 
and should generally be used as a precautionary Measure. 

Another plan by which to check recoil, also adopted 
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Fig. 17.—Open-Spring Recoil-Check (after firing.) 
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and rubber rings is,a strong spiral spring, which, on the 
gun being fired, receives the thrust of the fixed collar in 
front and is compressed as shown in Fig. 17. 

Of these two arrangements I think the former is decid- 
edly the best, as the latter, though acting very well, will 
be more liable to breakage, for the recoil of the guns 
varies according to the weight and nature of the charge 
used, and the changes of temperature to which a steel 
spring would be exposed (which would have but little 
effect upon the rubber buffers) might possibly cause it 
to give way. It would, besides, have to be kept clean 


and dry, or it would soon become very rusty. 


Fig. 18.—Brass Shells for Nordenfelt-Bland Punt Gun. 


The brass shells sold for use in the Nordenfelt-Bland 
punt gun are shown in Fig. 18 as loaded and ready for 
use, and in Fig. 19 the part in section shows the charge 


Fig. 19.—Brass Shell for Nordenfelt-Bland Punt Gun (section). 


and the substantial wadding over the powder, the thick- 
ness of which, as a general rule, in a punt gun may be 
about equal to the diameter of the cartridge case. 
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i, THE “BiLanp” Punt Gun. ? 
os a pattern which possesses some good points 
a. 3 likely to commend it 
i " to the notice of wild- 
4 - fowlers requiring a 
sound gun, simple 
and reliable in use, at 
a moderate cost. The 
action not being a 
“falling” one, it has the 


advantage of being suit- 
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able for any punt, how- 
ever low. The barrel, 
6ft. in length and 42in. 
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bore, is made through- 
out of solid steel, the 
action-block and barrel 


being in one piece. 
The breech-block, which 
is somewhat similar 


Fig. 20.—Bland Punt Gun. 


in arrangement to the 


Snider breech-action, is 
shown open in Fig. 20. 
As will be seen, the 
striker mechanism is 
enclosed in the breech- 
block, ‘and: is. thus 
“protected from damp 
and sea-water. Cocking 
is effected by pulling 
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back the bolt, to which a lanyard is attached for the 
purpose, and the charge is fired by drawing on a second 
lanyard, seen underneath, that releases the trigger. The 
cartridge-extractor, a powerful one, with the lever for 
working it, is shown at the side. Altogether it is easy 
of manipulation, and can be rapidly fired, the charge 
being 30z. of powder and 12o0z. of shot. 

This gun is made by Messrs. Thos. Bland and Sons, 
430, West Strand, London, and is shown in Fig. 20 with 
Booth’s patent recoil apparatus fitted underneath. This 
is an ingenious contrivance in oak-casing, held down 
firmly by iron bands screwed to the floor of the punt, 
for checking the recoil, and at the same time causing 
the gun to travel back smoothly and with as little 
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Fig. 21.—Booth’s Patent Recoil Apparatus. 


jarring on the boat as possible. The apparatus consists 
of a carriage, or trolley, on four wheels, running on 
rails like a miniature railway-truck (see plan, Fig. 21) 
The iron standard which takes the weight of the gun 
and receives the revolving swivel-pin, is bolted to the 
centre of the body of the carriage and has a hook at the 
front side through which the rope breeching is passed, 


as shown in Fig. 20. At each end of the gun-carriage, 
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Fig. 22.—Weight-and-Pulley Recoil Apparatus. 


: described on pp. 4 and 5. This, as shown in Fig. 22, 
ay be briefly described as a box, made of 44in. oak or 
her solid or durable timber. Of course this thickness 
‘mentioned as being suitable for the gun under notice, 
ch weighs only 50lb; for a gun weighing 4150lb. a 


paratus with the gun in position, and the box screwed 
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proportionately stronger and heavier would have to. 
- constructed, Hig, 22 gives a general. view of. the 
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down to the floor of the punt, the forward end of the 
box extending under the deck. Screwed on to the top 
of the box are two metal bars, and between them runs 
a: slide and upright Im one piece which. receives. the 
swivel-pin and carries the whole weight of the gun. 
Under this slide, and resting upon the top. of the box, 
which should be metal-covered, jare fixed four small 


castors, or rollers; these are to prevent binding and 


Fig. 23.—Weight-and-Pulley Recoil Apparatus (Top). 


undue friction, by taking some of the weight of the gun 
off the slide bars and so ensuring its travelling smoothly 
and truly upon its bed. On the anterior edge of the 
slide are placed two hooks, as shown in the plan (Fig. 23) 
Yo these hooks are attached cords, which run over 
pulleys into the weight-box. In the sectional elevation 
(Fig. 24) the cords are shown attached to the weight 
after passing over the pulleys. This weight may consist 
of a solid lead casting in the form of a rectangular 
prism, extending across the width of the box and kept 
in its [place by the partition. The after-portion of the 
box forms an excellent locker, to be utilised as a 
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Fig. 24.—Weight-and-Pulley Recoil Apparatus (Section).| 
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The chief value of this apparatus consists in the ee 


aking up the recoil of the gun without straining the 
imber of the boat. Moreover, it is extremely simple in : 
design, and little liable to get out of order. a 

Punter’s Magazine. a 
- The compact punter’s magazine made by Messrs. Bland : 
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when closed, as in Fig. 25 makes either a good seat 
for the fowler, or may be used, with the sloping part 
as a support to his chest, when lying on the floor 
of the punt approaching birds; it has a leather strap 
at the top, by which to lift it (Fig. 26), and it is 
divided by partitions into several compartments with 
sliding or hinged lids secured by hooks. The space at 
the upper end is designed for cartridges for a 12-bore 
“cripple stopper”; the large central compartment holds 
the shells for the punt gun; whilst the lower part is 
taken up by tools, such as small screw-drivers, oil, and 
other requisites. 


Fig. 26.—Punter’s Magazine (open). 


Most punters of a practical turn know what valuable 
time may be lost through not having things to hand 
when wanted; and I think this form of combined magazine 
and seat a very convenient one for the purpose. It is 
well thought out, and takes up no more room in the 
boat than would an ordinary seat or rest for the chest. 


Shoulder Guns. 


2-BORES. 


elhe feraest shoulder guns are the 2-bores, which appear 
to have been made (notably by Messrs. Holland and 


in practice to be no great improvement upon the size 
next to be mentioned. The 2-bore weighs from 415lb. to 
48ib., and the ordinary charge is 42dr. powder to 4oz. 
shot, maximum 415dr. powder to 5oz. shot. 

These big guns can be used most effectively afloat, or in 
situations where the punt gun cannot well be brought to 


_puntsmen take an occasional shot over the sea-wall with 
eir heavy stanchion-guns at the grey geese, although I 
cannot but think that they run considerable risk in doing 
so, for as the guns carry 2002. of shot, and are simply 
pushed over the bank, on striking the trigger no little 
ct is required to keep clear of the loose gun as it flies 
| mec It is in situations like this that the fowler requires 
a manageable weapon of great range and power; and here 


telling effect. For the open sailing-boat the 2-bore will 
doubtless also be a great acquisition, but for ordinary 
work ashore or for flighting it will be of little use. 


4-BORES. 


ree or four different styles, the original type (Fig. 27) 
having the double-grip with lever under-guard action. This 
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Holland and W. W. Greener) to order only, and are found — 


‘bear. Indeed, I know of one spot where the local — 


the advantages of a 2-bore would be most fully recognised. 
and appreciated, and the 5oz. of shot distributed with 


re The 4-bore is the next in point of size. It is made in 
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for a long time held the field against all comers, on ac- 
count of its strength and power to withstand rough usage 
when the gun had to be closed upon wet and swollen 
cartridges; now, however, that we are provided with 


Fig. 27.—J. and W. Tolley’s Single 4-bore Wildfowl Gun. 


cartridges which are impervious to wet, the snap-action 


is being adopted to some extent. Fig. 28 depicts the 


Fig. 28.—W. W. Greener’s Single 4-bore Wildfowl Gun. 


highest form of development of the wildfowler’s armament 
of to-day as turned out by W. W. Greener and other 
noted makers of these weapons. It has all the working 
parts, “locks, bolts, and bars,” inside, for even the top 
cross-bolt which binds down the barrel or barrels so 
securely is now made non-projecting. The vast improve- 
ment will be noted on placing this model alongside that 
doing duty thirty to fifty years ago, and which was 
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strated in the pages of former works on wildfowling 
approaching perfection. : 

Our forefathers wondered what there was left to im- 
ove; and still we are echoing their sentiments, for 
though it cannot be denied that we have most sub- 

ntial grounds for satisfaction the acme of perfection is 
loubtless yet to be reached in the case of guns discharg- 
ng powder and lead. To mention only one branch of 
port, however, the flight-shooter of to-day has numerous 
dvantages over his. predecessor of forty years ago: without 
‘ing a hand, or otherwise showing himself, the fowler 
an NOW after each discharge be ready in two or three 
conds to take the next shot presenting itself. There 
sno standing upright, or snapping of flasks and rattling 
yf shot-bags; no trundling of powder down a long, damp 
ube, or uplifting hand and arm to utmost stretch with 
, rod long enough for a lamplighter; no fumbling about 


lammers with benumbed fingers. Those who have gone 


uutomatically, and on a fresh cartridge being inserted 
he gun when closed is at full cock and ready for firing 
soon as the safety-bolt is pushed off. Thus, instead 
the operation of loading the gun taking up about half | 
é€ short time available for evening flight, the process is. 
complished silently and swiftly, even automatically, 
abling the fowler to fix his whole attention on the look-out. 
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Double 4-bores are cumbersome and unwieldy, and 
are seldom made, but the single 4-bore is a compar- 
atively handy and manageable weapon and is very 
effective for boat work and all. other situations where a 
large charge of heavy shot is necessary and can be 
brought into play. These guns usually weigh from 14]b. 
to 18lb. or so, with barrel of 38in. to 42in. in length, and 
a good plain hammer gun may be obtained for £20, or 
even less, while a hammerless of the type shown in 
Fig. 27 costs up to 40 or more guineas, according to 
finish. The standard charge may be said to be 9dr. of 
powder and 30z. of shot; but I have frequently employed 
12dr. or more of powder and 4oz. of shot in heavy guns, 
with highly satisfactory results. 


8-BORES. 


This gauge, which is next in point of size, is much 
fancied by some wildfowlers, and for most work ashore 
will certainly be found big enough. 

As with game guns, so, in greater degree, with wildfowl 
guns will individual fancy be brought into play when 
choosing a weapon; and as all men are not alike in 
physique or temperament, a variety of opinions must 
continue to be held. So far, therefore, as a general rule 
may be set out | would say that my experience proves 
the 8-bore to be, on the score of power, the shore or 
_ other wildfowl-shooter’s best weapon for reaching geese, 
ducks, or other strong fowl in the daytime and in 
exposed situations; but in order to take all shots, and 


to be successful at everything, small and great, met with 
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| in the course of one’s peregrinations, a much smaller 
and handier weapon must be ‘taken. Very light, handy 
and excellent 8-bores are now turned out by our best 
makers; but when flighting—that cream of wildfowl- 
- shooting—I find I invariably make heavier bags with 
jighter guns, for 8-bores of even 111b. weight are more 
than can be brought to bear upon quickly-passing fowl 
of which the merest momentary glance only may be ob- 
tained; and so much in this particular’ branch of the sport 
Be rcs upon easy manipulation and quickness of move- 
: ment. In all ordinary shore or marsh tramping, however, 
no sportsman with any “go” in him will express a wish 
+ to. be relieved of his 111b. load so long as sport is fairly 
Bbimdant or promising. . : 


> 


Double 8-bores are also made of various weights and 
sizes, from 103lb. up to 415lb., and with barrels 32in. to 


‘Single hammer guns, strong and reliable, may be 
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double grip-action. Hammerless guns of this grade cost 
about £6 or £8 more; other qualities, according to . 
design and finish, can be obtained at prices up to 40 
suineas or more. The double 8-bore gun shown in Fig. 29 
costs 18 guineas, and is designed to stand hard work 
and rough usage. 


410-BORES. 


The 10-bore is a favourite size with many sportsmen, 
for it carries a fair charge of shot, and as compared 
with the 8-bore there is a considerable reduction in 
bulk and weight of the gun as well as the cartridges to 
be used with it. Formerly 10-bores were looked upon as 
the smallest size having any claim to be considered as 
wildfowl guns, but things are now altered, and 12-bores 
must be included in’ the list. Both the size under con- 
sideration and that next to be mentioned—1 2-bore—have | 
encroached so very much upon the field of the next 
largest size, usurping to so ereat an extent the powers 
of the cylinder bores of these denominations, that they 
have come to be looked upon as most suitable all-round 
weapons for the wildfowler. Ten-bores as now turned 
out leave nothing to be desired as regards killine-power 
for most kinds of wildfowl. All this appears to have 
been brought about by the introduction of the system 
known as choke-boring and the use of cartridge-cases of 
greater capacity, as, for instance, the thin metallic ‘‘Per- 
fect” cases of Messrs. Kynoch, or the lengthened brass- 
clad paper cases of that firm and Eley Bros. 

It will readily be perceived that with 1202. of shot in 


‘a 10-bore—a charge I have often heard recommended to 
‘be used some time ago—there was little real advantage 
over a 412-bore. At the present time, however, 4dr. of 
powder and 4140z. of shot appears to be the standard 
charge for a 10-bore of 83lb to 9lb. weight, and in guns 
4b. heavier increased charges are used. The maximum 
as to weight, charge, and range with this size of gun, 
may be said to be reached in the special double 10-bores 
‘as tuned out by W. RB. Leeson and other noted makers 
of wildfowl guns. These are full choke, with barrels 
-32in. ia length, chambered for No. 10 brass cases 37in. 
long, holding 5dr. to 53dr. of powder and 2oz. of shot, 
| ind are, in all probability, the most powerful guns of 
this size that can be produced. 


Single 10-bores are, I believe, seldom made except to 


order, and weigh 8lb. or 9lb., to carry full charges. Good, > a 
und, and reliable double-hammer guns may be bought 
‘rom. LAB to £20.° Some people seem to think that | 
10-bores throw large shot much better than 412-bores: . 6 


put in the field I have not been able to discover any 
great gain in this respect. Guns, like men, have their 
eculiarities, and when the size of large shot suitable for 
aly particular 12-bore is found, it will not be far behind 
che 10-bore for actual work, save for the advantage ac- 
eruing from the increased killing-circle given by the extra 
$02. or 30z.'of shot the larger gauge will carry. 


42-BORES. 


Few, if any, books on wildfowl-shooting have mentioned 
-bores as being suited to the serious phases of the 
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sport, and including the size in this work may by 
some be looked upon in the light of a new departure. 
As before mentioned, however, the power and effective-_ 
ness of the special 12-bore has so increased of late years 
that its claim to be considered as a suitable weapon 
for the general purposes of a wildfowler cannot now be 
justly ignored. If I were tied down to the use of one 
gun for this sport I should unhesitatingly decide in 
favour of the 12-bore, being guided in my choice by 
actual experience on most kinds of fowl. 

It is a well-worn axiom that an ounce of practice is 
worth a ton of theory, and on this principle I may per- 
haps be excused if I give a little of that experience gained 
in connection with some of the toughest wildfowl we 
have. During the past twenty years or so I have killed 
scores of grey geese with shoulder guns of various sizes. 
by far the greater, percentage have been shot with 12- 
bores, while singular to relate, the net results of the 
two heaviest shots | ever made with shoulder guns were 
identical—one being made with a 4-bore and the other 
with a 7lb. 12-bore. I do not wish the reader to infer 
from the foregoing that 4-bores are unnecessary—they 
are most excellent in special situations; I merely wish 
to illustrate the claim of the 12-bore to be considered as 

effective on even these tough customers when properly 
~ loaded and used with judgment. 

There are of course. 12-bores and 12-bores, and no size 
varies more in build and weight perhaps than do guns 
of this denomination. A type worth mentioning is the 
Special Kynoch gun, made by Wm. Evans, and shown 
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mapass. The gun is made up with barrels 32in. long, 


Fig. 30.—William Evans’s Special Kynoch Gun. 


gases, 2iin. or 3in. in length, shooting 4dr. to 44 dr. ot 
owder and 44 Log, or 120z. of shot. One can well imagine 
hat &@ weapon such as this does not come far behind a 
-bore in anything except width of killing-circle, whilst 
the difference in weight is very great, this mulfum in 
v0 being just half the weight of a 4-bore. 

Another class of gun is a special form designed by 
lessrs. J. and W. Tolley as a game and wildfowl 
u a, suited to the requirements of Sportsmen who do 
ot -o. infor >a special weapon for each branch of 
ort. It is styled the “ Altro,” and as an all-round gun 
admirable in design, taking the ordinary cartridge 
ar game or the smaller wildfowl, and the 3in. cases 


. Fig. 31.—Cartridges for “Altro” Gun. 


eee in Fig. 34 for long shots at duck or other 
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that it is moderately priced, a hammer-gun costing only 
£13 13s. and a hammerless £15 15s. 


These, then, are some of the more modern developments 
of the wildfowler’s armament, as designed and turned out 
by the makers mentioned, but there are several others, 
who have given much attention to the manufacture of 
wildfowl guns, and their productions are not less worthy 
of attention. For the “present, however, the examples 
given will sufficiently serve the purpose of this work. 


PERFORMANCE OF SHOULDER GUNS. 


Having thus described the various weapons coming 
within the category of shoulder wildfowl guns, I will 
now speak of their performance, so that the reader may 
have some idea as to what may be reasonably expected 
of them in the way of killing-powers and so forth. 

The big-gun man must not run away with the idea 
that the tremendous sweep of his 4-bore, with its 30z. or 
40z. ot shot, is going to cover any defects of aim when 
shooting at long range, or he will be quickly undeceived. 
To become a really good shot with these heavy shoulder 
guns requires much practice, both at the target and in 
the field, and no little study as to the ignition and rate 
of combustion of the several powders and also the time 
taken by various charges of the different sizes of shot to 
travel 80 or 100 yards. When shooting at long distances 
there is time to recover from the shock of the recoil 
and to observe the full effect of the shot upon the fowl, 
and at the risk of being called a bloodthirsty wretch, 
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must say that one of the chief attractions for me in 
shooting with heavy guns afloat or ashore consists in 
thus observing the play of the shot upon the fowl. 
To my mind this is one great charm connected with the 
sport, and by carefully noting and comparing each detail 
any valuable lessons will be learned as to the suitability 
or otherwise of various loads, powders, and sizes of shot. 
[uch knowledge may thus be acquired and more readily 
han is the case with game guns and their charges at 
the shorter ranges, where the arrival of the shot at the 
bird is apparently simultaneous with the explosion. 


RECOIL OF Serr hs GUNS. 


The first ‘nie noticed by the beginner when firing a 
fully- loaded duck gun will be the recoil. In the case of 
he -biggest sizes, and particularly when firing in cold 
slood at the target, this will be pronounced as particu- 
arly severe, and a recoil that might be looked upon as 
4 mere bagatelle when the shooter is thoroughly profi- 
ient would, on the first trial, be felt as decidedly 
unpleasant, and probably act as a deterrent to future . 
sport. On first commencing with big guns, a start should 
ways be made with reduced loads, say half the full 
charge, increasing this gradually until the service load is 
reached, by which time confidence and a certain amount 
of proficiency will have been acquired. The gun must — 
always be carefully mounted and firmly bedded on the 
shoulder, with the right elbow pretty well to the side. 
) en a be grasped firmly and resolutely the body will 
sway back with the recoil, whereas if the grip be loose, 
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and the gun is permitted to fly back upon the shoulder, 
what is commonly termed “kick” will be felt. 

Happily the question of recoil has received the 
attention it merits at the hands of gunmakers, with the 
result that one or two excellent arrangements have been 
devised to minimise the concussion and shock imparted 
by heavily-loaded wildfowl-guns. 

One of the first inventions was the patent “ Anti-recoil” 
heel-plate of Messrs. Silver, a pad of soft vulcanised 
india-rubber attached to the butt of the gun to act as a 
buffer between it and the shoulder; this certainly neu- 


tralises the recoil of heavily-loaded guns in a remarkable 


Fig. 32.—J. and W. Tolley’s “Face Pad.” 


manner. The latest device is the patent “Face-pad’’ of 
Messrs. J. and W. Tolley, as shown in Fig. 32. This is 
planned on scientific principles, for here pneumatics are 
brought into play, and the elasticity of the air and of 
soft india-rubber serve to check recoil, a hollow pad of 
soft india-rubber being let into that portion of the stock 
coming into contact with the cheek. There are three 
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- gmail air-holes on the outer side to permit the ingress 
and egress of air. Some most important advantages 
must, I fancy, accrue from the use of this face- pad— 
notably the reducing of the shock and bruising of the 
cheek, and of the headaches consequent upon the re- 

- peated firing of heavy charges. : 

: There is a limit to all things ; therefore, when deciding 

as to the weight of a wildfowl-gun, strength and physique . 
will play an important part, whilst as regards recoil, 
weight and nerves will assist in arriving at a definite . 


RANGE OF SHOULDER GUNS. 


= Thanks to Colonel Hawker, Messrs. Joyce, Hley 
Brothers, and others, the method of confining the shot- 
charge—first in tallow and next in paper or wire—was 
perfected, and the effective range of heavy shoulder guns > 
was enormously extended in consequence. It was not, 
however, until the advent of choke-boring that the flight: 
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of a charge of shot could be controlled and its dispersal 

and disposition foretold with certainty. Now, however, 

the stimulus given to the improvement and perfecting of 
the art of barrel-boring by the practical efforts of the late 

Editor of the Field and his successor in the matter of 
carrying out and giving a world-wide publicity to exhaust- 

re trials, has concentrated attention upon the question, 
th the’ result that the flight and disposition of the 

hot-charge may now be governed and prognosticated 

with much precision. | 

We may be said to have now practically reached the 


it, so far as effective work and range are concerned, 
& i 
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with black powders, and if further improvements are in 
store, it will probably be in the direction of seeing that 
each pellet of the charge reaches its destination and > 
does its share of the work. . 

It seems to be the custom, when speaking of the 
range of wildfowl-guns, to mention the extreme limit of 
range as the killing-distance, which in the case of 4-bores 
is usually stated to be 150yds. With all due deference 
to expressed opinion, I must say that much practical 
experience at the target and in the field, with nearly all 
sizes of wildfowl-guns, causes me to look upon this. 
custom as misleading and pernicious in result, as regards 
the tyro, and as one that may even be productive of 
much unnecessary worry and annoyance to the gun- 
maker himself, in the. way of returned guns and 
grumbling and _ dissatisfied customers. The fowler, 
on commencing operations, may as well disabuse his. 
mind of the notion that he is going to get a gun to 
kill at 1450yds. with certainty and regularity; the larger 
sizes of shot retain sufficient momentum to kill birds at 
that distance when they are struck in the head, neck, or 
other vulnerable part, but a greater percentage are 
wounded so slightly that they are never bagged. 

I have no wish to pose as a goody-goody individual, 
so will at once say that I erred as much perhaps as. 
anyone in the matter of shooting at too great a distance 
on first starting wildfowl-shooting, and I daresay most 
young wildfowlers will do the same in their eagerness 
to kill, and until such time as they are able to judge 
distances correctly. I could account satisfactorily for only 
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a small percentage of shots fired at distances beyond 
(100yds. with 4-bores, and I do not think that many 
sportsmen of experience will be found to assert that 
they can look upon more than 10 per cent. of the shots 
fired at 150yds. as a success. It will be far better, 
‘therefore, to turn attention to the effectiveness of guns” 
hat all reasonable ranges, where the work should be done 
cleanly and decisively ; a close-shooting, hard-hitting gun, 
and one that sends the shot up pretty well in a body, 
that is to say without undue stringing of the charge, 
is the most deadly weapon in capable hands. 


CHARGES AND PENETRATION OF SHOULDER GuNS. 


‘a In order to kill ducks and geese at distances much 
over 100yds., it is an indispensable condition that large 
’ shot be used, and very few trials at a target must con- 
_ vince anyone that the best marksmanship cannot insure 
: hitting a bird with the very thin patterns that are there 
displayed. Repeated experiments at the target at 100 
yards range convinced me that with a full load of 42dr. 
of powder and 4oz. of BB shot in a heavy 4- bore, patterns 
5 of thirty pellets on a rectangular target, 48in. by 40in., 
by were not always obtained. : 2 
Mr. Greener in his excellent work mentions the follow- 
ing as being good patterns for the different gauges of 
wildfowl-guns: A 4-bore at 40yds., with 11 dr. powder and 
3207, of No. 4: shot, will average 245 pellets on the 30in. | 
sircle, and penetrate 46 sheets of the strawboard; at 
60yds. the pattern is 150, penetration 34 sheets; at 80yds., 
pattern 65, penetration 24; whilst at 100yds. it has dwind- 
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led down to 23 pellets, with a penetration of 16 sheets. 
With 8-bores and 7dr. powder and 250z. No.4 shot, at 
AQyds. the extraordinary pattern of 220 was obtained, and 
a penetration of 46 sheets: at 60yds., pattern 130, pene- 
tration 34 sheets; at 80yds., pattern 50, penetration 24 
sheets; at 100yds., 18 pattern, and 16 sheets penetration. 
With his 10-bores Mr. Greener has obtained the following 
very high patterns with 44 dr. to 130z. No. 2 shot, on the 
30in. circle; at 40yds., 160 pattern, penetration 25 sheets; 
with the same charge, but substituting No. 1 shot for the 
smaller size, Mr. Greener obtained patterns of 135. 

With a Chas. Lancaster “Special Pigeon Gun,” cham- 
bered for the 93in. cases and with 49grs. of EC and 1z02z. 
of No. 5 shot, I have obtained patterns of 200 on the 
30in. circle at 40yds., and a penetration of 34 sheets of 
Pettitt’s Pads. On several occasions this gun has placed 
918 pellets, or exactly 10z. of this size (No. 5) shot upon 
the 30in. circle; with No. 3 shot this has been exceeded, 
for I not uncommonly obtained patterns of 150. With 
the last-named size the force was tremendous, and the 
effect on hares, ducks, geese, or other wild game or fowl 
left nothing to be desired at all reasonable distances. 
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CHAPTER. III. 


AMMUNITION. 


Cartridges. 


N my early wildfowling days it was matter for 
| serious consideration not only how best to “keep 
ay powder ee but the Vel esi also. ik little 


force and loss of time, the latter of course being 
ally atedtened for ; a time. I have eonetene. when 


any or sticking cases. Now, however, all this has 
een remedied, and wildfowlers are supplied with abso- 
rs. Geo. Kynoch and Co. inaugurated the movement 
introducing their patent “Perfect” metallic case. I 


imes refusing to enter or leave without the application © 


os with loss of sport when things were pretty 


ly damp-proof cartridge cases. If I, mistake not, 
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have shot thousands of these, and as now made it is_ 
truly a perfect case for wildfowlers. It is indeed a com- 
forting assurance to know that, come what may, one’s 
cartridges can stand quite as much exposure to rain, 
show, saltwater, or mud, as any enthusiastic wildfowler 
will care to encounter. These cases are made of thin 
brass, and as the external diameter is the same as that of 
paper cases of the same denomination, it will readily be 
perceived that the internal diameter or bore of the “Per- 
fect” case must be larger than that of paper. Therefore, 
in guns bored specially for thin brass cases the bore of 
the barrel in the widest part will gauge some two sizes 
larger, so that a No. 12 “Perfect” gun is practically a 
10-gauge, a No. 10 may be an &-bore, and so on; thus it 
is we see much heavier loads used in the so-called 
twelves and tens; 202. ol shot in the last-named size, 
and 120z. in the former, are sometimes employed, whilst 
in No. 8 Kynoch guns 30z. of shot is no uncommon 


load, this, of course, with the larger sizes of shot. A 


Fig. 33.—Kynoch’s Patent “Perfect” Metallic Case (Loaded and Crimped). 
ereat improvement has ‘been effected in the past few 
years in the way of strengthening the base of the “Per- 
fect” case, and in making it take the ordinary paper | 
case, cap, and anvil. These cases are not turned in at 


the ends when loaded as are paper cases, but are 
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crimped, as shown in Fig. 33, with a little instrument 
designed specially, and which effects this most expedi- 
tiously. 


Specially adapted as are the thin brass cases for wild- 


good properties have not been more universally appre- 
ciated. In addition to the advantage of being waterproof, 


danger attendant upon the use of heavy loads. In guns 
_ bored specially for them the cone at the end of the 
“ cartridge chambers is almost dispensed with, thereby 


‘ reducing to some extent the pressure or strain put upon 
it at the moment of starting the shot charge. I have 


not yet seen a gun without chambering—that is to say, 


to muzzle, or alteration of internal diameter other than 
the choking or style of bore renders necessary. I have 
“no reason to doubt that such weapons would prove very 
effective and safe with lessened recoil, whilst the barrels 
as viewed exteriorly, could be made to look more sym- 
“metrical. Whether these advantages would be gained at 


on fowl alone will faehe 


fowling, it has always struck me as strange that their 


the employment of these cases appears to minimise the 


adding to the strength of the barrel, and probably also. 


_ with no break in the continuity of the bore from breech 
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Important improvements have lately been effected in 
the paper cases; these now have an outer covering or 
sheath of thin brass for nearly the whole length, and are 
thereby rendered practically waterproof. This is done by 
Messrs. Kynoch, as shown in the illustrations of their 


Fig, 35.—Section of Kynoch’s Gorues ” Cartridge (Loaded). 

patent “Grouse” case (Figs. 34 and 35), and also by 
Messrs. Eley Brothers in their excellent “Ejector” case. 
As no one relishes the idea of throwing away opportu- 
nities in sport of any kind, much less in wildfowl 
shooting, where good chances at fowl are not presented 
at every moment, extraordinary attention should be paid 
to gun and ammunition in order to be successful; the 
improvement effected in cartridge cases during the past 
few years is therefore a matter for sincere congratulation 
among wildfowlers, for in addition to the ammunition 
being practically impervious to weather, it is also less 
liable to deterioration in the house when kept from 
season to season, even when carelessly stored. | 


Powder. 


The choice ofa suitable powder, which is of vital impor- 
tance to the wildfowler, is somewhat perplexing. Time was 
when it was not so, for the choice then rested between two 


or three makers and sizes of grain only of our trusty friend 


: 
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_ Diack. Now, however, the case is altered, for the success of 
the pioneers of nitro-powders, Schultze and EC, has been 
emulated, with the result that each season now brings: a 
crop of new powders; some, at best, have only a preca- 


rious or ephemeral existence, whilst some few evidently 
come to stay. 


¥ 


Biack POWDER. 


_ Of the black powders, I have always found the well- 
_known productions of Messrs. Curtis and Harvey to be 
perfectly reliable and regular in action, and I may say 
that I have shot most sizes from No. 2 grain up to their 
excellent and clean punt gun powder. Other well-tried 


Messrs. Pigou, Wilkes, and Laurence (I have done 
remarkably good work with their “Alliance ”), Messrs. 
John Hall and Sons, and last, but not least, although 
erhaps least known, Messrs. Shortridge and Wright, 


powder made oy: the last named es and now = 


Dt me past high standard of Laas will be fully 
naintained in the future. 

: The next move, in all probability, must be in the 
rection of removing some of the disabilities and dis- 
omforts under which the wildfowler, with his heavy 
billery, still labours; and I would Suggest that, as some 
these have already been removed or alleviated in the © 
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case of the game-shooter, the time is now ripe for our 
powder manufacturers to effect similar improvements for 
the wildfowler. That there is some stir in this direction, 
I am immensely pleased to see, and trust that we are 
within measurable distance of being able to use powders 
which, in the biggest guns as well as the least, shall 
accomplish all that can be desired with a minimum of 
smoke, fouling, ‘recoil, and noise. These disadvantages, 
accruing from the use of large charges of black powders, 
are heavy drawbacks to the use of big wildfowl guns, 
and in the direction of removing them I am confident 
much improvement may be made more especially as 


some scientific target trials recently carried out in the 


interests of sportsmen by the Editor of the Field have | 


demonstrated in most useful manner the strong claims 
that some of the nitro-powders have to the attention of 


wildfowlers. 
Nirro-POwDERS. 


One great advantage gained by the use of some 
nitro-compounds is the reduction of flame, and this 
to the flight-shooter means a creat deal; for those bright 
streaks of fire and sparks shooting up into the sky do 
more, perhaps, to frighten duck or other fowl in the 
gloom of early morning or late evening than does the 
noise of the report. In a country where much shooting 
is done it will frequently be noticed how quickly fow! 
spring to the flash of a distant explosion without waiting 
for the report. I shall never forget the consternation 


caused among the fowl in a northern estuary one evening 


| 
| 
: 
| 


Highly satisfactory results have been obtained when using 
some of the nitro-powders in the smaller-gauge wildfowl 
guns, but with 4-bores and 8-bores I have not experimen- 
ted much. It should always be remembered, however, that 
as the combustion of these powders is usually more com- 
ete and perfect than that of black, smaller proportionate 
sharges should be used, and guns should always be 
tight and sound in action and barrel. Most of our nitro- 
9owders are specially designed or adapted for use in 
rdinary game guns with their charges, and a somewhat 
‘slower- -burning powder is needed for heavy charges and 
ong: -distance shooting. 


Latest Reports on POWDERS. 


The Schultze Gunpowder Co. inform me that the 
ehaviour of their powder will be found to be satisfactory 
n 10-bore and 8-bore guns, and the shooting good if 
orrect charges are used in the proper cases as made 
or this powder. 2 
he EC Powder Co. also state that EC No. 2 gives highly 
tisfactory results in 10-, 8-, and 4-bore guns, and that 
diminished recoil, cleanliness, and good patterns and 


locities obtained when wildfowling have been spoken’ 
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of in favourable terms. In some trials recently made 
with an 8-bore gun, using 80 grains by weight of EC 
No. 2 powder and 120z. No. 4 shot, a mean muzzle 
velocity of 990 fis. was obtained. The wadding used 
was: 1. A stout card, .3,in. thick; 2. A good felt, din. 


thiek:)'8.-A\ stout card; in: ¢thiek;’ 4° A thin -card’' 


over the shot. A charge of 70 grains of this powder 
(EC No. 2) is a good one for a light 8-bore, giving good 
penetration and little recoil. | 


The Smokeless Powder Co. have written that their SS | 


is most satisfactory in 4-bores and 8-bores, and they recom- 
mend a charge of 120 grains, or about 9dr., for a 4-bore; 
and 80 erains, or about 6dr., for an 8-bore. Further 
that for punt guns of 1#in., 13in., and 1$in.-bore, the SR 


rifle powder is used, the charge required being one-third — 


the weight of the load of black powder ordinarily 
employed. 

The Clyde Mills Co. inform me that their ‘“‘ Amberite” 
No. 2 sporting powder is suitable for 10-bore and 8-bore 
suns with the same charges that are used of other nitro- 
compounds. For 4-bore wildfowl guns this powder is 
not suitable, but the Rifle No. 2 is admirably adapted 
for use in this gauge, and gives high velocity with little 
recoil. The charge equivalent to 9dr. of black powder is 
_ from 120 to 125 grains. 

With respect to the younger nitros: I am informed by 


the agents for the Walsrode Smokeless and Waterproof 
Gunpowder Co. (very seductive title this for duck- 


shooters and water-gunners) that experiments are being 
made with a view to bringing out something perfect for 


' 
| 
| 
: 
. 
: 
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wildfowlers; and certainly, if energy ‘be a criterion, the 
firm should accomplish much in this direction. 

| The Secretary to the “Cooppal” Smokeless Powder Co. 
| writes to the effect that as the “Cooppal” is not mixed 
; to be used in such large quantities as are required for 
~8-bores and 4-bores, it is not suitable for use in these 
cauges: but for 10-bores the ‘““Cooppal” is very suitable, 
a charge of 49 grains of it and 130z. of shot being 
effective at 100 to 120 yards. 


are “Ballistite,’ made by Nobel’s Explosives Co., Glas- 


instituted by the Field, possesses the power of repelling 
moisture in remarkable degree, giving excellent results 
_ generally and with low pressures; and “Cannonite,” for 
_ which the well-known black powder manufacturers Messrs. 
John Hall & Son are responsible. 


Shot. 


f sport have ever been topics of controversy amongst 


heir way to adopt a common standard of size or count 
‘pellets to the ounce. ue en 
To illustrate this: The size known as BB always 


% : Among the latest additions to the list of nitro-powders- 


: gow, which powder, judging by some severe tests recently 


The sizes of shot best suited tor the various phases” 
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we see some shot marked BB which counts 76 to the 
ounce; so it comes about that two men may be using 
BB in heavy guns for goose-shooting, and whilst one has 
a total of 174 pellets in the charge of 30z., the other has 
228. This example sufficiently illustrates the fallacy of 
comparing target experiments and the performance of 
guns unless the number of pellets contained in the 
charge be distinctly stated, together with the distance, size 
of target, powder-charge, and other particulars. 

As a guide for wildfowlers, I give the following tables 
of sizes and count per ounce of shot of the principa 
manufacturers of shot in this country: 


WALKERS, PARKER, AND Co., LONDON. 


MOULD Snort. 


Pellets Pellets 
Size per oz. | Size per oz 
Pree ee Sie caer Bie PO OMe Oe ace bere cent. vate 45 
TG ees Se hae 83 to 9 SOE sr ae eae Ve 47 
BO eae oe 4 
Drop SHOT 
Pellets | Pellets 
Size per oz. | Size per oz 
SAD OPEN Ia patna ws abe al 40 Doo a a ee oe 248 
SR eae Re OC ae ay 50 SMa negate ce te UALS 270 
Pp es cn a a niss Ps eos a roe Gaerne ta ee 341 
Ber re Tes AUS ym Gates iat Cr See 600 
Beet Re ane SS ae ON 82 FSG A RIN coeds 984 
Qe BO Me. cee Pers I OAM ee oh ha OS oe a ae 4726 
a eR Tease) aa ABO AUS oS ys Varies in size 


ale 
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Cae 


LANE AND NewsHam, Lonpon. 


Pellets s 
Mei per oz. | Size : 
re epanncets Smee. I: PU eee eta oantt, 


a Ba a a ee oe 
Sen ee a eS: 
| NoMa Bs es 
oes BOR Te. 
ee ee 
Bee Re Oops 
Pe . 412-to 120 | Dust........ 


<°¢ 


NEWCASTLE CHILLED SHor Co. 


NX 


| alas ee Balle 
cere RP eg vaya ey Sime! 
einige aa ON 7 

eet Me Ore es ame 
NC oe meee are ier Gere 1, 
Lege) ee ee ee wee o, 

Cee Ie Bo foe Oi OO! 
Tepe er ee ON ae Teme yes wate OT) 

ee O68 tO. a ea 

De OP ee aie arian mse iae. 

MeO eae a) fia I Os gen 

(tig! sepa HOS. Lawes dust: 2107 4700 ' 
Le seseeree. 122] Small dust.. 2800 to 3000 
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Cox BRoTHERS AND Co., DERBY. 


PATENT SHOT. 


Size. aaa Size. eee 
Deak cess 48 cle i eae 240 
eon aay radia wee an tig Vibes Sod Bi Ue oe ate crea eo TO 
2215 Sia ee Ls GR ee 300 
Be hee ieee EG ar se en Mn rE 340 
Pi ee eee Ge Wate! 104 eo On ae ee 450 
Oe es as a a tig) ate 422 Oe trea te Wa a 580 
RAC eae Nas PAGE heh ica ante 850 
BSA Oe cua oar orale AN TO OE eR a re ee 1040 
ah ae oman at DA IGEN rie hie wae are ds ie 4760 


MOULD SHOT. 


LG MG SG LM SM 2/a 
Os 85 44 AG 47 27 per OZ. 
Also 16, 18, 20, 24, 32, 36, 40, 48, 56, 64, 75, to the Ib. 
A perusal of these tables reveals some considerable 
differences of numbering and count. Transatlantic shot 
manufacturers manage things no better as regards sizing 
the shot, for in the States, where they are all gun-mad, 
we find much the same diversity in the count as in 


England. 


CHILLED SHOT. 


Chilled shot is the hardest of the lot, as it is also 
perhaps the roundest and most even in sample. Il am 
not by any means convinced of the soundness of the 
claim made as to the increase of killing-power possessed 
by this make of shot over its softer brother. That it 


—_— oS 
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| may penetrate farther into tough fowl than soft shot of 
a equal weight I am ready to admit: but penetration is not 
: everything, and to my mind the bruised and flattened 
pellets of soft shot impart a far greater shock, with 
_ increased wound-area, than does shot which simply punc- 
| tures without tearing. | 

| AS tending to show that penetration alone will not 
ensure the quick despatch of fowl, I may mention the 
_ following incident. Some years ago, as my brother and 
a al were tramping along in the dark on our return from 
_ evening flight, we heard a_ solitary goose-call in the 
distance. This poor belated individual, making the best 
: of his way across country for the nightly sleeping-ground, 
came steadily nearer, until at length my brother re- 
e marked: “Look out! the old boy is coming over us;” and 
sure enough, he did. I could distinctly hear the “swish 
swish,” and creaking of his wings, but could not locate 


brother was more fortunate, and fired one barrel of his 
gun almost perpendicularly. We then listened intently 
for some moments, expecting to hear him fall. Not 
another sound was heard, however, and as the falling ot 
: so heavy a body must have been distinctly audible for 
some considerable distance, we were reluctantly com- 
 pelled to put it down as a clean miss. Moreover, the near- 
ness of the bird at ‘the moment of firing influenced us 
in thus deciding, for it could not have been more than 


On the Monday we were partridge-shooting in the adjoin- 
ing field, and there, stiff and white with frost, lay our 


_ the sound sufficiently to obtain a sight of him. My 


30yds. away at the outside. The next day was Sunday. 


aie ae ees Sette 
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goose. One pellet of BB, entering the body between the 
legs, had come out between and slightly forward of the 
wings. Here then was penetration without shock, the 
bird, although im extremis, having sufficient vitality to 
fly some 300yds. to where we found him. 

Shot suited to the size and strength of the fowl, and 
to the size and boring of the gun, must be used. I am 
not going to lay down any hard-and-fast rule; circum- 


stances alter cases, and this is a matter about which 


some considerable difference of opinion will exist so long 
as the shot-gun is used. 

One man outrages preconceived notions by stating that 
ihe finds some monstrous size to answer best; another 
“faddist attempts to disturb the equilibrium of settled 
opinion by the assertion that No. 10 is his sheet-anchor. 
One of the best shots at duck-flight I ever knew once 
bagged fourteen couples of big fat mallard and grey 
duck, one evening late in November or early December, 
with 1$0z. of No. 10 shot, driven by 6dr. or more of 
powder. On dark evenings, when ducks come in well 
and close, there can be no doubt whatever, strange as it 
may seem, that the above would prove a very deadly 
charge, for at short range the shock would be there even 
if the penetration was deficient. Still, I imagine the good 
judges or flight-shooters of experience will assert that 
shot so small.is not to be relied upon except under the 
most favourable circumstances as to range, when I should 


look for the tyro to accomplish something with such a 


cloud of shot. The duck-shooting episode is given to 
show the effect of great shock and little penetration as 
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compared with the great penetration and little shock of 

the goose incident. | 

Ina general way, the following sizes of shot a be 

found to answer: 
( No. 3 for plover and the smaller 

ee ; | waders. 

For punt guns, up to ldin. | No. 1, B, or BB, for duck, 
OS see aaa curlew, &c. : 
BB, AA, or a little larger, for 

geese and swans. 

No. 3 or 2, for plover. 

| No: Lor <3, 3 tor duck and 

For 2-bores and 4-bores ares general day shooting. 

: BB to AA, for sailing or other 

: boat work, and for geese. 

For 8-bores and 10-bores. .. No. 4 to BB. 

For POTS 5 2 ma ote _. No. 5 to BB. 

4ioz. of No. 9, aS thrown by a really good 12-bore, is , 

a very effective load, and one with which the experienced 

fowler will be able to accomplish much; and ede it is 


Wadding and Cartridge-loading. 
To ensure regular results and the greatest obtainable 


= of oe out of the gun, it is a sine qua 
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wildfowler of these times but to decide as to its applica- 
tion, that is to say, if he takes upon himself to load his 
own cartridges. The operation of cartridge-loading is 
neither difficult nor arduous, and in this sport at least 
there is always a considerable amount of satisfaction 
and confidence imparted from knowing what your car- 
tridges contain. Another reason which may induce wild- 
—fowlers to load their own cartridges is that so few will 
be required as compared with game shooting, therefore 
if any considerable quantity be obtained from the gun- 
maker at the commencement of the season the chances 
are that they will not all be used up. With the excel- 
lent cases which are now supplied the keeping of car- 
tridges from season to season is not a matter for such 
grave consideration as formerly, for in these damp-proof 
cases, if suitable wadding be placed next the powder 
there is little likelihood of deterioration if ordinary 


care is exercised in storing them. 


Having procured the necessary tools, the sportsman 
may proceed to load his cartridges in the following 
manner: Procure two fair-sized bowls, fill one with powder 
and the other with shot. Having set the powder-measure 
to the desired charge, take a good dip into the powder, 
tap the measure gently at the side of the bowl, and 
strike off the superfluous portion of the charge level with 
the edge of the measure, doing this with the round of 
the cartridge-case—not the flat of the brass base—and 
pour into the shell, giving one or two taps to settle it 
evenly. The first wad may be a black waterproof, a 


: 
| 
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fairly stout card, or a eld black-and-pink, gin. thick. 
_ The second must be a felt wad of good quality, din. thick 
for the smaller gauge wildfowl-guns, and in. or even 
fin. thick for the 4-bores and 2-bores. The third wad is 
designed to prevent the shot pellets from sticking to the 
: soft and yielding felt-wad, and may be of thin card. All 
% these wads must be pushed down separately by a ram- 
. mer, which fills the bore of the case pretty well and so ‘ 
a ensures the even seating of the wads. Next the charge 
of shot selected should be poured in; over this may be 


placed a thin card or a paper-faced felt over-shot wad 
din. thick, and the end of the paper case is turned in 
with one of the turnover machines supplied for the pur- — me 
pose. With the thin brass cases this finishing-off process a 
oS effected differently, for the shot-wad is secured in its : a 
‘place by a corrugation of the end of the shell with a a 
_specially-designed crimping-machine. | . 
The process here described applies to the loading of vd 
black-powder, of which the size of grain suitable for 12- r 
bores, 10-bores, and the smaller 8-bores, is the Curtis. 


and Harvey No. 4, or corresponding sizes of other 
‘makers. For, the large 8-bores carrying 8dr. or so, and : 
for 4-bores and 2-bores, it may be advisable to use a oe 
somewhat larger grain, when No. 6 will be found quite vee 
large enough. : 
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PUNTS, BOATS, AND GEAR. 


Double Punt. 


AVING in the preceding chapters of this section 
H described some of the best and most modern 
types of breech-loading punt and shoulder guns, I will 
now give some particulars, with illustrations, of a suitable 
form of double punt for carrying them. 

One of the roomiest and to all appearance most sea- 
worthy boats I have yet come across is that designed.and 
used by the late E. T. Booth, and built by Messrs. Har- 
wood, Great Yarmouth, which is a typical double-handed 
punt and one at all times easy of access for examination. 
The enthusiastic wildfowler and naturalist bequeathed 
his marvellously fine collection of stuffed birds, shooting 
punt, breech-loading punt gun, and wildfowling tackle to 
the town of Brighton and all of these have been well 


housed, entirely by themselves, in a specially-constructed © 


and roomy building. Through the courtesy of the able 


curator, Mr. Benjamin Lomax, permission was granted me 


Fic. 36 —DouBLE-HANDED Punv. : Be es oe 
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Vy the Town Council to obtain sketches and measure- 
ments of this boat and gearing. This has been done. 

Mr. Booth’s extreme fondness for the sport, and 
ctical knowledge of. most phases of it, led him to 
apt re no pains to make his equipment as complete and 
ect as possible; and as some particulars, with draw- 
gs and measurements the better show the construction. 


nd eeneral arrangement, may assist those wildfowl- 


plete an outfit as possible, I will here give them in 


the gun—a poworfil Holland and ae eee 
gether with the swivel and Booth’s box arrangement 
nd auxiliary rope-breeching to take up the recoil. 
urther aft are the seat and foot-bar for use when 


e bound with iron to strengthen them and preserve 
ne parts from injury when colliding with stones, rocky 
anks, ace, etc. The whole of the boat, decks, coaming, 
oor-boards, seat, etc., that is every part exposed to 
lew of the birds—with the exception of the inner skin 
the boat, which is red, and the parts to handle, the 
sp” of the oars, gun- butt, etc.—is painted grey, in 


ich Mr. Booth considered to be the ideal colour, or 


s who desire to enter upon the sport afloat with as_ 


owing. The “nose” of the boat and the stern-piece 


lose Imitation of the shade or tint of a kittiwake’s back, 


least conspicuous when in the neighbourhood of fowl. 
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The general dimensions of the punt may be gathered 
from the plan (Fig. 37), and the end and side elevations 
(Figs. 38 and 39). The length from stem to stern over 


« —--— —--—- - -- -- - - - UH eRe eee ee 


Fig. 39.—Side. 
Figs. 37—39.—PLan anD END AND SrpE ELEVATIONS OF 
DoUBLE-HANDED PUNT. 
all is 21ft. 74in., shown on the side elevation (Fig. 39), 
and, as will be noticed from that figure, the rise of the 
decks is considerable, especially forward; this, with the 
arch of the deck (seen in Fig. 38), makes the boat better 


3? 


adapted for work when there is any “‘sea” on. 
The width amidship (see dotted line on Plan), is 4ft. 


3in.; the cock-pit measures 9ft. 5in. in length, 3ft. fin. 
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-coaming to cock-pit stands 2in. ‘above the deck, is 3in. 
thick on its curved sides, and rather stouter (gin.) at the 


the coaming for the length of 1ft. is we and may be 


of the depression of the gun, or put up when required 


to keep out water, : 


= is 8ft. 5in.; from stern-post to coaming, 3ft. 8iin.; 
depth from the upper edge of coaming to floor of punt, 
442in. ; width across flooring at the centre, oft. 8in. As 


evident from the perspective sketch and the elevations 
( igs. 38 and 39), the “flare” of the. sides is considerable, 
and. the gun is mounted so far back that the distance of 
the muzzle from the stem is 2ft. 32in. Altogether ‘the 


boat is well-built, and in all points is. designed to meet 
special requirements, looking like one to have confidence 
in as a punt safe, roomy and comfortable, and adapted 
for use in open waters. 

On the starboard side of the gun, which is shown 
mounted in Fig. 37 with the rope-breeching lying over 
the deck and passing through the stem, near the swivel, 
is the socket in which to “step” the mast. The seat 
is placed in position for rowing with a pair of short 
sculls worked in the large spurs; a smaller spur further 
att, on the starboard side, is for use when oe iD 


across at the widest part, and 2ft. at the stern end. The 


end, its depth on the inside being 3%in.; the fore-part of 


let down flat to the deck as given on the plan, to allow. 


Measured on the fore- dee. from the stem to the 
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: of the deck-planks projects slightly at the sides, and that 
the boat is “clinker-built,” and has a flat keel-piece. 

Detail sketches of the various parts are given to show 

their pattern and dimensions. Fig. 40 shows a side spur 

with the handle and part of the shaft of one scull; the- 

_ height of the spur altogether from the deck or base line 

of its curved wood support, is 83in.; the other sizes are 

as shown on the sketch. There is one of similar size 


Bases Line 4. 


Fig. 40.—Side Spur. 
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Fig. 41.—Setting Spur. ; 
Fras. 40 anp 41.—Spurs FoR DoUBLE-HANDED PUNT. 


and shape for the port side. The small “setting” spur 
(Fig. 41) is, as will be noted, only 63in. above the deck 
from its base. ae 

The large sculls, as in the one given in Fig. 42 are 
ft. in length, the blade being 53in. wide at the tip, : 
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Fig. 44.—Perspective. 


Fies. 438 anp 44.—SrEat ror DoUBLE-HANDED Punt. 
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Fig. 45.—Foot-bar. 
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Fig. 46.—End-piece. 


Pies. 45 anD 46.—FooT-BaAR AND END-PIECE FOR 
DOUBLE-HANDED PUNT. 
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“a narrowing to 4;in, at its “spine.” When not in use they 
are held in the position indicated in Fig. 36 by .a slip 
of wood screwed on to the deck near the side. The 
: short, single scull or paddle is 7ft. 2in, long, and of the 
game shape and .pattern as the larger. The _ seat 
(Figs. 43 and 44), with curved top, is 133in. long by 
94in. wide, and 6in, from the floor at its tallest part. A 
~ foot-bar or ledge (Fig. 45) is adjustable in notches in the 
| -end-pieces (Fig. 46) so as to suit those requiring more 
a or less leg-space when rowing. 

| : GuNGils Gucmmen. 

Fig. 47 is an enlarged sketch of the gun-mountings 
etc., showing how well those parts are designed with 
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Fig. 47.—Gun-Mountings for Double-handed Punt. 
regard to strength and safety against accidents. Besides 
the box (shown bolted down with iron straps to 


A 


its oblong bed), which contains the small trolley 
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and indiarubber buffers invented by Mr. Booth to 
take up recoil and lessen. the jarring on the boat, 
_ there is in addition to the #in. rope breeching, a stout 
3in. rope, which passes through a ring in the stem and 
under the deck to the metal gun-standard, an arrangement 
which seems to be excellent as a precautionary measure, 
making the recoil of the. heavy gun a direct pull on. 
the stem of the boat and not upon the cross-timbers. 

The gun is mounted high, with a good command of 
the water, so as to be easily tipped for flying shots. 
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Fig. 50.—Breech-brush. 
Fias 48—50.—APPLIANCES FOR CLEANING OUT PuNT GuN. 


The appliances for cleaning out the punt gun are 
stowed under the deck at the sides, and consist of a 
“tae” for tow (Fig. 48), with a long shaft to pass it 
down the barrel when wiping out, and a cover, or bag 
(Fig. 49), to keep it dry and ready for use. A very handy 
form of stiff brush for the breech (Fig. 50) is illustrated; 
also the shells (Fig. 51), which are of brown paper, the 


bore of gun being 14in. 
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Fig. 51—Shell for Double-handed Punt Gun. 


Mr. Booth always kept an ordinary lifeboatman’s cork 


jacket stowed under the afterdeck for use in an emergency. 


Light Boat for Shoulder Gun. 


A boat of this kind, as figured and described by Col. 
_ Hawker, will be found to be of the greatest assistance 
‘ to the fowler in many situations around our coasts. My 
first wildfowling expedition afloat was taken in a boat 
something like the one here described, and no better ; : 
or safer cradle for the youthful fowler can well be found a 
than a boat of this class, built on stable lines with 

plenty of beam. For the naturalist: sportsman no pleas- | ae 
-anter or readier means of locomotion can be devised, : eg 
: “for he can paddle about the creeks and around the sand- ; 
or mud-banks the livelong day, thus securing the maxi- 
mum of comfort for the minimum ot exertion. By this | 
means he. will be enabled to visit many otherwise | 
inaccessible places, and a peep at certain rarer birds will ek 
often be obtained that is denied to the shore-walking ee 
; sportsman, whose movements are necessarily more 
“exposed, and whose progress is infinitely more noisy, 


hot to say laborious. 
It it most tantalising to find, when walking along the 
coast in the daytime, that all the best and rarest birds 
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are invariably situated in places least easy of access, 


either close down by the water’s edge or upon some 
mud-bank out of reach of everything but the most 


powerful binocular. Once afloat, however, all is altered, 


‘and one may then occasionally steal a march on the 
wariest old Curlew, or get on level terms with the big 
gatherings of other shy fowl. I know of no pleasanter 
way of spending a long, hot August day than by thus 


paddling about the . creeks; and many observations of 


bird life may then be made that will prove interesting to 
the naturalist or most useful to the fowler. Thus early in 
the season the inexperienced hand will often be puzzled 
to recognise some of the birds, young or old, which he 
sees, the former in immature dress, and the latter in a 
state of transition from summer to winter plumage. 
There are few fairer places to be found, or situations 
better adapted for carrying on this kind of sport on a 
wide scale, than the Wash, that vast tract of mud-flats 
placed, so to speak, in the lap of Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk. In spite of the havoc wrought (from the fowl 
and the fowler’s point of view) by drainage and the 
reclamation of land in that section of the country, there 
are still remaining to the fowl many thousands of acres 


of rich feeding-ground. The marsh there stretches for 


miles outside the banks, and is intersected by innumer- | 


‘able creeks of varying size, whence at certain states of | 


the tide the fowler may follow his sport. 
It will be just as well, and may prevent some disap- 
pointment, to remark here that in Lincolnshire the 


close-time for wildfowl extends over the whole of the 
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month of August, whereas in the neighbouring counties. 


_ of Norfolk and Yorkshire the season commences on the 
_ first of that month. I have many times followed this 


sport in August on the Yorkshire side of the Humber, oe 


in situations where, but a mile or two away, on the 
Lincolnshire side of the water, it would have been illegal 


_ to have done so for another month. Or vice versa, I have . 


- shot wildfowl on the Lincolnshire side of that. estuary ; 
for a fortnight longer at the end of the season than I 


could on the Yorkshire side. Inland wildfowlers, there- 


fore, who contemplate a trip to the coast will do well to — 


remember these variations. 


DIMENSIONS. 


_ The dimensions of the light boat designed by Col. 
Hawker for use with the shoulder gun were as follow 


Feet Inches 


hength from stem to stern... o. TA. 0 
Bitio, at bottom eee Lee Be Ek 
Width at gunwale, amidships.......... 3 8 
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I think, however, that a smaller size will generally 
prove the more useful boat. A reduction of 2ft. in the 


length and 6in. in the width will make a wonderful 
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Fig. 52 shews a plan of this light punt which, it will 
be noticed, has a square stern, and is decked over 
forward, leaving the after part open for about half the 
length. Handholes are provided in the flat part of the 
stern, whereby the boat may be the more readily handled, 
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Fig. 52.—Plan of Light Boat for Shoulder Gun. 


and pushed over the soft mud. A shallow box ora cushion 
makes a handy seat whereon the punter is raised a little 
when paddling. The loose floor of the punt is also shown. 
In the side elevation (Fig. 53), the flat bottom, with 


Fig. 53.—Side Elevation of Light Boat for Shoulder Gun. 


its slight curve, the coamings round the fore part of the 
opening as well as the rise of the deck, and a rowlock 
are given. On the fore part of the deck is a rest on 
which the gun is laid so as to be handy when coming 

unexpectedly upon fowl, as when turning the corner of a 
: creek, and upon birds rising from the higher level of 
surrounding marsh. 

In Fig. 54 we have presented the side of the boat when 
on the water. The sportsman is setting to birds, and 
that portion of his figure which is within the boat is 
indicated by dotted lines: | 
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Fig. 54 Side View of Light Boat for Shoulder Gun on Water : 


A perspective view of the boat on land is given in 
, 55; the flare of the sides and the projecting Perm 


Fig. Sad Barwnactive View of Light Boat for Shoulder Gun on Land. 


- PROPELLERS AND CARRIAGE. 


In Figs. 56 and 57 we have, respectively, a properly 
weighted setting pole, and a short paddle. As between 
‘this and the long double-bladed paddle (p. 80), however, 
prefer the latter. 


Fig. 56.—Setting Pole. nh : 


Fig. 57.—Short Paddle. 


Fics. 56 AND 57.—PROPELLING GEAR FoR LiagHt Boat 
FOR SHOULDER GUN. ~ 


‘Fig. 58 depicts the fowler wheeling his boat on a light 
triage across the firmer ground of the foreshore to 
vunch in the creeks. This carriage will also be found 
50 be handy, and ‘a great assistance in depositing the 
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Fig, 58— Light Boat on Carriage. 


punt well up on the sea wall, or in some secure position 
~inland when not in use. 

In Fig. 59 the sportsman is taking a shot with his 
heavy double gun at some ducks rising from off the 
higher ground of the marsh. 


Wolpe 
Fig. 59.—Taking a Shot from Light Boat. 
SHOULDER GUN. 


In Fig. 60 is represented a handy and useful kind of 
gun for use in this boat. The gun, here shown, is a 


Fig. 60.—Double 8-bore Shoulder Gun for Light Boat. 


double 8-bore; but, of course, a single 4-bore answers 
well, and from it a slightly heavier charge may be used. 


“The average 4-bore of about 44lb. sapiens may be 
3 Joaded with 9dr. of powder and 80z. of No. 4 shot for 
‘ this work for ducks, or with No. 3 shot for Plover and 
a the like. A 4-bore of 18lb. weight can be loaded with 12dr. 
and 350Z., or if-BB.or a larger: size of shot is used, then 
q ‘hoz. may be carried. The double 8-bore of 41]b. or 12Ib. 

is usually loaded with 6dr. and 2o0z., whilst the heavier 


built and* weighing 16lb. or more, may well be charged 
with 7dr. and 230z. or so of the larger sizes of shot. 


A handy little mop should always form part of the 
. ~ equipment, and with this the boat may be kept clean 


: ‘and comfortable. 


Single-handed Punt. i 
: I will next describe a somewhat larger craft, for use 
with heavy punt gun. Some years ago, when having a 
“punt built, I took the advice of an old professional 


punting. man, ° and had my boat built suitably to take the 
gun rigged on the boot-jack principle (p. 81), thus entirely 


spring, and other more or less cumbersome and heavy 
methods and devices for taking up the recoil of the 
heavy gun. The boot-jack recoil apparatus commended 


_ itself strongly to me for several reasons, foremost of 


- shooting upon an estuary of great extent, where the 
tides ran very strong, and where one had to be extremely 
areful at times. Punt-guns fired on the boot-jack recoil 
plan are entirely free from the boat in every way, 
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8-bore one sees sometimes nowadays, when suitably 


discarding the old. and uncertain rope-breeching, the recoil — 


“which was the question of safety. I was at that time: 
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therefore I thought that in the event of a spill it would 
be better to let the gun rather than the man zo tO the 
bottom, for no properly-clad puntsman would alone be 
able to keep afloat long, whereas with the aid of the 
boat he might come through the ordeal safely. Another 
consideration was that a lighter boat could be built for 


use in this way, as the punt itself is not immediately 
called upon to bear the shock of the recoil. Moreover, 
the fowler has the ereatest possible command of the 
cun, for when it is properly balanced his weight controls 
it in great measure, so that both hands are free to use 
the short hand-paddles up to the last moment; a matter 


of vital importance when birds are very wild. 


DIMENSIONS. 


If. intended: for use in the deeper open. waters, the 
punt may be made somewhat stronger and heavier than 
for use in the shallows or land-locked estuaries. In the 
former case, particularly, the bottom may be of elm, 
each board being in one piece. As to dimensions, the 
fowler will, to a certain extent, be guided by his own 
weight, that of his gun, and other circumstances when 

having a punt built. The total length may be about — 
18ft., and width 3ft. 4in:, to be built of #in. yellow pine, 
planed, and painted nearly white, or a colour as nearly 
resembling the water in which it is floated as possible. 


Fig. 61.—Perspective view of Single-handed Punt. 
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Z a perspective view of this punt (Fig. 61) shows the 
interior, with gun and bootjack in position. The vertical 


lines in the coaming ‘indicate movable portions, to be 
taken out for convenience in paddling when setting to 


birds. Fig. 62 gives the side elevation, with stem 
Fig. 62._Side Elevation of Single-handed Punt. 


towards the right-hand; and Fig. 63 the end elevation — 
(enlarged), the stem being towards the spectator, showing 


‘the gun-rests and coamings. 


Fig. 63.—End_ Elevation of Single-handed Punt. | 


: Fig. 64 is a sectional view, showing the gunner in 
proper position for cruising, seated upon a cushion in 
the punt, the boot-jack between his knees, and facing 
in the direction he expects to find the fowl. : 


Fic. Gt. Section of Single-handed Punt. 


Fig. 65 is a hatch, or cover (rather larger). With this 


Fig. 65.—Hatch for Single-handed Punt. 
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the weather, and from the prying eyes and meddling 
fingers of the curious. 


PROPELLERS. 
Fig. 66 shows a double paddle, with rubber rings or 


leather collars to prevent water running down from the — 


Fig. 66.—Double Paddle for Single-handed Punt. 


blades. This method of propulsion enables a good and 
continuous look-out to be kept ahead. In Fig. 67 we 
have one of the short paddles used when setting to 
birds. They are 20in. long in the blade, and there are 


Fig. 67.—Short Paddle for Single-handed Punt. 

_ two of them, one for each hand. : The gunner, resting 
with his chest upon the cushion of the boot-jack, must 
use them so as to show’ as little of his body and 
movements as possible. These paddles are not raised. 
out of the water, one edge by a turn of the wrist being 
| brought to cut through it for the forward motion, whilst 
the flat of the blade is turned to bear for the stroke. 
The cord shown: is for fastening them to a peg in the 


Fig. 68.—Bird’s-foot Paddle for Single-handed Punt. 
boat, so that they may quickly be relinquished, and 
without fear of losing them, when the shot is taken. 
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Fig. 68 represents a ‘‘bird’s-foot” paddle, which ingenious 
but simple device automatically opens and closes on 


being forced backwards and forwards through the water, 


so that there is no necessity for turning or feathering, 
Fig. ed Sehie Pole. 

as with the paddle last described. In Fig. 69 we have a 

properly leaded setting-pole. 

, Recoil Apparatus. 


p Hig. 70 isa plan of the bootjack (which is about 20in. 
long) showing method of connecting with stock of punt: 
gun; this also sufficiently explains how this arrangement 


Fig. 70.—Plan of Bootjack Recoil Apparatus for Single-handed Punt Gun. 


acquired the odd title by which it is widely known 
among punt-gunners. From the illustration it will readily 
: be perceived that the designation is an apt one. 


Fig. 71.—Bootjack attached to Single-handed Punt Gun. 


Fig. 71 is a side elevation of the gun, with the bootjack 
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as well here to remark that the flooring-boards must be 
perfectly smooth, so that neither bootjack nor oun-stock— 
for the latter drops on the gun being overbalanced, and 
so comes in contact with the floor—may meet with 


any obstruction when travelling backwards with the recoil. 


Some may imagine that it must be a terrible expe- | 


rience to take up the recoil of a big gun in the manner 
here described; but really it is not so, for the shooter 
rests his chest wpon the bootjack, and does not attempt 
to put his shoulder to the gun stock, as in the case of 
ordinary shoulder guns. Thus the gun glides harmlessly 
underneath the gunner until brought to a standstill by 
the resistance offered by his weight, and the consequently 


-dncreased friction it encounters as It passes along the 


flooring boards. 

My gun weighed something like 140lb., and from it I 
have fired 180z. or more of large shot quite comfortably 
in this way. And so may anyone of ordinary weight, 
with a little practice, care being taken to commence 
with, say, half the usual charge of the gun, increasing 
this step by step for so long as the recoil is not 
unpleasant, or until the service charge of the gun is 
reached. The gunner should remember that under certain 
conditions of weather the recoil will be more severe than 
usual, as when the floor and deck of the punt and the 
gun- rests are iced over or are wet, for then the gun will 


slide along much easier and come further back in the 


~ boat, as it also will when the punt is fast aground, for 


when afloat the boat itself moves back and thus helps 
to ease the recoil. | 


: 
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Fig. 72 shows the breech and lock and a portion | of 
‘the stock. It will be noticed that the hammer is 
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Fig. 72. ere Lock, and Stock of Single-handed Punt Gun. 


‘rounded off to prevent it striking the gunner’s face or 
~ catching in his clothing when the gun comes back, a 
cord being attached to the neck of the hammer to 
cock it by. 

Screen, or Sneak-Boat. 


This is a small decked boat specially fitted for carrying 
He, screen of branches, reeds, rushes, or grass, or whatever 
is available and best accords with the surroundings, 
Fig. 147 on p. 230. Section II, shews the Sink-boat prepared 
or approaching fowl upon the water. 

a The accompanying cuts have been specially prepared 
erate the construction of the screen- ues and es 


Fig. 73.—Plan of Sneak-Boat. 


nd line of apron border. This apron serves the double 
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a low craft might otherwise ship occasionally when being 
sailed in rough water. The apron is buttoned or tacked 
down to the deck along the lines indicated, and is 
stretched and held up by a stick from the coaming. 


Fig. 74 gives the side elevation, the position of the 


Fig. 74.—Side Elevation. 


SSS 
Fig. 75.—Front Elevation. 


Fries. 74 anp 75.—ELEVATIONS OF SNEAK-BOAT. 


apron being shown by the dotted lines and Fig. 75 gives 
the front elevation, the stem being towards us; the rise 


of the deck and the coamings with hatch on being also 


shown. : | 
Fig. 76 is the perspective view, with the apron raised 
and mast shipped. As will be observed, there is a 


Fig. 76.—Perspective View of Sneak-Buvat. 


square hole in the apron to peep and to shoot through; 


there is another one to correspond on the port side; 


these holes have flaps inside to cover them when not 
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4 required. For single-oared sculling a thowl will have to 
be shipped further aft than is here shown, or it May be 
placed in the stern of the boat. : 


Fig. 77.—Sectional View of Sneak-Boat. 


In the sectional view (Fig. 77), the shooter is in posi- 
tion for a shot, with an air-pillow or other cushion to 
: support his chest. As the boat is very shallow, he will 
usually be sufficiently raised upon this when sculling. 

The hatch, or cover, is given in. Fig. 78, and the thowl, 
or rowlock, in Fig. 79. The thowls should be encased 
with leather, as also should that part of the oars coming 


Fig. 78.—Hatch. Fig. 79.—Thowl. 
Fies. 78 anp 79.—HatcH anp THowL FoR SNEAK-Boar. 


in contact with them; this will enable the fowler to 
proceed silently. 


DIMENSIONS. 


The following are measurements that these boats are 
often built upon: Length, 42ft.: width, ‘Aft.; square stern, 
iain. wide and 8in. deep; midship depth, 16in. low sides 
and YTounded decks; hatchway, 3ft. 4in. long by 19in. 


‘Wide (this, however, is very narrow, particularly when 
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the sportsman is thickly clad in warm clothing), with 4 
wood coamings 2in. to 3in. high. There is a mast hole 

in the deck, forward of the cock-pit, a light mast and 

small sail being used whenever practicable; at other 

times the boat is sculled or paddled. 


The Battery, or Sink-Box. 


This is neither more nor less than a tub, sunk below 


the surface of the water, placed in the centre of, and 


———E 


supported by, a platform; and the whole apparatus, as will 
be seen in Fig. 80, when properly weighted, and with the 


Fig. 80.—Plan of Battery or Sink-Box. 


shooter in position, just rests level with the surface of 
the water. 

The box in the centre will of course have to be 
built of dimensions suited to its occupant; approx- 
imately it may be 6ft. long, 2ft. 6in. wide, and 16in. 
deep. Of whatever wood this is built, it will have to be 
so constructed and caulked as to be watertight of itself, 
and also where it joins on to the platform. Moreover, it 
will have to be painted of as inconspicuous .a colour 


as possible. Boards, as rests for the shooter’s head and 


Fig. 81.—Sectional View of Sink-Box. 


‘The platform may be something like 10ft. long by 6ft. i 
wide; it has battens or cross timbers underneath, and | ee 
these are bolted to the head and foot of the box, as 


oan in Fig. 82. This then is the permanent or solid 


Fig. 82.—Platform of Sink-Box. 


platform or deck; the area, or space on which to 


: Fig. 8):—Corner-piece. 


Fig. 84.—Wings hinged to Platform. . 


Figs. 83—~—85.—WINGS AND CORNER- PIECES FOR PLATFORM OF 
SinK- Box. 
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light wings to the sides and to both ends. These wings 
are simply a framework, over which is stretched canvas, 
as in Fig. 83, or they may be constructed of deal plank- 
ing throughout. The wings are hinged to the platform 
as in Fig. 84, and cords are attached so that they may 
be pulled in and laid upon the platform in order that the 
machine may be less unwieldy when being moved into 
position. Fig. 85 represents one of the corner-pieces 
which are attached to the wings by cord. 

It will be found that with the gunner in position, some 
additional weight will have to be shipped in order to 
sink the platform level with the water. In America, 
some of the decoys, Fig. 86, are of solid cast iron and 


Fig. 86.—Cast-iron Decoy for weighting Sink-Box. 


weigh something like 2st. apiece; with these the weight 
| may be readily adjusted, and the boat properly trimmed. 
To prevent the surface-water, in breezy weather, from 
reaching the shooter in his box, two strips of sheet-iead, 
din. or 6in. wide, are tacked down along one of their 
edges to the deck; the free edges are raised, and then 
form two separate bulwarks, as shown in the various 
illustrations. | 
The sink-box must be anchored fore and aft, to prevent 
swinging or drifting. Fig. 80 on p. 86 Section H, shews 
the Battery or Sink-Box completely set out and in action. 
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Mud-Boards. 


thering dead birds on the soft mud. Fig. 87 is the 
lan of an improved pattern of mud-board, with cords to 


Fig. 87.—Plan. Fig. 88.—Mud-board Lashed to Foot. - 


Fias. 87 anp 88.—Mup-soarpD ror Use witH Ligur Boat. 


old the foot in position; the board being shaped so as 
) project less on the inside, and thus avoid the unpleéa- 
ant, mayhap dangerous, consequences of a tumble on 
ne soft ooze through catching the inner edge of one 
board against the other leg when walking. Care should 
lways be taken when going over soft ground to plant 
ch foot fairly and squarely, and to avoid all rushing 
4 hurried scrambles after wounded birds as much as 
ossible. In Fig. 88 are seen the toe and heel cords, 
nd the method of lashing them to the feet. 


A pair ot mud-boards or pattens should be taken for 
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CHAPTER. Y. 
DECOYS, DRESS AND DOGS. 


Decoys. 


| ECOYS may be live birds tethered by strings held 
)) in the hand or tied to stakes when shooting on 
land; or on water these strings may be fastened to 
a stake or anchor. Dead birds are sometimes set up 
with sticks or wires, and occasionally stuffed birds are 


used. Then, again, air-inflated indiarubber birds are to 


be obtained of some rubber-goods manufacturers; and, 
lastly, there are a variety of artificial decoys made of 


wood, tin, cardboard, or other light and suitable material. 
WoopEN DECOYS. 


Messrs. J. and W. ToLuey, the gsunmakers of New Bond 
Street, have some ingeniously contrived duck decoys, 
made of thin flat wood, and painted, which can be packed 
in a portable box along with accessories for fixing - 
several of them on to a light wooden frame made for 
the purpose. As they appear likely to- assist duck- 
shooters in many places where there is a wide expanse 
of water, making it necessary to have some plan for 


attracting the birds to alight at certain parts, a few 


duck (Fig. 89), the other the plan or bird’s-eye view 
(Fig. 90). The profile-piece is cut straight below, has a 
small round hole pierced through at the centre of the — 


Fig. 90.—Float of Flat Decoy. 


line, and above that is a slot extending from the breast 
horizontally nearly half-way across the bird. In the 
second board is another slot, and the two pieces of 
Similar thickness, when placed at right angles as in Fig 
91, are held in position by the solid parts entering the 
slots, and by a small piece of bent wire on the breast 
of profile-piece. These boards are painted to resemble 
ature, one with the markings, etc.; appearing in profile, 
the other, as seen from above. This ‘is, of course, done 
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to secure the correct appearance from different points of 


view when on the water and as seen by the approaching 


Fig. 91.—Flat Decoy Complete. 


fowl. Six of these are required for a set to be attached 
to a light wooden frame to be floated upon the water, 
the birds being grouped so as to represent a small 
“bunch” of ducks. The frame for this purpose is com- 
posed of three bars as shown at Fig. 92. Two of the 


Fig. 92.—Flat Decoy Frame. 


sides, of equal length, are long, and bevelled at the ends; 
the third side is shorter, and also bevelled, so that 
when fitted together the frame is shaped like an isosceles 
triangle (Fig. 93), with a narrow surface at top, broader 
at the sides. The angles are held together by short cords 
passing through holes near the extremity of each bar, 
and tied tightly in a notch made in each piece at their 
junction (Figs. 94 and 95). Fig. 96 shows the form of 
the round pegs with slots in their heads to receive the 


profile-piece, and be secured to it by a pin going through oh ! 


both; the pegs are prevented from slipping out by small 
Fig. 93.—Flat ie gine Fitted. 
eces of copper wire at the end. The large ‘pegs fit in : : 
€ upper surfaces of the bars, the lower part entering a . aK 


Fig. 94 and 95.—Ties. Fig. 96.—Pegs. 


Fis. 94—96.—Tizs anp Pres For Drcoy-FRAME. : 
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socket and the upper allowing them sufficient play to 
admit of their being turned about so that the dummy 
ducks when placed in them may be twisted round to 
face any direction, varying the position to taste, or 
making them sit with breasts to wind, or to the current 


if in a tidal water or stream. In Fig. 97 a light wooden 
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Fig. 97.—Flat Decoys and Frame Packed or Travelling. 


box, holding all the decoys, pins, wire, etc., is shown 
with hand-strap for convenience in carrying; the frame 
also, which is very light, and can be put together in a 
small compass and tied up with cord in the form 
indicated in sketch, is ready for transit to that part of 
the lake or water it is intended to visit. An illustra- 
tion showing these profile or flat decoys in use will be 
found on p. 235 Section II. 


Divine Duck DEcoy witH CORD AND ANCHOR. 


Fig. 98 represents an artificial decoy duck on the 
water, with a cord and pulley attachment whereby a 
diving motion is imparted, as shown in Fig. 99. This 
decoy is of wood carved out of the solid, with cord and 
anchor arrangement attached to the body, the weight 
resting on the bottom (but having a wider base than 
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Fig. 98.—Swimming. : Fig. 99.—Diving. 


Fies. 98 AND 99.—Drvine Duck Decoy. 


impede the action of the cord when pulled). The cord 
‘is pulled by the shooter from his place of concealment, 
and thus the head and neck of the decoy are pulled 
under water. 


Mertrat Decoys. 


In Fig. 100 is shown a hollow metal decoy as used in 


Fig. 100.—Hinged. Fig. 101.—Packed. 
Fies. 100 anp 101.—Hotiow Merat Decoys. 


r America, made with a detachable hinge or joint, so that 
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convenience of carriage. They must fit well round the 
edges, and have a little packing of cork or indiarubber 
along the joint, so that they be water-tight, and there is 
a catch at the head to hold the parts together. In 
Fig. 102 this decoy is shown on the water—a back view, 


Fig. 102.—Hollow Metal Decoy on the Water. 


and a {side view with one-half removed—with the cord 
arrangement for anchoring to a stone or weight. 
LivE DEcoySs. 


In Fig. 103 is shown a live-bird decoy on the water, 
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Fig. 108.—Live Decoy tethered. 
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tethered by a cord to an anchor weight resting on the 
bed of the pool or lake. A piece of leather is sewn or 
strapped “round the duck’s leg to prevent injury and 
chafing. 


Drcoy Duck FuLoat. 


bal 


rT his is a float or platform of wood on which a dead 
Mallard or other species of water-fowl may be set as a 
natural decoy when duck-shooting. , It is an American 
_ idea, and is made chiefly of wood, with wires to support 

: the bird, and can be folded up flat and put in the 
3 pocket. Fig. 104 is the upper surface of the float, with 


Fig. 104 Decoy Duck Float (packed). 

wires, weight, etc., folded down in the grooves cut for 
them, and the cord attached to a small staple in front 
to tether it by when in use and prevent its drifting 
away, and Fig. 105 a perspective view of the whole, 
with side and end wires opened out to receive bird. 
“The uses of these wires will be understood by reference 
“to the completed sketch of the bird on the water. 
The upright forked wire in front supports the head 
i and neck, the former being firmly pressed down in the 
fork, and the two side wires hold the bird in its posi- 


tion on the float, with the wings pressed to the sides by 
: i 7 
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thread or fine twine passed over the back from nails in 
the hollows at either side (see Fig. 106); at the back is 


Fig. 105.—Decoy. Float (open). 


a wire supporting the tail. The whole is steadied and 
made to ride the water in a duck’s natural position by 


—_— 


oct 


Fig. 106.—Bird fixed to Decoy Float. 


\ 
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a small rod with weight attached, which is kept at a : 
certain angle by a slot in the frame, as shown in Fig. 405. ‘ 
it is possible with this small. appliance to set up a bird 
on the water very artistically and naturally ; indeed, from 
its being the real thing, it may easily happen that when 
birds alight to these decoys the difficulty’ will be to 
distinguish the one from the other. To obviate this to 
‘a certain extent, in setting out your. decoys be careful 
to fix their positions, if possible, so that they may be in 
line, from your shooting-hut or the “blind,” with some 
natural object, such as. a tree or stone upon the bank 
opposite. This will enable you to fairly locate their 
position; or another plan may be adopted by attaching 
a small piece of paper to the decoy ducks rather towards 
their underside but so as to be plainly visible from the 
ambush. As the floats take up but little room, several 
may be packed together and taken with you when 
Shooting without much trouble, and may be very useful, 


_ providing, in the first place, you succeed in killing a bird 
) or two to fill them with. They are sold by Messrs. Bland 
and Sons, of 430, West Strand, London, at 41s. per pair. 


Dress. 


Unless the fowler keep himself warm and dry his Sport 
will be robbed of half its pleasure. It is miserable work 
sitting or standing about in the col when one is chilled 
: Tight through, and of course it is positively dangerous to 
do so when*wet. In a climate so humid and changeable 
aS ours, a veritable hot-bed for rheumatism and nursery 
for colds, where a range of 20deg. or 30deg. in the ther- 
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mometer in twenty-four hours is looked upon as a trifling 
matter or a common occurrence, it is in the highest 
degree essential that those who brave the elements 
should be well and suitably clothed. 

However much the wildfowler may be suided by mats, 
fashion, or fancy with respect to his outer garments, 
all underwear must be of wool, pure wool, unmixed with 
any other material. It should not be so tightly spun or 
closely woven as to feel ribbed and hard to the touch, 
but silky, soft, and fleecy. A good thickness of this 
should always be worn next to the skin, from top to 
toe, and it is the outer carments which must be regu- 
lated to suit changes of temperature, and so forth. 

With suitable underclothing, ordinary tweed or frieze- 
cloth garments will answer well enough for general pur- 
poses when tramping over marsh or along shore, care 
being exercised to adapt the colour of one’s clothes to 
the surroundings. 

As, however, much of the best wildfowl shooting is 
only to be obtained at the cost of exposure to the 
roughest weather, as well as by patiently waiting about 
in secure hiding-places, or when punting or sailing to 
fowl, the fowler who means to follow the sport thoroughly 
must be very differently clad to the fair-weather, daytime 
sportsman. In order to sit comfortably in hut, pit, punt, 
or sailing-boat, it will be necessary to wear the warmest 
clothing procurable, and for this work I find there is 
nothing to beat the warm, thick, blanket-like woollen 
cloth worn by the North Sea fisherlads. Taking this 
lesson from them, I soon found that what protected these 


Rete 


suing their calling along the Dogger Bank was equally 
efficacious and comforting in the case of the less-daring 
landlubber. This cloth is of a brownish-dun colour, very 
suitable for general work, and is by far the warmest and 
most comfortable of any material I have ever worn for 
this purpose. I have had it made up into loose breeches 
and trousers; also into a rather loose-fitting short smock, 
with neck wide enough to slip over the head and with 
no opening down front or back, but with a stand-up 
collar to come up nearly or quite to the ears. For boat 
work and for standing or sitting about in cold weather 
these are indeed a comfort, but when walking much the’ 
smock will be found too warm. A good woollen jersey 
such as is worn by fishermen, may be worn in lieu of a 


ment of the arms much more readily than does a coat. 
A soft woollen cloth cap of a quiet colour should be 
worn. For rough, wet, and dirty work, light oilskins are 
better than macintosh, and they will stand more wear 
and tear. 

Boots. 

So long as good and easy boots are chosen, the fowler 
may please himself as to the form they take when much 
walking has to be done; they may be made to reach to 
the knees like the so-called Field boots, or ordinary 


and dirty “work, the legs, as well as the feet, require 


protection, and to effect this with a proper degree of 


comfort I find there is nothing like leather. For most 
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-stout-hearted fellows against the terrible cold when pur- 


coat when wearing this smock: it gives to each move- © 


‘shooting-boots may be worn. In all wading, and in wet. 
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boat work, also for wading the dykes and creeks after 
plover and other fowl, for flighting and the like, I use 
fishermen’s thigh boots. Thése should be made by boot- 
makers who habitually make this kind of boot, and there 
are plenty to be found along the coast, for they will 
turn out a much better article and at less cost than 
tradesmen who only make them occasionally. They 
should be made large enough to draw on and off easily 
over two pairs of thick wool stockings, and the tops 
from a little below the knees should be thin and pliable, 
so as to fold back below the knees for walking. Thus - 


shod I have stood in water for hours at a time, when 


stalking or waiting for golden plover, geese, and other 
fowl, without experiencing the slightest discomfort. 


DREss FOR FLIGHT-SHOOTING. 


For Flight-Shooting as indeed for all branches of wild- 
fowling, the fowler must so far adapt the colour of his 
clothing to his environment that he may be practically 
invisible to the fowl. A. close-fitting cap should be 
worn, and this and the rest of his clothing may be of 
Some brown or greyish mixture. Black must be avoided, 
and white collars, cravats, and handkerchiefs concealed 
either by a muffler or by buttoning up the collar of the 
shooting-jacket close to the neck. Even when all these 
precautions are taken, it is astonishing how quickly 
ducks that have been much shot at or disturbed will 
detect the sportsman’s presence and whereabouts by his 
face. I have found that it is a folly to leave one’s pale 
face exposed after taking scrupulous care ‘to: be 
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clothed in sober-coloured garments, and that therefore a 
veil should be procured; it may be of thin and not too 
close network, and of the same colour as the rest of the 
clothing. The shooter can see through this fairly well, 
but the arrangement will be much more complete if two 
holes are cut out for the eyes, and neatly hemmed round 
with fine silk. This veil can be stowed away in the 
waistcoat pocket ; it will then be instantly ready for use 
by day or night, for it can be affixed in a moment by 
simply tucking one end within the cap and the other 
within the collar of the shooting coat, and may often 
come in very useful in the daytime for stalking fowl as 
well as for flight-shooting. The fowler will do well also 
to conceal his hands at such times by wearing gloves, — 
even if he does not habitually do so when shooting; and 
last, but not least, he must be careful to observe that 
his gun-barrels are as dull as possible. 

Shiny gun-barrels for this sport are an abomination, 
for by the glint of them fowl are warned of the presence 
of an enemy half a mile away, and even when they 
have approached within gunshot, the raising of a pair ot 
glistening tubes will cause the fowl to swerve or rise so 
suddenly that in the uncertain light “many shots] are 
missed. . 

Some of these details may appear unimportant, but by 
attending to them carefully the flight-shooter—and the 
shore-shooter in the day-time when stalking fowl—will 
- often be filling his bag and having rare sport when 
neighbouring gunners are remarking on their lack 
of success, or may be grumbling that the birds are 
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altogether too wild, never dreaming that they themselves 
are taking the surest measures to scare the fowl out of 
harm’s way. I have seen fellows at flight-time standing 
upright in the open in the middle of a field or marsh, 
encased in garments of sombre hue, awaiting, with be- 
fitting solemnity and silence, the approach of the birds, 
and looming-up in the gloaming like some statue in a 
London park or square. Assuredly such patience and en- 
thusiasm merit a better success; and if therefore it so hap- 
pens that one is casually invited to partake of this sport 
when totally unprepared with suitable clothing, it will, 
answer the purpose tolerably well to envelop one’s self 
in any old grey macintosh or dust-cloak that can be 
borrowed. When following wildfowl in the snow, the 
fowler, to be successful, must be clad in garments of 
spotless white. | 
Dogs. 

Dogs mustever form an important part of the equipment 
of a wildfowler. I have had a somewhat chequered 
experience, and have come to the conclusion that it is 
best not to recommend any particular breed of dog for 
wildfowling purposes. I find dogs of any particular 
breed vary considerably in individual temperament; 
several answer right well, but I cannot say that I have 
come across the particular strain of which it may be 
said that it is the best absolutely, individually and col- 
lectively. 

An Irish water spaniel I had was in some respects 
the best dog I ever possessed. For flight shooting he 


was invaluable. Constant practice at this work makes 
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one very keen of sight and hearing, but the intelligent 


“Mick” was a wonder, and could beat me hollow. He 

would: sit by my’ Side in. the “blind,” pit, or ‘other 
, shelter, inmost sedate and knowing fashion, and when 
duck were approaching he not only told me of the fact 
by pricking his long, pendulous ears, but also by his looks 
indicated the direction from which they were coming. To 


his sagacity, poor old dog, I owe many a fine fat mallard 


I could not have killed otherwise (particularly on breezy 
nights, and when the light began to fail), for I was 
enabled to locate the sound of their wings and quickly 
obtain a sight of the birds. Old flight-shooters know 
full well what an advantage it is to be able to do this, 
as only a fleeting momentary glance is obtained of the 
passing fowl when the light is at all bad. 


‘“‘Charlie,” an Airedale terrier, another very useful dog 


[ had, Was So very sagacious that with a little training he : 


became a most useful ally. His courage and strength 
were remarkable; he was generously inclined, but being of 
a warm-blooded temperament he would not be put upon, 
and would fight. On one occasion when I was flighting 
on a tidal marsh, a retriever, by mistake and in his 
anxiety to serve his master, was about to march off 
with a duck I had dropped midway between the two 
stands. Although little more than half his weight, 
“Charlie” with his powerful jaw and remarkably fine set 
of teeth promptly settled the retriever, who had a notion 
he was in the wrong. Not so his master, however, a 
poaching “card,” for he came up “bold as brass,” and 
demanded “that duck”; and I thought I was in for a 
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scuffle too, for I did not intend to part. However, on 
showing a bold front to the enemy, he retreated. I had 
frequent occasion to impress upon “Charlie” that fighting 
dogs want fighting masters, for, although really of a 
very humble and quiet disposition, there were many 
people who were inclined to think that because he could 
and did respond quickly when called upon to fight he 
must be the aggressor. Always willing, brisk as a bee, 
“Oharlie” proved a faithful friend, and, notwithstanding 
one very bad trait, the occasional mauling of birds when 
left alone with them, I kept him a considerable time, for 
he fairly revelled in the sport. No day was too long 
for him, and when flight time arrived he did not curl 
himself up into a steaming, shivering ball, refusing 
to stir as some dogs do when called upon to fetch fowl. 

I will complete the trio by giving my experience with 
a dog of quite a different kind, to wit, a French poodle. 
He had some good points, which I never could discover 
or bring out in dogs of any other breed that I have ever 
possessed; and, further, he was the staunchest and most 
faithful dumb friend I ever had. From what 1 saw of 
him I am seriously inclined to think that a French, or 
perhaps a Russian, poodle, might be made into the best 
all-round dog for a wildfowler, for given that indispen- 
gable qualification—courage—they may be taught almost 
anything. Poor old “Diss,” I came by him in curious 
fashion, for I saved him from a premature grave. The 
property of a gentleman whose time was a eood deal 
occupied with some professional duties, Master “Diss” as 


a puppy was left a good deal to the tender mercies of the 
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servants, and as" a consequence his early education was 
neglected. One day I met a man taking him along on a 
cord, and, out of mere curiosity, asked the reason. On 
| being informed that he had decimated a large flock of 
young turkeys, and that the fiat had gone forth for his 
destruction, I interceded, begging to be allowed to try to 
| reform him. The dog was most readily given over to 
me, but on the express understanding that he was to be 
seen ho more on or near his late master’s premises— 
this as much on account of the children’s devoted attach- 
ment to him as for his marauding propensity. It was 
too late then to effect a permanent cure of these evil 
habits, but on taking him in hand I soon found out that 
he might otherwise have been an invaluable ally. He 
always looked upon it as his special function in the field 
to catch all the game or fowl he could, his efforts in 
this direction being at times most amusingly grotesque. 
I cannot at present say whether this is inherent in his 
Kind, or only attributable in his case to early neglect. I 
am inclined to think it might not be found in others of 
his class, or, if so, might with care be eradicated. That 
being so, a poodle may possibly make the best and most. 
useful dog a wildfowler can possess. 


SHOTLON TE 


WAildfowl and Wlildfowling. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


HE keynote to successful wildfowl-shooting lies in 
| the knowledge of the birds, their habits, flight, 
food, and so forth. Costly equipage and skill in 
handling the shot-gun count for little if a man, when in 
the field, is not able to distinguish a jacksnipe from a 
sandpiper or curlews from gulls. It is in the highest 
degree essential, therefore, that the wildfowler should 
first educate himself to identify the fowl not only when 
in hand but also at a distance, at rest or on the wing; 
indeed, it is as necessary for the wildfowler to be a 
good ornithologist, as it is for the angler to be well 
versed in entomology. Each differing feature of colour, 


marking, or peculiarity of motion, contour, and flight, 


ee Back 
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must be mentally noted, in order to be able to recognise 
the birds as they turn up, and to successfully circumvent 
them: for the tactics adopted to secure one kind of duck 
may possibly be totally inadequate to bring the shooter 
within two gunshot lengths of some other less trustful 
member of the Anatide, so much do fowl differ in their 
habits by nature, or from circumstances, or environment. 
In addition to this, it is an indispensable condition of 
the sport that the fowler should be familiar with the 
food and time of feeding of the fowl, as well as their 
behaviour under varying conditions of weather, tides, and 
surroundings. 

To the man who goes out simply for the purpose of 
filling the bag, a blank day is a blank day, and his 
visage and demeanour show it; but to the observant 
naturalist-sportsman an empty bag at the end of a long 
and tiring day will be no criterion as to his feeling, for 
he may tramp home with heart far lighter than his bag 
even, and record an entry in his diary or memory which 
will be reverted to in after years with much pleasure. 

Naturalists, indeed, are indebted to the wildfowler for 
much that they have been able to record as to the 
habits of the various waterfowl. Many species resort to 
‘more or less out-of-the-way and inaccessible situations, 
and in some instances, it may be, have never been 
observed in a truly wild state by those who essay to 
write their history. The fowler is therefore in the best 
position to arrive at the true solution of the problem of 
correct identification of species, for no amount of 


scrutiny with or without glasses will ever be of the 
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same value as the observation of a bird and its habits 
in a state of nature, and the subsequent handling of it 
in the flesh. | 


Sporting Phraseology. - 


In order to set myself right with my reader, I must 
call attention in these prefatory remarks, to the question of 
sporting phraseology, and I may as well state here that 
as I shall frequently have occasion to speak of flocks of 
the various species of fowl, these will, in a general way, 
be spoken of as flocks. I have no wish to offend the 
refined sensitiveness - of any esthetic sportsman by 
omitting those niceties of phrase so dear to our 
forefathers, and I am, I trust, as ready aS anyone to 
uphold the best traditions and all that has a tendency 
to preserve our field sports in this country. At the 
same time I would remark, that we must be progressive 
in sport as in other things. The very improvements in 
the matter of guns, powders, as well as the other tackle 
required for all branches of sport, make us so nolens 
volens. 

We are told that old-time fowlers religiously used the 
following terms when speaking of the gatherings of the 
several fowl enumerated. 

A sege of herons and bitterns; a herd of swans, 
cranes, or curlews; a dopping of sheldrakes; a spring 
of teal; a covert of coot; a gaggle of geese; a padelynge 
(.e., paddling”) of ducks; a sord, or sute of mallards; 
a congregation of plover; a murmuration of starlings; 
an exaltation of larks; a host of sparrows; a watch of 
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nightingales; and a charm of goldfinches. Some of 
these probably were nicknames, which from constant 
usage came to occupy a place in the vocabulary of the 
orthodox fowler of a century ago; nevertheless, however 
appropriate and correctly chosen they may be, the use 
of some at least of these terms nowadays sounds a 
little far-fetched and savours of pedantry. 

I have no wish to interfere with the poetry of sport, 
but to me it would sound not a little comical to hear 
wildfowlers converse as follows: “Well, old boy, what 
success?” “Oh! I wasted most of my morning crawling 
to a murmuration of starlings, which I foolishly mistook 
for a congregation of plover. What did you. do?’ Oh: 
I! Well, I too fell into error, for I frittered away my 
morning in stalking yonder exaltation of larks, thinking 
they were dunlin, and in doing so disturbed the only | 
sord of mallards on the whole marsh.” I therefore leave 
to those who may wish it the task of sorting out the 
proper names and putting them in the right place, con- 
tenting myself with the terms Ori 7S me ys Peay 
apie od 30 Fi or whatever seems best to lay hold upon, as well 
as handiest for use in the field. 


Game Certificate. 


Woodcock, snipe, quail, and landrail are met with here 
and there when wildfowl-shooting, and it should be 
remembered that anyone shooting them without being” 
duly possessed of a game certificate renders himself 
liable to a penalty on conviction. 
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Protection of Wild Birds. 

Next, with respect to the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts 
of 1880 and 1881, the shooter will do well to master 
some few facts. I will therefore, as so many synonyms 
are employed, here give a list of the birds named in the 
Act, while for the benefit of the uninitiated local names, 
or nicknames, as well as any others the writer has come 
across in his wanderings, will be explained under their 
proper headings. 


t 
SCHEDULE. 


American Quail 


Gull (except black- Puffin 


Auk backed gull) Purre 
Avocet Hoopoe Razorbill 
Bee-eater - Kingfisher Redshank 
Bittern Kittiwake — Reeve or Ruff 
Bonxie Lapwing Roller _ 
Colin Lark Sanderling 
Cornish Chough . Loon Sandpiper 
Coulterneb Mallard Scout 
Cuckoo Marrot Sealark. . 
Curlew Merganser Seamew 
Diver Murre Sea-parrot 
Dotterel Night-hawk Sea-swallow 
Dunbird Nightjar Shearwater 
Dunlin Nightingale Sheldrake 
Eider Duck Oriole Shoveller 
Fern owl Owl Skua 
Fulmar Oxbird Smew 
Gannet Oyster-catcher Snipe 
Goatsucker Peewit | Solan Goose 

- Godwit Petrel Spoonbill 
Goldfinch Phalarope Stint 
Grebe Plover Stone Curlew | 
Greenshank Plover’s-page Stonehatch 
Guillemot Pochard. Summer Snipe 
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Tarrock Tystey Wild Duck 
Teal Whaup Willock | 
Tern : Whimbrel Woodcock 
Thickknee Widgeon Woodpecker 


It will be at once observed that several birds herein 
enumerated do not come within the scope of this work, 
and that some which do this have several aliases. The 
comprehensive and convenient term wild duck here covers 
very many of the species the fowler is most concerned 
with, whilst the geese and swans are entirely ignored. 


CLoseE TIME. 


It must not be forgotten that by the terms of the Act 
all wild birds are protected from the 1st day of March to 
the 1st day of August; in the case of the scheduled birds 
to the tune of £1 for each bird for each offence, and 
as regards any other wild bird not named in the list a 
reprimand and costs for the first offence, and for every 
subsequent offence a fine of 5s. and the costs for each bird. 

In the case of the unscheduled birds, the owner or 
occupier of the land on which birds are taken, or a person 
authorised by the owner or occupier, is exempt. 

The date of the close time may be altered by. the 
County Council, or other authority, in any county or part 
of a county, and the wildfowler will do well to note the 
changes that have already been made, and to keep him- 
self posted up from time to time, or he may, literally 
and figuratively, “put his foot in it.” In the county of 


Lincoln, the county of Huntingdon, the Isle of Ely, and 
8 
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the liberty of Peterborough, the close time has been 
altered so as to take effect from the 415th of March to 
the 31st of August; in Essex the birds are protected 
from the 15th of March to the ist of August; and in 
Northumberland from the 1st of March to the 41th of 
August. 
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CHAPTER 11 


SWANS AND SWAN SHOOTING. 


N some books on natural history the swan is made © 
| to play second fiddle to the goose; but I will here 
place it, first, for it is certainly the largest, if it is 
not the most important, object of the fowler’s quest. 

The main external distinguishing feature of the swan 
is the shape and colouration of the head and bill, as 
depicted in the following sketches (Figs. 107 to 140) 
taken from the heads of the specimens presented by 
Mr. J. EH. Harting to the Natural History Museum at. 
South Kensington. 

There are four British species of swans. The first, 
because the best known, being 


The Mute Swan (Cygnus olor). 
(Fie. 107.) 
we) Litis. is our common tame swan, and is so well 
known that I need not attempt to describe it. 
Although existing in a perfectly wild state, and 
breeding no. farther away from us than Denmark, 


the South of Sweden, and some parts of Germany, I 
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know of no properly authenticated instance where this 
bird has been met with in a perfectly wild state in our 
country; and it is not unreasonable to assume that those 
of the species falling to the gunner upon tidal or other 
open waters in severe weather are in reality semi- 
domesticated, frozen-out stragglers from preserved waters. 
The tyro, therefore, should not be too jubilant at having 
secured a prize until assured by someone competent to 
judge as to his “kill” being a real wild swan in the 
form of a Hooper, or at least a Bewick’s Swan; other- 
wise, instead of being called a wildfowler, he may find 
himself dubbed a tame swan shooter. 


The Hooper (Cygnus musicus). 
(Fra. 108.) 


This, the true wild swan, derives its name from its 
remarkable trumpet-like note. The Hooper is a regular 
winter visitant, varying in numbers according to the 
mildness or severity of the season. In mild winters it 
is comparatively scarce: in hard weather it is tolerably 
abundant, and it then visits our coasts in search of open 
waters and food. In this swan the bill is black, and 
the skin at the base yellow; and this part, instead of 
being raised as in the common swan, is depressed. The 
first year the cygnets are of a dull fawn colour; in the 
second they assume the adult white plumage. The legs, 
toes, and feet are black. Old birds measure from beak 
to tail 5ft., and weigh up to 24lb.; but young birds will 
frequently be found to weigh at least 10lb. less than 
this. 


Fig. 108.—HEApD oF THE HOOPER. : 
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Bewick’s Swan (Cygnus Bewickit). 
(Fre. 109.) 


B 


A winter visitant, this swan is frequently met with in 
England in some seasons, is tolerably plentiful in favour- 
able situations along the west coast of Scotland, but is 
far more abundant in Ireland than elsewhere in our 
islands. It is there no uncommon thing to see hundreds 
-—and even, in some instances, thousands it is said— 
massed together. They arrive early in December. The 
young birds do not get the adult plumage until their 
second year, being greyish-brown before. The old birds 
are pure white, and have the bill black with orange- yellow 
base. They are smaller than the Hooper, measuring 
about 4ft. from beak ne Rurehee 


Polish Swan (Cygnus immutabilis). 
(Fre. 110.) 


_ Naturalists appear to be somewhat divided in opinion 
as to this bird being specifically distinct from C. olor. 
Although it must be admitted there are points of resem- 
blance to the common swan, there is no getting away 
from the fact that in the plumage of the young of the 
Polish Swan there is little change, it being more or less 
- white from hatching—hence its specific name; whereas, 

as is well known, the cygnets of C. olor are sooty-grey, 
: and they do not get their adult white plumage until 

about two years of age. In the Polish Swan the bill 
is reddish-orange and the nails, nostrils, and base are 
ia black ; the black knob at the base of the bill is Notyso 
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prominent as it is in the common swan; the legs and 
feet are slate-grey. Length, about 4ft. 9in. from beak to 
end of tail. Whole plumage, pure white. 


Wild Swan Shooting. 


There really is not very much to be said on the sub- 
ject of swan-shooting, for as the birds are not over- 
plentiful in. the most favourable seasons no such system- © 
atic methods can be adopted as in the pursuit of fowl 
which are more numerous. It may be remarked, however, 
that to shoot a swan is the end and aim of most wild- 
fowlers; but some, having once accomplished the feat, 
are content to leave the further pursuit to others, or, at 
any rate, will not pass smaller fowl by for the sake of a 
shot at a swan. 

Hoopers on first arriving in this country are not 
difficult of approach with punt and gun, and they 
may also be sailed to with an ordinary sailing-boat 
occasionally; but after being under fire a few times they 
become the wariest of fowl. Early in the ‘season the 
Bewick’s Swan is, I am told, still easier of access than 
the Hooper, but I have not myself shot this swan. 

Although by no means rare birds, the Hooper and its 
smaller ally, Bewick’s Swan, will not often be met with 
by the average wildfowler in England; indeed, it often 
happens that swans are not seen for four or five seasons, 
although the fowler is out regularly two or three days a 
week during the winter. In hard weather, and after a 
heavy gale at sea, they are sometimes met with in our 
large estuaries or along the coast. In Scotland they 


2) 


Fig. 109.—Hzap or Brewick’s Swan 
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occur more frequently; in ‘Treland, as before remarked, 
_ they are more abundant than elsewhere in these islands. 

By reason of their length of neck and height above 
water, swans enjoy an extended range of vision denied 
to all lesser fowl, so that, where much persecuted, access 
to them becomes well-nigh impossible. When found on 
inland waters out of reach from the bank or shore, a 
shot may sometimes be obtained at these birds by having 


them driven. The wildfowler, however, must carefully 


note the direction of the wind, and also take advantage 


of any previously-acquired knowledge of the route usually 
adopted by the birds when disturbed. Swans are often 
seen here some weeks after the close of the shooting- 
season, resting and feeding whilst journeying northward 
to their breeding-quarters, and apparently enjoying to the 


full the quiet and immunity from danger denied to them 


a little earlier in the year. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey says he has seen in Treland 
two hundred or more Bewick’s swans massed together, 
and ‘the noise they made on rising, caused by the wing 
beating smartly against the water, was most: Ee 
resembling the snapping of a number of strong sticks.” 


Their cry he likens to a-note of music or the twang of 


in Get SNe 


fiddlestrings, or to the word “tong” quickly uttered. It | 
is not unreasonable to suppose that freedom from perse- 


cution may be one great cause for the abundance of the 
bird in Ireland; for the author I have quoted above 
mentions, in his “Fowler in Ireland,” that a very general 


_ feeling prevails, in the Western counties especially, against 


‘Slaying a swan—‘the superstition is that something 
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dreadful will sooner or later overtake the man who kills 
one .... the poor fowler could not for a purse of gold 
be induced to fire at a swan.” So perhaps, after all, we 
may take it that climate and food are not the sole 
reasons which induce these birds to winter in Ireland in 
such numbers. 


CHARGES. 


With respect to the size of shot best suited for swan 
shooting, I would remark that the fowler must be ouided 
in his choice by one of two things, whether ashore or 
afloat. First, therefore, if he intends to shoot in happy- 
go-lucky fashion, taking the body of the bird as_ his 
target, he must use large mould shot—S.S.G. of fifteen 
pellets to the ounce, and so on. If, however, he intends 
to go about the business in more workmanlike fashion, 
he will do far better with shot of a very much smaller 
size in his shoulder Sun, and’ Nov 2 Or No. 1 in his punt- 
gun, when, by aiming at the heads and necks—the most 
vulnerable parts of these strong and thickly-clad birds— 
he will do far more execution. 


Fiq. 110.—Heap or THE PotisH SwAN. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


ee WILD GEESE. 


HERE. are oni species of the genus ties Chk i 
“may properly lay claim to the title of British ag 
SESE, viz., the Snow . Goose, Grey-lag, Bean, Pink- — ee 
oted, White-fronted, _ - Bernacle, | Brent, and the —Red- 
vr asted Goose. To these may be added two sub-species, 
Lesser White-fronted Goose and the white- bellied form 
the Brent Goose. 


Wildfowlers from time immemorial have had a as 


ready method of distinguishing the geese; the Grey- 
“ Bean, White-fronted, and Pink-footed being termed 
Grey Geese,” ” and the Bernacle and Brent “Black Geese.” 


he Grey Geese are, as a rule, inland feeders, whilst 
sir Black congeners are more strictly marine—at least, 
e Brent Goose is so; and the Bernacle, Which may be © 9.7 4 - 
d from its habits. to be in some measure the con-. a : : 
ting-link between Brent and Grey Geese, usually feeds | 4 ‘ leh 
Saline Marshes, or on pasture or other lands contiguon® Lone i — 
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The Snow Goose. 


Naturalists recognise a large and a small form of this 
goose, giving to the former the title of Anser hyperboreus 
nivalis, and to the latter that of Lesser Snow - Goose 
(Anser (or Chen) hyperboreus albatus). To Mr. Howard’ 
Saunders belongs ‘the credit of first making known the 
fact of this bird being a visitor to the British Islands. 
Having purchased two dead birds in Leadenhall Market 
on the 9th of November, 1871, and after carefully investi- 
gating and tracing the circumstances, Mr. Saunders con- 
clusively established the fact that these birds had been 
shot a few days before on the Lake of Tacumshane, on 
the south coast of Co. Wexford. : 

At Beverley, on the 45th of January, 1891, I saw three 
birds which I was of opinion could be no other than Snow 
Geese. This observation I recorded in the F%eld of 24th 
January, 1891, as follows: “On the 16th inst. I saw 
flying over my house three large white birds, which I at 
first took to be swans, and as they appeared too small 
for Hoopers, I thought they might be Bewicks or even 
Polish; but on seeing distinct black or very dark mark- 
ings on the wings, I thought it possible they might prove, 
to be Snow Geese (Chen albatus). The dark colouring was 
very noticeable and was only on the wings, the rest of the 
body being white, so they could not by any possible chance 
be taken for cygnets. They were some two hundred yards 
from me, and flying at a height of about one hundred feet. 
They flew in line, but with more space between them than 
common wild geese usually have.” To this the editor 
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. appended the footnote: “Might they not have been 


wings.” In the succeeding issue I replied: “ That the three oe 
birds recorded to have been seen by me in your last issue : 
_ were not gannets, I feel certain. In a good light and at 
a. distance of two hundred yards it would I think be difficult 
for anyone who had had opportunities for observation to 


any British species of wild geese; but then the Snow : 
Geese are not British, and differ from all British species 
! in being pure white, with black tips to the wings. To 
the great majority of English sportsmen they- are naturally 
quite unknown. Nevertheless, the letter of Mr. Macpher- 
son, published last week, tends to confirm the impression 
that a small party of Snow Geese visited England during 
€ present winter, and has been detected by two or three 
good observers. Mr. H. Sharp’s experience as a fowler 


l ssuredly gives weight to his opinion. It would be inter- 


ting to observe what has become of the illustrious 
strangers. 3 

In the same issue of the Field the Rev. H. A. Mac- 
pherson mentions having met with four of the birds in 
Cumberland on 22nd January, 1891, when accompanied 7 


a friend—Mr. Dixon Thorpe. 


Mr. Macpherson further commented on the improbability — 
anyone who had had opportunities for observation con- 
nding gannets with Snow Geese, and in this opinion © 
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we were both fortified by some remarks in the same issue 
of the paper of an accurate observer and painstaking 
naturalist, Mr. F. Boyes, who said that in a lengthy 


experience: “‘I have never known an old gannet to come 


inland so far as Beverley—always young birds and al- 
ways singly”; and, further, Mr. Boyes points out that 
“The want of neck, and the narrowness and peculiar 
angle of the wings in the gannet, to say nothing of its 
long stern, which in the goose is, as it were, cut off 
short,” are points which could not be overlooked by | 
anyone familiar with wildfowl. | : 

I have gone into this matter somewhat. at length, for 
it is important that the claims of the Snow Goose to the 
title of British should be fully recognised. It may be 
that the Snow Goose only visit this country during very 
hard frosts, for January, 1891, will be remembered as. 
exceptionally severe. At that time the great expanse of 
the Upper Humber was at times almost completely 
packed with drift ice, which prevented all sailing vessels 
from getting through. Some of the hummocks of ice that 
were stranded on the foreshore and mudbanks were 
quite 6ft. in thickness, and were piled up in places to a 
height of 10ft. or 12ft., presenting an appearance more 
decidedly Arctic than can often be witnessed in this country. 

The adult Snow Goose has the entire plumage pure 
white with the exception of the quill feathers, which are 
black. The bill is light red, with whitish nail; legs and 
feet, red. Length, about 30in. The plumage of the young 


is more or less greyish-brown, and the legs and feet are 
olive-brown. 
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Grey-lag Goose (Anser cinereus). 
(Fre. 111.) , 


eBy common consent this goose, is considered to be 
; ~~ the origin Ge “our. domestic bird. . This. net. 2: little 
singular that this goose, the only one of the genus Anser 
remaining to breed in these islands, should be the rarest 


of the Grey geese. Formerly the Grey-lag was much 


Fig. 111.—Grey-lag Goose. 


“more abundant, and bred in the fens of Lincolnshire and 


other marshy places in our Eastern counties; but, like 
many other species of aquatic fowl, it has had to retire 
before that wave of civilisation the reclamation of land 
and drainage of the fens. Now its only breeding-places 
in these islands are situated in two or three counties in 
Scotland, on some of the islands of the coast. of that 


f 
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country, and in Ireland in Co. Monaghan. The Grey-lag 
is a less frequent visitor in winter than formerly, and, 
so far as I have been able to judge, out of the Grey 
geese killed in England, probably not five per cent are 
Grey-lags. | 

The Grey-lag is the largest of our Grey geese, and 
measures about 34in. in length. An illustration of the bird 
being appended I need not describe the plumage further 
than to remark that the bill, which has a whitish nail, 
and the legs and feet are flesh-coloured. 


The Bean Goose (Anser segetum). 
(Fie. 112.) 


Some naturalists consider this to be the most abundant 
of all the Grey geese visiting Great Britain; but I must 
say that my experience does not by any means go to 
confirm this view, so far as the East coast is concerned. 
In Ireland, however, it would appear to be the commonest 
species. | | 

The Bean Goose has been so frequently confounded 
with its near relation the Pink-footed Goose, that much 
has been written in error concerning it in consequence. 

Some naturalists affirm that the Bean Goose derives 
its name from the knob, or nail, at the end of the bill, 
while there are others who say that it acquired its designa- 
tion from its fondness for beans. In the course of a some- 
what lengthy experience with these birds on the Hast 
coast, I have never been able to discover that they evince 
any such decided preference for the grain. On the con- 


trary, I have generally met with them when frequenting 
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marsh or pasture land. In one district, where I have shot 
several, 1 invariably find the Bean Goose shows a decided 
‘ partiality for ereen clover and rye grass, the indigenous 
grasses and roots, and for green wheat; and this not- 
withstanding the fact that a considerable acreage of the 
Jand is sown with beans. I do not wish to convey the 
impression that the Bean Goose never chooses a grain 
diet, but I do say that in my experience these birds do 
not evince so great a craze for grain as the Pink-footed 


ig. 112.—Bean Goose. 


"species; and, further, that they reside chiefly in, and 
draw the greater portion of their subsistence from, the 


marshes. 
ab f 


In the last edition of Yarrell I see it stated “that one — 


oe f of the names of the Bean Goose throughout France is 


Ole des moissons, or Harvest Goose, from its frequenting 


-corn-fields.” It will be interesting to learn if the bird has 
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been correctly identified. This statement as to the Bean | 
Goose agrees so exactly with my own experience of the 
Pink-footed Goose in England that I should not be sur- 
prised to learn that this is another case of mis-identifi- 
cation. There can, I think, be no doubt whatever as to 
the grain-feeding propensity of the Bean Goose having 
been much overstated in this country. 

Nor have I found that the Bean Goose congregates in 
such numbers as the Pink-footed Goose. I have more 
frequently come across families of half-a-dozen or so, and 
strings of a dozen to a score in number. The Bean Goose 
has a deeper call-note than the Pink-footed Goose, and is 
not usually so clamorous; indeed, I have sometimes seen 
a Skein of the former fly for a mile at a stretch without 
uttering a sound, and it has on several occasions occurred 
to me to notice that on being disturbed the Bean Goose 
goes on itS way in silence after the first alarm has 
subsided. In flight it is somewhat slow and heavy as 
compared with the smaller species, the Pink-footed Goose. 
It appears to have been authoritatively and decisively 
ascertained that the Bean Goose does not now remain 
to breed in these islands, whatever it may have done 
formerly. 

THE BEAN GOOSE IN IRELAND. 

Wm. Thompson, in his “Natural History of Ireland,” 
says: “The Bean Goose remains during the winter in 
suitable localities throughout the island. About Belfast, 
with its highly-cultivated neighbourhood, little is known 
of it, except as a passing visitant.” A further perusal 
of this most interesting work reveals the fact that in 
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‘Ireland, as. 1. Pisotand, these “suitable localities” are the — 
meadows and ‘marshes in great measure, for I find it 


‘stated that “the Bean Goose frequents annually, in winter, 


the bogs about Dromedaragh and Clough, County of 
_ Antrim, from ten to twenty birds usually keeping together 
: in flocks. Their appearing much on wing is considered 
> to foretell an approaching storm long before it is denoted 
| by any other means. Over the wilder and more humid 
_ parts of the northern counties generally, the species is 
found during winter.” And further that they “are very 
plentiful in all the counties of Connaught, where they 
: generally appear at the full of the moon after the middle of 
3 October, and leave at the full of the moon in April. They 


are very numerous on the extensive flat bogs and 
swamps of those counties.” In the bogs of Cork, Kerry, 
and other counties, it is also noted as being more or 
less plentiful. On the whole, therefore, we may take it - 
to be much more numerous and generally distributed in 
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% Treland than elsewhere in these islands. 


THE BEAN GOOSE IN SCOTLAND. 


_ With regard to the habits of the Bean Goose in Scot- 
land, Wim. Macgillivray remarks: ‘‘In the eastern and 
southern parts of Scotland they appear in October, betak- 
ing themselves to particular localities, generally open 
- pasture or large fields. There they feed on grass, young 
wheat, clover, and other plants. In March and April they 

' visit the newly-ploughed fields to pick up the oat-seed, 
‘ beans, pease, and roots of Potentilla anserina, and various 
: grasses.” 
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This goes to strengthen me in the opinion that the 
Bean Goose is decidedly more herbivorous than gramin- 
ivorous, for the last sentence quoted seems to prove that 
it is in March and April, when vegetation has not yet 
recovered from the frosts and snows of winter, nor yet 
made much headway against the withering, cutting east 
wind usually experienced at that time, that this bird 
chooses a diet of grain. 

One distinguishing feature about the Bean and the 
Pink-footed Goose is the black nail, or “bean,” at the 
end of the bill; that in the Grey-lag and the White- 
fronted Goose is white or whitish. Another prominent 
feature and aid to identification is the colour of the legs, 
feet, and bill: in the Bean Goose the feet, legs, and 
middle portion of the bill are orange. Adult males measure 
up to 33in. in length, and I have killed them weighing a 
little over 8lb., but find that heavier birds than this are 
recorded. The female is similar in plumage to the male, 


but is rather smaller. 


The Pink-footed Goose (Anser brachyrhynchus). 
(Fic. 118.) 


In this country Mr. Bartlett, in a paper read before the 
Zoological Society in 1839, first pointed out the claims 
of this bird to be considered a distinct species. He then 
appropriately named it Anser phanicopus, the Pink-footed 
Goose, but it being afterwards discovered that in France 
M. Baillon had already named it Anser brachyrhynchus, 
the Short-billed Goose, this latter as a scientific title was 
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: allowed priority; still, the bird to this day is known 
familiarly as the Pink-footed Goose. 

oe JT have had exceptional opportunities for observing this 
_ species in East Yorkshire and elsewhere, and have killed 
numbers of them at one time or another. As an edible 
: commodity the Pink-footed Goose does not take high 
_ tank, but as a sporting-bird, and where plentiful, it is 


Fig, 113.—Pink-Footed Goose. | 


q indeed bad to beat. The wild, harmonious music emitted 
© by large gaggles of these birds is most exhilarating, and 
e lends a charm to sport which is only to be found or 
: : equalled, but not excelled, by a pack of hounds when in 
~ full cry. } | 

i: ne In one favoured locality, in certain seasons, I have 
seen the Pink-footed Goose in enormous numbers ; but 
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as it would be impossible to arrive at any correct 
estimate, I will not hazard a guess. Suffice it to say 
‘their numbers on some few occasions could only be 
computed by thousands, for I have seen them stretching 
across the sky in more or less broken or continuous 
skeins, strings, and lines for many miles; and, on the 
other hand, when on the ground or water, I have seen 
acres blued over with the birds. 

In some districts [ am acquainted with, the Pink-footed 
Goose is to be met with from about the 25th Sept. until 
well on in April. | 

In East Yorkshire it is decidedly and emphatically a 
erain-feeder, so long as that kind of food is to be had. 
Barley is much grown on the Yorkshire Wolds, -and to 
this fact, in great measure, if not entirely, may be attri- 
buted the annual appearance there of this species. It is 
barley the Pink-footed Goose wants, and barley it will 
have. : 

Indeed in this district the Pink-footed Goose may with 
propriety be termed the Harvest Goose, for it arrives 
sometimes before the crops are gathered, and I have 
known it to come whilst the late-sown barleys were still 
standing. 

The Pink-footed Goose is most regular in its habits. 
Unless subjected to great and systematic persecution, it 
will remain in the stubble the greater part of the day, 
returning at night to rest. on some quiet island, or sand- 
or mud-bank, off the coast, or in an adjacent estuary. 

Later in the season, when the grain is pretty well 


gleaned up, or is covered with snow, these birds resort 
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to the grass marshes, to clover fields, and to the young” 
wheats: indeed, the damage they do the last-named crops 
in some districts is so considerable that the farmers have. 
occasionally to employ lads to keep them off. 

In the Pink-footed Goose, the nail and the base of the 
pill are black, and the middle portion is pink; the legs 
and feet also are pink. Length about 30in. A very com- 
mon weight is from 6lb. to 6$lb.;. but I have shot them 
os weighing a gooddeal more, after a lengthened course of 


? barley. 


i yey a Very fair impression as to the general appearance 
e of the Bean Goose and Pink-footed Goose, although 
“ when placed in juxtaposition the latter appears to 
be the larger. This, of course, is not so, as will 
ie gathered from the measurements and weights given. 


/ 


The White-fronted Goose (Anser albifrons). 
(Fre. 114.) . 


Oy This bird owes its name to the white band of feathers 
at the base of the bill, though whether this or the hand- 
a ‘somely-barred waistcoat of adult birds is the more gener- 
ally noticeable feature is difficult to decide. Whatever 
may be advanced on either side, it cannot be said that 
_ the White-fronted Goose is in exclusive possession of 
_ these features, for in the Grey-lag I have observed more 
or less of the black markings on the breast, and in the 
Pink-footed the white forehead is sometimes present. 


ioe) 


_ as the Laughing Goose, on account of the call-note being 


I think the illustrations given (Figs. 112 and 1138) con- | 


The White-fronted Goose is known in some localities ‘ 
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very quickly repeated, so as to somewhat resemble a 
laugh. It is a regular visitor to our shores in winter, 
and, equally with its Grey congeners before mentioned, 
is local in its distribution. It appears to be far more 


Fig. 114—White-Fronted Goose. 


common in Ireland, especially in the north and west, 
than in England or Scotland, and this is not to be won- 
dered at so much, seeing that the bird, like the Bean 
Goose, appears to be graminivorous. 


THE WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE IN IRELAND. 

W. Thompson, in his “Natural History of Ireland,” 
says: “To the wilds of Connaught this species resorts 
every winter, and associates commonly with the Bean 
Goose.” KE. T. Booth, however, goes a step further 
in showing that this goose is decidedly more sociably 
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“inclined, apparently, than other Grey Geese, for he says 
that “It associates with the ‘Bean’ and other species of 


- wild geese.” This is somewhat remarkable, seeing that 
this eroup of birds ‘usually assorts only with those of 
their own species. In the Field (20th May, 1893), Lord 
a  Lilford mentions a still more interesting and remarkable > 


fact which has come under his notice, and which confirms. 


these statements as to the intermingling of the species 
: auch more conclusively, and this I will here quote: “A 


_ female White-fronted Goose here, which has had a male 
(apparently perfectly strong and healthy) in her company 


for two or three years, last year paired with a male of 


the Bean Goose, laid four eggs, and reared three young » 
‘birds. This season she has again mated with the same 


Ay 


bird, and is now sitting on five eggs; although her proper 


pouse is still in the same enclosure, and, to all appear- 


ance, vigorous, certainly very clamorous .. . the survivor 


‘is a very handsome bird, resembling his male parent in 
the colour of legs. and bill, and with the comparatively 
light carriage and thin neck of the Bean Goose, but with 


a pure white frontal patch.” I mention this, for it is not ~ 
beyond the bounds of possibility that the fowler may 
me across a hybrid of this kind, and,’ for want of 


accurate knowledge, fail to recognise or record it. 


In hard weather the White-fronted Goose appears to be 
much more generally distributed over the country, owing 
no doubt to a dearth or inaccessibility of food in its 
favourite haunts. Colonel Hawker says it was quite | 
unknown to the gunners on the Hampshire coast 
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till the frost in 1830, when it was more or less dis- 
- persed over other parts of Great Britain; and, writing in 
1844, adds: “I have seen none there since that year.” 
Booth, however, mentions that he saw hundreds in a day 
in Pevensey Level (Sussex), about 4856, but that twenty | 
years later, a winter often passed without a single bird 
being obtained in that quarter. 

Generally, this species would seem to be less shy than 
the other Grey geese. 


Distinct FoRMS OF THE WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE. 


There appear to be two distinct forms of the White- 
fronted Goose, a large and a small, the latter being styled 
Anser albifrons minutus. So far as I am aware at present, 
there exists but one duly authenticated British-killed 
specimen of the Lesser White-fronted Goose—that shot 
by Mr. Alfred Chapman oft the Northumbrian coast some 
few seasons ago. This diminutive form of the White- 
fronted Goose would appear to be the one named Anser 
— erythropus by Linneeus. 
+) Fhe. White. fronted Goose is the smallest of the Grey 
geese; it measures about 28in. in length. The bill, legs, 


and feet are orange. 


The Bernacle Goose (Amser lewcopsis). 
(Fra. 115.) 


There appears to have existed some little doubt as to 
the. Correct: spelling of the name of this goose, as to 
whether it should be Bernicle—which is perhaps the 
oldest rendering-—Bernacle, or Barnacle. I believe that 
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enlightened circles now-a-days. This goose, to judge 
simply from outward appearance, would seem to be, in 
some degree, a link connecting our Grey geese with the 
true Brents, and its habits would also, in some measure, 
confirm this. But perhaps, after all, it is more nearly 
related to its ereat American cousin, A. canadensis, than 


to either Grey geese or Brents. It was long known as 


Fig. 115.—Bernacle Goose. 

the “Tree Goose,” from a popular superstition asserting 
that the bird was produced from the shells which adhere 
_ to the bottoms of. ships and to trees long immersed in 
the sea. This exceedingly foolish myth has, however, at 
length been exploded. , | 


f west than on the east coast of the United Kingdom, 
being more abundant on some of the islands off the west 


coast ‘or Scotland than elsewhere. 
40 


given above is the form generally considered correct in 


= The species is generally much more common on the 
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THE BERNACLE GOOSE IN IRELAND. 


- In Ireland, Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey says: “Bernacle 
are fairly numerous, and we have several times observed 
from fifty to a hundred together; but they are every where 
very local in their habits, coming year after year to the 
same localities, and seldom choosing fresh ones. They 
are not so wild as the Brent: a fowler has more chance 
of a shot at Bernacle than at the former species, for — 
Bernacle do not always surround themselves by salt 
water or broad, shelterless ooze, but sometimes rest in 
approachable places on dry land.” ‘In Ireland, too, the 
country folk call both this goose and the Brent “Barnacle,” 
the terms “land” and “water” serving to differentiate 
the two species—the former as prefix co. the. ‘true 
Bernacle, on account of its being a landfeeder, and the 

| latter to the Brent. | 


The Bernacle Goose resorts to low, grassy islands and 
saltings, and feeds principally upon grass and the roots 
and leaves of certain other plants. It measures from 24in. 


to 27in. in length. 


The Brent Goose. 
(Fie. 116.) 


This bird has a variety of scientific appellations, being 
styled by different naturalists, Anser brenta, Anser bernicla, 
Anser torquatus, and so on. The wildfowler, however, 
will not be so much concerned to know which name has 
priority, or is most fitting, as to learn that this goose is 


generally and widely known as the Brent Goose. It is a 
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_ regular winter visitant to this country, the main body 
x arriving from circumpolar breeding haunts about the end 
of October and returning about the end of March or early 
in April. In Ireland, however, according to several good 
observers, it appears to be much earlier in its coming, 
2 for it has frequently been seen there about the last week 
in August, whilst the major portion would seem to be 
established in winter quarters, fully a month earlier than 
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Fig. 116.—Brent Goose. 


18 the case with the large gageles wintering on the East : 
Coast of Great Britain. 3 
In this direction, it may be remarked in passing, there a 
vis a field which may well be investigated farther, in : a 
_ order to discover, so far as is possible, whence come the | : 

_ birds Which winter in Ireland, and whether the light or 
| dark form is most commonly met with there. 
. ‘Observant naturalists have separated the Brent Goose é 
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into three varieties, and two of these, the light-bellied 
and the darker form, reach this country. The latter is 
the commoner variety on the Hast Coast. The light-bellied 
kind, called the White-bellied Brent (Anser brenta glauco- 
gaster), appears to be much less common, but is, never- 
theless, met with each season. 

I have already mentioned how strong a liking some 
of the Grey geese have. for particular kinds of food, and 
this is quite as strongly exemplified in the case of the 
Brent, for thousands of these dusky visitors annually 
resort to certain places along our coasts for the express 
purpose of feeding upon the luxuriant growth of the 


Grass-wrack (Zostera marina). 


THe Brent Goose IN IRELAND. 


So, too, it appears that loth as is the Pink-footed 
Goose to leave the barley stubble until all the grain is 
gleaned up, the Brent is equally loth to leave its fat 
feeding-grounds, for Thompson says: «About the month 
of March the greatest number now appear in Belfast Bay, 
and wildfowl-shooters believe that they leave the com- 
parative quiet of Strangford Lough after having exhausted 
its Zostera pasture, as they have remarked the banks to 
pe closely cropped of the plant at this time.” It would 
seem that this has been going on for all time, for several 
writers in the earlier part of the eighteenth century refer 
to the predilection of the Brent Goose for this kind of 
food. Boate, in 1726, gives a very interesting account of 
this: “At Londonderry, in the bay commonly called 


Lough Foyle, there grows a grass that sends out a stalk 
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above a fathom long, the root of which is white and 
- tender, and continues such for some space above the 
ag and it is almost as sweet as the sugar-cane: the 
‘Barnacles (as these birds are called there) dive to the 
bottom and lay ‘hold of it as near as they can to the 
- root, and pull up the tender part of it, the rest they let 
_ drive with the wind to the shore, where it lies in great 
heaps, and when rotten is good manure for land; and 
from this sweet grass it is supposed proceeds the sweet- 

ness of their flesh; they are taken by nets set’ in proper. 
places on the shores. ‘Tis observable that the Divers 

: and Wigeons, which are rank and unsavoury elsewhere, 

undergo the same change of their flesh when they feed 

in this place.” The divers here mentioned would, I should 

; imagine be Pochard and Scaup Ducks. 


In addition to its value as an article of food (for it 
may generally be reckoned amongst the best of our 
wildfowl in this respect), the Brent Goose in some dis- 
tricts serves another useful purpose by {supplying the 
farmers along the coast contiguous to its feeding-grounds 
with much valuable manure. 

_ The Brent Goose may truly be said to make its bed upon 
the waters, for in this country it comes ashore only to 
feed upon the mud-flats and sandbanks, flying out to bed 
again, after feeding, or when disturbed by the incoming 
tide or by the fowler, and there Testing until its feeding- 


ground is again available. It is very rarely met with on ee a 
fresh water or inland. ae 


‘Though the smallest of our geese, this species varies 
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considerably in size, the total length of different specimens 
ranging from 21in. to 25in. The bill, legs, and feet are black. 


The Red-breasted Goose (Anser, or Bernicla, ruficollis). 


This is sometimes called the Siberian Goose. It is a 
rare visitor to this country, and is a somewhat remark- 
able bird on account of its plumage, which, for a goose 
is, to say the least of it, startlingly beautiful. I have 
not yet had the pleasure of coming across this bird in 
‘the flesh; indeed, but few people in this country can 
have bad the opportunity of doing so, seeing that in all 
there are only a dozen instances recorded of its having 
been obtained in Great Britain. Mr. Henry Seebohm, 
however, met with it in the valley of the Yenesay, in 
latitude 703deg., and a few, miles south of this came 
across several of these handsome birds, with their young 
broods, on the banks of the river. I will, therefore, quote 
the description of this goose as given by him. | 

«<The Red-breasted Goose is intermediate in size between 
the Bernacle Goose and the Brent Goose; the female is 
slightly smaller than the male, but the two sexes do not 
differ in the colour of their plumage. The adult Red- 
breasted Goose is one of the handsomest birds that visits 
the British Islands, though, like the Harlequin Duck, the 
pattern of its coloration is somewhat loud, but is com- 
posed of only three colours, glossy black, snowy white, 
and rich chestnut. The general colour of the upper-parts 
is black, interrupted by a narrow white ring across the 
upper back, the median and ereater Wwing-coverts are 
tipped with white, and the sides of the rump and the 
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“upper tail-coverts are white; the black on the crown x 
extends through the eye to the chin and upper throat, : a 
leaving a large white patch between the eye and the bill, _ x 
and a still larger chestnut patch on the sides of the head a 
and upper neck, surrounded by a narrow white margin, | 
which is extended down the sides of the neck between 
the black hind neck and the chestnut fore neck and 
‘upper breast; the white ring from the upper back extends ee 
round the breast, and is separated from the chestnut . 
‘upper breast by a narrow black margin. The breast 
: | pelow the white ring, the axillaries, under wing-coverts, 
| F and flanks are glossy black; the latter broadly barred 
with white; the belly, vent, and under tail-coverts are 
pure white; bill, legs, feet and claws black; irides 
Pel es birds of the year, after the first autumn 
oS Mmoult, differ from adults in having the black replaced by 
dark brown, and the rich. chestnut by chestnut-buff; the 3 
chestnut patch on the sides of the neck is mottled with 
black and white, the black margin above the white ring 

: is absent, and all the wing-coverts have paler margins.” 

oh Armed with this excellent and very full description 

oof its plumage, identification of this bird will be an easy 

_ task whenever the fowler may have the good luck to : 
come across it in this country. or abroad. 3 


The Canada Goose (Anser canadensis). 


_ This remarkably fine and heavy bird is a native of 
_ North America, breeding in North Canadian wilds, and 
wintering in the southern portion of that vast continent. 
“It is quite possible that this goose may occasionally pay 
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us a visit in winter, either from being blown out of its 
course, or through some faulty reckoning as to bearings 
when leaving its breeding-quarters in the autumn. ..TO 
thoroughly establish the identity of such a truly wild and 
foreign-bred bird appears to be a difficult task, seeing that. 
numbers are kept in this country on various private 
waters in a state of semi-domestication; it therefore 
behoves the fowler to be most particular to note every 
incident in connection with a capture, whenever he may 
come across this goose. 

The Canada Goose has the beak, the head, and greater 
portion ot the neck, black; on the chin and throat is a 
white band or patch, which extends upwards towards the 
back of the head, and to this somewhat remarkable feature 
the bird owes one of its names, it being known more 
familiarly in some quarters as the Cravat Goose. The 
back and wing-coverts are brows; the quilland tail-feathers 
are black; the upper portion of the breast is nearly white 
- the belly is dusky brown; the vent and under tail-coverts | 
are white, and the legs and feet black. 

The Canada Goose varies in size, adult birds attaining 
_ to enormous proportions for geese; some have been 
killed weighing upwards of 13]b.. 

Most species of geese would appear to live to a creat, 
age under favouring circumstances, and the Canada Goose 
does not seem to be at all behindhand in this respect; 
for one reliable ‘Transatlantic authority and sound writer 
on shooting matters—William Bruce Leffingwell—records 
an instance where a bird’ of this species attained the ripe 


age of eighty years, and then had to be killed on account 
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of his mischievous propensities. Mr. Leffingwell is, how- 
| ever, discreetly silent as to the ultimate destination of the 
bird. If-cooked and eaten, it would be interesting to learn ‘i 
the opinion of those who partook of this octogenarian delicacy. 
The Egyptian Goose (Chenalopex (Anser) egyptiacus). 

This goose is included in the list, for it is likely enough ee 
> that some wildfowlers may meet with it in the course of : 
their rambles. It is, however, kept on many inland waters, 
and allowed full liberty in some counties. Therefore, as 
; in the case of the Canada Goose, it will be matter for — a 
: conjecture as to whether the birds that are occasionally 
met with can be looked upon as really wild visitors or a 
acclimatised specimens. It is a remarkable bird, long in 
the leg, and its showy appearance cannot fail to attract 
2 attention and recognition, with those to whom its form 
and colour are familiar, at some considerable distance. 


| The Spur-Winged or Gambo Goose (Plectropterus or 
Anser gambensis). ; 


There is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that 
| this goose may also occasionally stray as far as Great 
- Britain. Its regular home is said to be Tropical Africa, 
: and surely this is not. so very great a distance for geese 
‘ with a roaming propensity to attempt. It has long been sip 
: kept i in confinement in England, so that it must be expected : 
: naturalists will ever throw a doubt upon the supposed 

capture of true wild foreigners here. 


The Bar-headed Goose (Anser indicus). 


This is another introduced species which may occasion- 
ally escape from confinement. : 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘WILD-GOOSE SHOOTING. 


Introductory. 


CONTEMPORARY of Shakespeare, Roger Ascham, 
A remarked, more than 300 years ago, that “what 
prayse soeuer is geuen to shooting, the goose may challenge 
the best part in it. How well doth she make a man fare at 
his table: How easely doth she make a man lye in his 
bed: How fitte euen as her fethers be only for shooting, 
so be her quilles fit only for writing.” That is one way 
of looking at sport. Probably not many men at ‘the 
present day would be found to acknowledge that to these 
considerations, the material benefits to be derived from 
their sport, or the purely commercial aspects of it, do 
they give pride of place. 

However, “so many men so many minds,” and so long 
as there remain different forms of sport so long also 
shall we find men ready to cry up that particular branch 
which most captivates their fancy, and this sometimes 
even to the extent of decrying others for which they 
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have no inclination. I have shot a good deal of game at 
one time or another during the past twenty years, and I 
have also shot many wildfowl, having in turn derived a 


vast amount of pleasure from each particular phase of 


- sport. 


Of the sport of wildfowling, I must say that I have 
never yet had enough; whilst, on the other hand, I cannot: 
conscientiously say the same of game-shooting in some 
forms. For instance, I must own to having experienced 
ee feeling of satiety on some few occasions when par- 
: tridge-shooting in September, where, after five or Six days 
straight on end, walking up stubble or shooting over dogs, 
4 it has been a case of the same endless tramp, tramp, 
| tramp, and’ the same everlasting little brown bird at the | 
end of it; and where the advent of even a landrail or 
other “various” was the most exciting feature of the 


a day. In wildfowl-shooting, however, all is different, for 


one never can tell what may turn up next; the charming 
variety of the fowl met with, their different habits, appear- 
ance, and flight, as well as the endless variety of shots 
they present, all combine to lend a charm to the sport 
_ which renders it second to none with the gun in this 


country. Not in numbers, either, lie. success, for as far 


as geese are concerned I would on land much sooner 
: follow a small lot than a big one, there being fewer 
watchful eyes, ears, and nostrils to lessen one’s chances, 
_ and, moreover, as an acre of ground cannot be covered 
. with one discharge of shot from a shoulder gun, however 


large, success may oftenest be secured by eke after 
oF ume Smaller companies. 
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Habits of Wild Geese. 

I have spent many nights in hut or “blind” on the 
sleeping-quarters of geese, and have frequently made 
some heavy bags in this way. In such situations I find 
the geese, in a general way, make for their favourite 
haunt in one or two big lots, and on discovering that 
things are not quite to their liking, they fly off to settle 
upon the water or some adjacent mudbank, returning in 
small parties at intervals during the night. As often as 
not these reconnoitring companies consist of only two or 
three birds, which come in quite silently; sometimes, 
therefore, the only intimation of their approach is the 
“swish, swish” of powerful wings, or the big black 
shadows cast by their bodies in the moonlight. I would 
here remark, however, that a bright moonlight night is 
of no use for this kind of work. One cannot perhaps 
have too much moon, but that moon must have a good 
covering of white clouds; then the geese loom up big and 
black, and present a fair mark to the concealed gunner. 

It is not then a case of dropping birds with the 
regularity of an automaton, as is the case in partridge 
shooting in early September, the bird time after time 
presenting the same kind of shot; but the wildfowler 
must take all fair chances, awkward though some may 
be, in order to fill his bag. : 

In addition to all this, too, there exists the excitement 
of circumventing some of the most wary creatures on 
earth; and as wildfowl usually move about in goodly 
companies, the fowler’s task is rendered all the more 


difficult of successful accomplishment. Wild geese are 


2 
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indeed proverbially wary, whether met with on land, or 


on water, or in the air. Some species are said to be 
easier of approach than others, and I have myself, on 
two or three rare occasions, met with some very unso- 
phisticated specimens. The wildfowler may, however, 


~ rest assured that wild geese of any kind do not require 


to have many rude awakenings from any fancied sense 
of security before they are transformed into the least 
trustful of fowl. 


Weather for Wildfowl-Shooting. 


It is generally considered the correct thing to speak of 


; wildfowl-shooting in connection with hard weather, and 


Many vainly imagine that no good can be done in this 
sport without frost and snow, and that the more there is 


of both the better. Such people, on awakening some 


‘morning to find six inches of snow and the thermometer 
‘registering 10 deg. of frost, echo Mr. Swinburne thus: 


Hurrah for the glad, hard weather, 
The quiver and beat of the sea, 


and at once commence to bustle about and get their 
z tackle ready. 


In wildfowl-shooting, however, I find that hard weather : 
cuts both ways, and that which produces a harvest for 


southern gunners may mean famine in the way of. Sport 
_to North-countrymen. In some places a hard frost drives 
_ everything out of the district, and of course a heavy fall 


of snow dislocates the regular Lee of inland- 


feeding wildfowl. ‘ 


Take the Pink-footed Goose as an example of ‘this. 
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These geese in mild weather are most gregarious, very 
regular in their habits, and local in their distribution; 
feeding inland by day, and resting at night on some 
convenient sand or mudbank on the coast or adjacent — 
estuary. A heavy fall of snow, of course, covers up all 
their food on inland haunts, and then the colony is to 
some extent—ereater or less according to circumstances 
and the food-supply available—disbanded for a time, and 
the birds scatter about the country in smaller gangs, 
picking up a precarious subsistence wherever they may 


be permitted to do so in peace. 


Guns and Charges. 


Quite as much diversity of opinion exists among goose- 
shooters as to the most suitable size of gun and shot 
for their sport as among game-shooters. Pages might be 
written on this subject, but as it might prove rather dry 
reading to many, I will confine myself more to my own 
practical experience in the field; without going into target 
experiments. When I commenced shooting geese, I used 
the largest and heaviest guns and shot I could lay my 
hands upon; since then, however, I have “climbed down” 
somewhat. If the fowler goes in for killing geese, ducks, 
and wildfowl generally at extreme distances it will be 
necessary to use large shot, for Small shot will not do 
it. It is, however, much better to stick to reasonable 
ranges, and fair-sized shot, for thereby much disap- 
pointment will be avoided. It is by far the most satis- 
factory method to kill fowl in sportsmanlike fashion at 


60yds. than to wound ten times more than are bagged 
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by shooting at 100yds. The beginner therefore will do 
well to ask himself at the outset two questions: “Am I 
going to try to bag my birds as a true sportsman 
should, by shooting a fair-sized shot at them at a fair 
sporting range?” or “Am I to blaze away at all distances 
eink happy-go-lucky style, killing now and again a 2008e 
at 150yds., but wounding many more than I secure, — 
besides frightening all the fowl off my ground 2” 
Geese move with far greater velocity than they are 
generally accredited with, and many seemingly easy shots 
are missed by miscalculating the speed of their flight, or 
| from the fact of the shooter being outgunned. This ap-. 
_ plies far more forcibly to wildfowl than to game-shooting, 

| for in addition to the heavier and bulkier weapons the 
: arms are called upon to swing in the first-named sport, 
| the distances shot at are usually much greater; therefore 
. to be only a trifle slow in swinging the gun with the 
object in wildfowl-shooting means a clean miss; whereas, 
in the shorter ranges of game-shooting, the bird may be 
struck by the outside shot and so be brought to bag. 
‘ The big gun man must not run away with the idea that 
the tremendous sweep of his 4-bore is going to cover all 
defects of aim when shooting at moving objects at long 
distances. | ‘ 
I have killed hundreds of geese and ducks with many 
different sorts and sizes of gun, muzzle and breechloading, 
but I never yet met with the shoulder gun that could be 
_ Yelied upon to kill single birds at distances much beyond 
-80yds. Young sportsmen who go forth expecting to slay 
geese at 150yds. will be sadly disappointed when they 
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come to try their 4-bores on such. remarkably tough fowl 
at any such extreme range. AS an argument favouring 
the use of medium-sized shot, I may mention that the 
very largest shot made will not always stop geese at the 
shortest range, unless a vital part be reached, for I have 
on several occasions when at close quarters riddled geese 
through and through with slugs, and even then they have 
had vitality and strength sufficient to fly..a ceuple of 
hundred yards or more, bleeding to death the while as 
they flew. When picked up they have been found LO-pe 
completely perforated, the shot having entered the belly 
and come out at the back. 

. If cannot be denied that a 4-bore will Kill geese at 
ereater ranges than will smaller gauges, and when out 
specially after geese in the daytime I like to have one 
with me. Nevertheless, there is very much to be urged 
Gn favour of a lighter and handier gun, and | certainly 
prefer a good strong 12-bore carrying a charge of 1202. 
of No. 4 shot for all night work ashore, as well as for. 


pit and “blind” shooting at geese. 


Night Shooting. 


- J invariably choose a 12-bore for night work for another 
reason, for then I can use one oF other of the nitro- 
powders: the advantages accruing from their use cannot 
be over-estimated for this kind of sport. In the first place, 
the nitro-compounds are much less noisy than black 
powders, but in addition to this there is the inestimable 
advantage of their comparative flamelessness. This aph- 


logistic property of the nitro-powders is invaluable for all 
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‘night shooting, for I have repeatedly noticed when using 

black powder that the bright streaks of flame piercing 
the gloom do more to frighten fowl than the report of the 
gun, whilst it is equally certain that ‘the fowl can the 
more accurately locate a shooter’s position from the 
former than from the latter. 


Inland-Feeding Geese. 


I have tried many methods for circumventing these 
extremely wary wildfowl, and for the benefit of my 
2 readers will in the following pages give brief outlines of 
some of them. | 


SHOOTING FROM THE PIr. 


The pit is dug in some suitable place, usually as far 
out seawards as possible, and therein the sportsman waits 
| for the fowl as they are driven landward by the incoming 
tide, or as they flit restlessly backwards and forwards 
seeking food and ene on stormy days. Fig. 117 repre- 
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Fig. 117.—Plan of Pit. 


‘sents the plan of excavation, and Fig. 117 gives a verti- 


| a cal Section of the pit. 


For ‘geing the pit, nothing can be lighter or better 
41 
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serve the purpose than the. instrument used by land- 
drainers, and known by them as a “tool.” This is made 
of some light wood, has no rest at the side for the foot 
as has the spade, but is shod with a piece of thin steel 
as sharp as a knife. Armed with this, the fowler cuts 
through the soft clay or silt of the alluvial deposits on 
our fore-shores with nearly as much ease as he scoops 
out his Stilton at home, and, after one or two attempts, 
much more evenly and regularly. 

“Having made choice of a suitable situation, the fowler 


digs out a pit suited to his height and build, marking 


Fig. 118.—Vertical Section of Pit. 


out first a rectangle, which may be approximately 4ft. by 
3ft. The soil is then removed to a depth of about 2ft., 
which will be about the right level for the seat, and 
which may occupy about a half of the superficial area ot 
the? pit. The remaining space is then dug out to the 
additional depth of 20in. or so for the floor. In order to 
be dry under foot, a well should be dug along the farther 
side, so that all water slowly draining through the sides 
and floor will there find a level, and can be easily and 
expeditiously removed. The earth on being taken out 
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must be waved up all round the pit, the inclination 
: being less steep on the outside go as to rise more natu- 
¥ rally out of the surroundings. The whole of the bank 
must be covered with grass, rushes, or other herbage or 
seaweed as naturally as possible, so that. approaching 
: fowl may not detect the ambush from a_ distance and 
: sheer off. A piece of board for the floor, and another to 
sit upon, completes the arrangement; but if a long stay 
is intended, a good bundle of dry straw will add ee 
to the comfort of the situation. 

: Fig. 119 shows the pit complete, and containing a sports- 
man who, by the way he incautiously shows himself, is 
evidently just a wee. bit too eager to obtain a shot at 
‘the approaching fowl. 


Fig. 119.—Shooting ae the Pridi: 


‘The pit is here described as hein situated on the sea, 
shore, but of course this plan may be carried out with 


qual success as regards land-feeding wildfowl in other 
situations. 


Decoys. 
Ihave tried shooting geese on our stubbles with decoys, 


alter the manner | of our American cousins, but neyers:4, 
ust Say, with any ereat amount of success. The fact 
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is, our Grey geese do not in the daytime take kindly to 
decoys, especially after one or two experiences and warm 
receptions as a reward for their trustfulness. I have 
tethered winged birds, and have stuck up dead. birds 
most artistically, and have found these devices to answer | 
best when shooting the geese during the night on their 
sleeping grounds. 
DRIVING. _ 

One method I have found to answer well in the day- 
time is driving. This requires some previously-acquired 
knowledge of the flight of the geese and the usual route 
taken to and from their night haunts. This gained, the 
shooter’s first consideration when having geese driven to 
him must be the time of day. If it be morning, the geese, 
on being disturbed, will in all probability fly to feed away 
from their sleeping-ground; and if moved in the afternoon, 
towards flight time, they will, if their crops be full, 
invariably take a bee-line to their bath and bed. Next, 
the direction of the wind must be noted; if only a slight 
preeze is blowing, the geese will rise against it, and if 
a strong wind they will not only rise but will fly for 
some distance against the wind before turning. Having 
given due attention to these matters, the sportsman 
must then, with the utmost thoroughness, impress full 
directions as to route and method upon his driver, being 
particular to impress upon him the time he-is to occupy 
in reaching a given place, and where he is first to show 
himself to the geese. Our eoose-shooter then proceeds to 
take up his station, to reach which it often happens that 
a long and painful stalk has to be taken. Indeed, 1 have 
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_ often known ‘both itiver and shooter to have a couple of 
: hours’ hard work before them in order to reach their 
respective stations unseen; and it goes without saying, 
2 that when some hundreds ‘of the sharpest little brown 
eyes in the world are on the lookout, all the care one 
can exercise is necessary to avoid detection. In a general 
: way, when having geese driven, this partial stalking will 
be necessary, and when the ‘proceedings are really well- 


adopt wherever the nature of the country is at all 
: favourable to the carrying out of such strategical move- 
ments. “ie this way I have killed many geese, from five 
with a single 4-bore down to three or two as the result 


of a right and left from a 12-bore. 
XN } 
THE STALKING HORSE. 


coed 


‘Another plan, more or less successful ae to situa- 


in the illustrations Figs. 120 to 122. With the exercise of 


‘ planned and executed it is a very successful method to | 


: tion and circumstances, is the stalking horse, as depicted | 


Srana§ 
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marsh grasses, when hunger has tamed them. In addition 
to being occasionally serviceable for geese, this stalking 
horse may be extremely useful for some species of duck, 
for plover, and other fowl. The head, framework and. 
ribs of this “horse” (Fig. 121) must be of light wood, 
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Fig. 121—Framework of Stalking Horse. 


which need not be wrought; the covering or body is of 
light canvas stretched over the ribs and painted outwardly 
the colour of a horse, brown for preference, as being 
least Conspicuous ; tufts of horsehair are attached along 
the ridge of the neck and to the forehead and tail. The 
ears may be cut out of a piece of light wood or stout 


leather. 


en \ 
Za ger 


Fig. 122.—A Shot from a Stalking Horse. 
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As will be seen, the horse has only two legs, and there- 
fore a swing prop, similar to the back leg of a painter’s 
easel, is employed to enable it to stand alone when the 
: shot is taken (Fig. 122). The square hole cut in the 
canvas is used as a peephole, and it serves also as a 
loophole through which to fire. The stalker will do well 
ee to observe that a quiet day is desirable for using the 


" stalking horse, otherwise, when out in a strong wind, he 
will find that he has got a handful. 


THE CREEPING CARRIAGE. 


An excellent device for getting to geese on land is also 
_ found in the creeping carriage, a la Col. Hawker, and a 
light and handy contrivance of this sort is illustrated 


Fig. 123.—Approaching Fowl on Creeping Carriage. 


/in Figs. 123 to 428. Fig. 4123 represents the carriage 


Fig. 124.—Longitudinal Section of Creeping Carriage with 
Sportsman in Position. 


vf is composed of planks, except the portion the shooter is 
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across, SO as to permit of free movement of the legs tor 
propulsion. The sides and roof, Figs. 129 and 4126," are 


Png RES Portion of Lower Half Removed. 
Fries. 125 anp 126.—SipzE ELEVATION AND PLAN OF CREEPING CARRIAGE. 


of canvas, stretched over a light wooden framework; the 

q 
fore-end Fig. 127 is boarded, and has an opening to |. 
shoot from; and the hind-end Fig. 128 is left open, so | 


Fig. 127—Front Elevation. Fig. 128.—Back View, with Cover Open. : 
Fras. 127—128.—Front EnevatTion AND Back VIEW oF 


CREEPING CARRIAGE, 
that the feet may rest upon the ground. The sacking 
upon which the gunner reclines should be detachable, 
otherwise when going over wet or soft ground with 
the shooter’s weight upon it the carriage could only be 
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propelled with extreme difficulty. When the sacking is 
-unbuttoned the shooter, wearing long water-boots or 
. leather knee-caps, goes down upon his knees, and good 
- progress is made without discomfort. As will be seen in 
the plan, light pieces of wood are nailed on each side 
and in front of the carriage; and holes are bored through 


| screen, may be inserted. 

THE PUNTSMAN’S QUARRY. 

ae Grey geese may perhaps be looked upon as being 
more particularly the landsman’s fowl, so also may the 


Brent goose, which is seldom to be found out of sight 
of salt water, is a remarkably trim, game-looking bird, 
and at times affords capital sport when pursued with 
proper tackle in punt or sailing-boat. I have known 
immense numbers to be killed at one discharge of a punt- 


of wildfowling, of three members of one family—all pro- 
| fessional punt-gunners—setting up to a big gaggle of 
Brents one evening and slaying ninety-nine, when another, 
not satisfied even then, remarked that he wished they 
had made up the century. This, divided equally, would 
of course give the very respectable total of thirty-three 
geese per gun; but one of the trio, whose gun was much 
the heaviest and carried a heavier charge, said that he 
had fired into a dense black mass of geese, and he 
thought that he must have accounted for considerably 
More than half the “bag.” Such opportunities for making 


et these, so that small branches, rushes, or other suitable 


Black geese be regarded as the puntsman’s quarry. The : 


: gun carrying 13lb. of shot, and I remember a narrative 
told ly. one of my first tutors in the art and mysteries 
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heavy shots, however, occur but seldom during a lifetime. 
Ten or a dozen Brents is by no means a bad number to 
secure with 11b. of shot, and three or four is equally a 
good kill for one discharge of a heavy shoulder gun 
throwing 30z. or 40Z. of shot. 

Although in a general way Brent geese are only to be 
obtained by following them in punt or sailing boat, yet 
there are a few favourable situations along our coast 
where these birds may now and again be shot by the 
shore-gunner, particularly in stormy weather or during a 
dense fog, and on p. 287 I have described a plan which 
I have many times.adopted for obtaining these and other 
shore birds in various shelterless situations along our 


coasts. 


[a a 
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CHAPTER V. 


WILD DUCKS. 


WVHIS being essentially a list of the birds which may 
1 properly be shot by wildfowlers, I will not divide 
them into groups, as has been done by naturalists, but 
will take this family of something like thirty species, 


) 


: known generally by wildfowlers as “Ducks,” collectively. 


The Caines Sheldrake or Shell-duck (Tadorna 
ae cornuta or vulpanser). 


(Fic. 129.) 


This handsome duck, the first on the list, is probably 


well-known to most wildfowlers along our coasts, and, in 


Fig. 129.—The Sheldrake. 


i oper 
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common with some other species of the Anatide, it would 
be very much more abundant only for the fact that in 
some districts where it breeds the eggs are systematically 
taken. | 

The Sheldrake is at once distinguishable, and at a con- 
siderable distance, by its size and piebald appearance, 
the general colour being black, white, and chestnut; it 
is larger than the Mallard, and is considered by some 
naturalists to be more nearly related to Geese in some 
respects than to Ducks. Unless tamed by hard weather, 
Shell-ducks are generally unapproachable. They | will 
stand erect and alert on some sandbar or mudbank, 
noting every movement of the fowler, but seldom per- 
mitting a nearer approach than two. or three gunshot 
lengths. Seasoned fowlers will not trouble much after 
these birds when other fowl are about, for they are not 
the best eating and have nothing much to recommend 
them beyond their size and beauty. 

In one district with which [ am acquainted, there at 
one time existed a curious individual who, to all outward 
appearance, was picking up a. precarious livelihood by 
eel-spearing along the dykes and drains, blackberry- and 
mushroom-gathering, and such-like occupations. As is 
sometimes the case in outlying districts, the trespassings 
incidental thereto were looked upon with indifference or 
permitted on sufferance by the neighbouring farmers or 
landed proprietors. Occupation so varied served this 
loafer with a cloak for much poaching and egg-stealing, 
and I was credibly informed at the time that he took 


hundreds of wildfowl and game-bird eggs in a season— 


- 
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provided four or five men with occasional good sport 
: through the winter. I feel convinced that this state of 
things is far more prevalent in some districts than many 
people have any idea of, and this, too, on private lands, 
: where the fowl would multiply if not thus ruthlessly 
_ robbed of their eggs by idle, poaching vagabonds. 

The Sheldrake nests in rabbit-holes on the sand dunes 
on our Eastern coast and elsewhere, and on this account 
a is known in some localities by the name Burrow-duck. 
I have known it also to choose as a nest site the straw 


cattle in some marshy districts. The Essex fowlers have 
a ed this bird the Bar Goose. 


The Ruddy Sheldrake (Tadorna rutila or casarca). 


‘The wildfowler may occasionally meet with this bird, 
: though Whether, in such cases, they are “escapes” or 
-Yeally wild visitors from abroad it will always be a 
difficult matter to decide, for many are now kept in 
this country in a state of semi-domestication. Several 
examples have been met with during the past few 
“years, and have been recorded in the Field and other 
Be journals. Mr. Seebohm thus describes the plumage 


the head and upper neck chestnut-buff, palest on the 


quite sufficient, had they hatched out all right, to have 


stacks which are placed in the fields as shelter for the 


‘and markings: “The adult male Ruddy Sheldrake has 


‘forehead, _ cheeks, and throat; a narrow black band 


” 
* 
f 
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black; the upper tail-coverts and tail are rich deep black 
glossed with green; the wings are very similar to those 
of the common Sheldrake, but the innermost secondaries 
have the entire outer web chestnut, and the inner web 


dark slate-grey. Bill, legs, and feet nearly black; irides 


dark hazel.” The female closely resembles the male in 
colour, but the black ring round the neck is absent, and 
the forepart of the head is paler. The young in first 


1 
q 


plumage somewhat resemble females, but the wing-coverts, 
the scapulars, and the innermost secondaries are suffused. 
with brown. Males of the year are without the black 
~ collar, and it is said by Hume that adult males are 
without it during the months of December, January, and 


February; but the subject requires further investigation. 


The Mallard (Anas boschas). 
(Fie. 130.) 


This is by far the best known of all our wildfowl, for, 
in addition to the large numbers which arrive from 


northern breeding-haunts to winter in this country, many 


oid ele ee 


remain here to breed in various suitable places both 
inland and near the coast. In recent years, and under 
the beneficent influence of the Wild Birds Protection Act, 
the number of Mallard remaining to breed in this country 
has considerably increased in districts with which I am 
acquainted, and this number will, I am convinced, 
multiply still more whenever means can be devised for 
stopping the indiscriminate taking of their eggs by 
unauthorised persons. In this country the wild duck has * 


always been looked upon with especial favour, being so 
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came a bird as regards the sport it affords, and so valuable 
when gastronomically considered. Moreover, these islands 
offering so many and so fair resting-places, with abundant. 
food, the Mallard has, from time immemorial, commanded 
universal attention, and, need it be said, a warm welcome 
in more senses than one from all classes of sportsmen. 
In the fifteenth century wild ducks were legislated for, 


Fig. 130.—The Mallard. . 


so far as Scotland was concerned, in the direction of 
“giving them a close- time during the moulting season. 
The following century bluff king Hal found time, amid his 
-%nultifarious duties and cares, to pass “An Acte agenst 
the Destruccyon of Wylde-fowl at such time as the seid 
olde fowle be mowted and not replenysshed with fethers 
to flye, nor the yonge fowle fully fetherede perfyctly to 


 flye,” the close-time being between the “last oay of Maye 
and the last day of August.” 
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The common wild duck is an early breeder, and is 
generally to be seen paired during the last month of the 
season. In open weather, at this period, our home-bred — 
birds are usually intent upon seeking out and settling 
down in their breeding-quarters, and I think it cannot be 
gainsaid that were only these fowl left (at least inland) 
to their own devices from about the 1st Feb. to the 12th 
Aug., they would not only contribute a larger and more 
valuable quota to the food-supply of this country, but 
would, as a natural sequence, afford better and more 
continuous sport throughout the season. The example 
thus set would not only induce other birds to remain 
here to breed, but in the autumn the home-bred birds 
would act as decoys to their migratory congeners. Both 
Mallard and duck are so well known, and they are so 
happily depicted in Fig. 130 that I need not. further 
describe their appearance. 


The Gadwall (Anas strepera). 
(Fie. 181.) 


This species was formerly looked upon as scarce, but 
of late years it has been introduced and protected in cer- 
tain favourable situations to such an extent as to be 
now much commoner. It usually frequents inland waters, 
and is seldom met with on the coast. Norfolk appears 
to be the county most favoured by it, partly, no doubt, 
because the meres and broad inland waters afford it a 
secure resting-place. The Gadwall, to outward appearance 
bears some resemblance to the female of the species last 


described—the common wild duck—but is usually slightly 
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~ gmaller, and may be at once recognised by the white rte 
‘speculum on the wings. 


Fig. 131.—The Gadwall. 


The Shoveller (Anas or Spatula eee) : | 
pas (Fre. 132.) y 


The drake of this species in full breeding plumage is 
a temarkably handsome bird; the female, in comparison, 
‘is very plainly dressed, and somewhat resembles in this 
} respect the female of the common wild duck, from which, 2 
however, it is at once distinguishable’ by the broad, i 4 
Spoon-like bill and the slaty-blue feathers on the shoulder. — 
Though nowhere very abundant; Shovellers are to be met 
With in many suitable places in Great Britain and Ireland 
during Spring, summer, and autumn. In the nesting- 


season I have met with several pairs scattered here and 
: 42 
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there in various sections of the country; but I do not 
recollect meeting with the Shoveller in the shooting-season 
at any other time than the opening months. Thompson, 
I see, describes this duck as a regular winter visitant to 
some parts of Ireland, yet, singularly enough, out of the 


numerous dates given of its appearance, only once is it 


Fig. 182.—The Shoveller. 


/ 


recorded in winter, viz., in January, when one of these 
birds was shot in Cork Harbour, whilst many times it is 
recorded in the. spring and autumn. The Shoveller ap- 
pears to prefer shallow freshwater lakes and pools inland, 
but I have occasionally noticed it on the muddy foreshore 


on some parts of our Hast coast. 


‘The American Green-winged Teal (Querquedula carolinensis). 


q : This is mentioned as a very rare visitor to this country. 
It is said to be exactly similar in habits to our Teal, and 


«British Birds”: “The American Teal closely resembles 
its Euro-Asian ally, but the white line which encircles 
‘the ereen patch on the side of the head, and passes down 
to the base: of the bill, is ) almost obsolete; the scapulars 


crescent on each side of the breast in front of the 
shoulder.” North American naturalists state that the 
female of the European Teal cannot with certainty be 
j distinguished from the female of the American Teal; 


plumage alike. 


e 


The Blue-winged Teal (Querquedula discors). 


"This is recorded as having been obtained a few times in 
this country, though whether these examples have been 
“correctly identified does not appear to have been at all 
satisfactorily established. Indeed, in one of these supposed 


for verification, when that naturalist at once pronounced 
it to be an immature example of our Blue-winged Teal, 
Le,, the Garganey, quite distinct from the North American 


The Teal (Querquedula crecca). 
(F14. ie 
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its appearance is thus described in Mr. Hy. Seebohm’s 


are uniform pale slate-grey, and there is a broad white 


and further, that the oun: of both Species are in first 


occurrences the capture was sent to Mr. Howard Saunders _ 
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this country, and in winter the ranks of these residents 
are largely augmented by arrivals from abroad. In 
suitable localities, wherever we go, Teal may be met 


Fig. 133.—The Teal. 


with. They appear to prefer inland freshwaters, subsisting 
chiefly upon the various aquatic plants and insects to be 
found there; but numbers are also to be met with at 
times upon and in the vicinity of tidal waters and on 
the muddy foreshores along the coast. 


The Garganey (Querquedula circia). 
(Fie. 1384.) 


This shapely little duck is a summer visitor, arriving 
about the end of March or beginning of April. It occurs 
most frequently on the east coast of England, where it 
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paratively rare. In size it is intermediate between the 


gin 


Fig. 134.—The Garganey. 


‘Shoveller and the Teal. The male is a. handsome bird in 
the breeding-plumage, as will be seen from the accom- 
: panying cut; the female is much more soberly clad, the 
general colouring of the upper-parts are mostly white. 
; According to Mr. “Seebohm, the young in first plumage 
closely resemble adult females, but are darker and more 
‘suffused with rufous on the breast ; and in the males the 
Wing-coverts are slightly suffused with lavender-grey. 
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The Pintail (Anas or Dafila acuta). 
(Fie. 135.) 


The male of this species is a remarkably handsome 
duck, with a long and sharply-pointed tail. It is some- 
times known locally as the sea pheasant on this account. 
but it must not be confounded with the Long-tailed Duck 
to be hereafter described. Pintails usually arrive about 
the middle of October, and are often found associating 


with Wigeon and other ducks. I have shot them on the 


‘Fig.—135. The Pintail. 


Lincolnshire coast and on The Wash, but have seldom 
met with them ‘on the English coast! north of ee he ae 6 
Scotland, I {am informed, they are fairly numerous on the 
north-east coast. The whole length of a fully-grown 
male from bill to end of the tail-feathers is about 28in. It 
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feeds on aquatic herbage and insects, and sometimes 
resorts to the stubble-fields to feed on the scattered 
grain with the common wild duck. 


The Bimaculated Duck (Querquedwa bimaculata). 


This was formerly described as a distinct species, but 
good naturalists now agree that it is a cross between a 
teal and a wild duck. 


~ 


The Wigeon (Anas Penelope). 
(Fie. 136.) 


This is another well-known duck, which visits Great 
| Britain in thousands to spend the winter, arrivals being 
seen quite early in September in most seasons, although 
“the main body does not, as a rule, reach our shores 
until about the middle of October. 

It has been affirmed by at least one ‘good naturalist 
- that the Wigeon is a diurnal feeder. In a general way, 
however, I must say that my experience does not confirm 
this. It may be that the amount of persecution to which 


- them to change their habits to the extent of reversing 
the natural order of things. Be this as it may, I have 
usually found Wigeon feed by night, and take their rest 
more or less in the daytime. 

_ Wigeon leave this country about the end of March or 
the beginning of April for their northern breeding-haunts; 


these are merely an insignificant percentage out of the 
vast number of these visitors. Booth, however, mentions 
having stumbled by chance over fourteen or fifteen nests 


"they are subjected during their sojourn with us causes’ 


some few remain to breed in the North of Scotland, but. 
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in a day in three or four of the most northern counties 
of Scotland. 

Wigeon are gregarious in habit, and congregate in 
immense numbers at various suitable places along our 
coasts, wherever food is abundant.and its peaceful enjoy- 
ment may be secured. They feed upon the grass-wrack 
and other water-plants, and upon the small molluscs, 
evincing a decided partiality in February and March for 


Fig. 136.—Wigeon, 


the short, succulent grass then springing up on the small 
islands and mudbanks along our shores. 

The call-note of the Wigeon is a conseapid shrill, 
piercing whistle of two syllables, which has been likened 
to the word “whe-oh”; the note of the female is a soft 
euttural “‘purr.” Wigeon have a variety of names, being 


Me ay 


: sivled in some parts ee Ducks and Whewers, from 
their call- note; also Yellowpoll, Red-headed Wigeon, and 
é Baldpate. Fowlers usually style the male and female 
. cock and hen instead of drake and duck. 


The American Wigeon (Anas americana). 


Ge is not unreasonable to Suppose that truly wild 
of examples of this bird have been shot occasionally in this 
“country. As its name implies, it is a native of America, 
inhabiting the Northern Continent. In choice of food and 
in habit this bird resembles our own Wigeon, and is 
about Its equal in point of size. Judging from the 
examples recorded by Yarrell and Seebohm, the plumage 
of the American Wigeon is not quite so rich in some 
respects as that of the European species, the rich chestnut 
on the head of the latter being replaced by brownish- 
white spotted with black; the beautiful wavy black 
‘markings on the back of our bird are upon a white 
ground, whilst these zigzag markings in the American 


Widgeon appear to be somewhat finer, and are placed 
‘upon a reddish-brown ground. 


THE Divers, 


The Pochard (Fuligula ferina). 
(Fie. 137.) 

“This species commences the true diving ducks; it is 
bout the size of the Wigeon, but is not quite so elegantly 
roportioned. Great numbers of these birds spend the 
inter in this country, and many pairs stay all the year 
und with us, breeding in certain favourable localities, 

ochard are to be found on both salt and fresh water, but 
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they are not so well distributed along our shores as are 
some of the ducks before mentioned. The bird is an 
expert diver, and when living upon the water-weeds and 
insects in our lochs, broads and meres, and inland fresh- 
waters, it is remarkably good ‘eating, and has been 
likened to that North American “<tit-bit” the Canvas-back | 


Fig. 137.—The Pochard. 


Duck ; when, however, an almost exclusively saline diet is 
chosen, the flesh is not nearly so well-flavoured or tender. 

The Pochard is tolerably numerous at one or two 
places along our Kast coast and I have frequently had 
excellent sport with this duck at evening and morning 
flight in the districts referred to. It is there commonly 


called the Dunbird. 
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The Red-crested Pochard (Puligula rupina). - 


This remarkably handsome duck is only a rare visitor 
to the British Islands. It would appear from some ac- 
counts to resort to fresh water oftener even than does 
its congener the common Pochard. .The male Red-crested 
: Pochard is a remarkably handsome bird, and it is thus 
eo described by Yarrell: ‘‘The beak is crimson or vermilion- 


s rich reddish-chestnut; the feathers on the top of the head 
“considerably elongated, forming a conspicuous crest; the 
back of the neck below, and the upper tail-coverts, dark 
brown; the back, and a portion of the scapulars, wing- 
coverts, and tertials, yellowish-brown; a white patch on 
the carpal joint of the wing, and another over the joint; 
| greater coverts, ash- brown; wing-primaries and tail-feathers, 
greyish-brown ; the secondaries, with the outer webs, white, 
forming a. speculum; front of the neck, breast, belly, and 
“under. tail-coverts, rich dark brown; the sides and flanks, 
white with an evanescent salmon-pink tinge; legs and 
toes, vermilion-red; interdigital membrane, almost black. 
“In less mature birds the bill, legs, and feet are much 
duller in colour. The female is without a crest; the top 
of the head, dark brown; cheeks, throat, and sides of the 
neck, greyish-white; upper surface of the body, pale rufous- 
brown ; point of the shoulder and the speculum, greyish 


surface, greyish-brown; beak and legs reddish-brown. The 
Young male resembles the female, but is more rufous 


red, the nail white; the irides, reddish-brown; the whole _ 
of the head and the upper part of the neck all round. 


: _ white ; breast, reddish- brown; the other parts of the under- 
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about the head, and soon begins to develop a crest.’? The 
total length is about 22in. 


The Ferruginous Duck, or White-eyed Pochard 
(Fuligula nyroca). 


Is occasionally met with in this country during the 
winter or spring, but seems to inhabit more temperate: 
regions than the common Pochard. It bears some resem- 
blance to the last-named bird, but has the back brown,. 


and may further be recognised by its white eyes. 


The Scaup Duck (fuliguia marila). 
(Fie. 138.) 


This duck is pretty well distributed along our coasts 


in winter, though nowhere, I believe, to be met with in 


Fig. 138.—The Scaup Duck. 


such creat numbers as some of the better known species 
already mentioned. It is a more seagoing duck than the 
Pochard, but on one or two occasions, in stormy weather, 
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T have met with it on inland waters, near the sea. Once 


I remember finding a bunch of about a dozen busily 


_ feeding on some deeply-flooded meadows about three 


tiles from the coast, and at the time they gave me the 


impression of being easier to approach than are some 
other of their congeners in similar situations. 


The Tufted Duck (Fuliguia cristata). 
(Fie. 139.) 


This bird is tolerably well known to most wildfowlers 


"as a regular autumn and winter visitor. Some also 


remain to breed in this country, and, thanks to the pro- 


tection afforded, their numbers are said to be increasing. 


or 


Fig. 139.—The Tufted Duck. 


mois a pretty little bird, and adults may Bead be 
known avy their crest and, at a distance, by the black-and- 
white appearance ey present. It is an excellent diver. 
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The Golden-eye (Fuligula clangula). 
(Fie. 140.) : 


This is a winter visitor to this country; and is one of 
the hardiest of our ducks, being more frequently found in 
northern districts. Most fowlers now and again come 
across the Golden-eye, for in tolerably severe winters it 
may be found in many of the tidal rivers, and also in 


lakes and other suitable waters inland. The adult drake 


Fig. 140.—Golden-eyed Ducks. 


Golden-eye is a remarkably handsome bird, and is looked 
upon as a prize by wildfowlers, for, in a general way, 
ten or even more immature drakes or soberly-clad females 
will be procured for one adult male in full dress. The 
wings of this species are short, and being moved rapidly 
‘in flight give off a whistling sound, which may be heard 


at some distance, the bird on this account being known 
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; in some parts by the name of “ Whistle- -wing *; in others 
i is styled the Pied Wigeon, from its magpie-like ap- 
ay pearance. The Golden-eye is a most expert diver, and 
obtains the greater part of its food from under the water. 
: It is one of the latest of the ducks to arrive in the 
~ autumn and one of the last to leave in the spring, for, 
Las a rule, November is upon us before this duck puts in 
an appearance, and April is well advanced before it leaves 
for Arctic breeding-haunts. 


The Buffel-headed Duck (Fuligula albeola). 


| ‘This is a North American species, a very rare visitor 
: to this country, where it has been met with some five or 
six times. In America it gets very fat, and, in conse- 
quence, is styled “Butter-ball.” It is smaller than the 
Golden: eye, but as in some respects there is a striking 
resemblance between the two: species, it is not improbable 
| that the appearance of the Buffel-headed Duck in this 
country may sometimes have passed unnoticed ; it there- 
fore behoves all fowlers to be on the lookout and to 
duly record the capture of this and all other doubtful 
_ Species. One feature which serves to distinguish the two 
Species is the white patch of feathers on the side of the 
head. This patch in the Golden-eye, as will be observed 
in thé adult male facing to the right in the illustration 
given of these birds Fig. 140, is comparatively small and 
is forward of the eye. In the Buffel-headed Duck this 


eye. 


white patch is much larger, and is situated behind the | 
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The Harlequin Duck (fuligula histrionica). 


To the best of my belief I have never yet come across 
this very rare visitor, alive or dead. I must therefore 
refer my readers to the lengthy and up-to-date history of 
the species contained in “British Birds,” by Mr. Hy. See- 
bohm. This much-travelled naturalist is at present the 
“‘whipper-in” as regards the publication of books dealing 
with the history of British birds. The last word may 
doubtless be advantageous in matters ornithological as 
in others; and when this is supported by observations of 
most of our northern wildfowl in their Arctic breeding- 
haunts, aS well as in winter quarters in this and other 
countries, most naturalists and all wildfowlers will pay 
attention. 

Mr. Seebohm thus describes this duck: “The Harlequin 
is slightly larger than a Wigeon. The male Harlequin 
Duck, as its name implies, is conspicuous by the eccen- 
tricity of the colours of its plumage, and by the startling 
contrasts they present, rather than for their beauty. The 
adult male, in nuptial dress, has the general colour of 
_ the plumage slate-grey, shading into black on the rump 
and upper and under tail-coverts, and into brown on the 
centre of the belly; a large patch of white at the base — 
of the bill recalls a similar feature in the plumage of the 
Golden-eye, but in the Harlequin it is prolonged into a 
narrow streak on each side of the crown, which is em- 
phasised by chestnut. streaks beneath, which meet on the 
nape, whilst above and between them a black streak 
reaches from the base of the bill to the nape; beyond 
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the ear-coverts is an irregular, oval white patch ; ‘on 
each side of the neck a broad stripe of white; round the 
_ lower neck a white ring; on the sides of the breast 
another white stripe; two smallish white spots on the 
wing, one on the lesser wing-coverts and one on the 


i white on the scapulars: triangular White markings on 
the outer webs of the innermost secondaries, which are 
filamented: and a white spot on thé outermost under 
Be eacerts: ; except the spot on the lesser wing-coverts 
and the stripe on the scapulars, these eccentric white 
‘markings are emphasised by a margin of black; axillaries 
and under Wing-coverts brown; flanks chestnut; the wings. 
and tail-feathers are brown, with a metallic purple spec- 
‘ulum. on the central secondaries. Bill dark slate-grey, 
paler on the nail; legs and feet brown, darker on the 
webs; irides hazel. The adult female is an almost uni- 
; orm brown, with an obscure white patch between the 
eye and the bill, separated into two by a brown line 
Across the lores; a similar obscure white patch is to be 
found on the neck, and the breast and belly are mottled 
with white. Young in first plumage closely resemble 
adult females, but are more suffused with brown on the 
breast and chin, and on the white spot between. the eye 


and the bill. Young males are slightly darker than 
females on the. ae parts.” 


The Long-tailed Duck (fuliguia glacialis). 
(Fie. 141.) 
This is a winter visitor, which is tolerably frequent in 


413 


tips of the ereater wing-coverts; a longitudinal stripe of | 
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the north of Scotland, but less frequent in Ireland, whilst 
in England it is comparatively rare. There appears to 
be good ground for the supposition that this bird may 
regularly or occasionally breed in the extreme north of 
this country, Mr. Howard Saunders having observed it in 
the Shetland Islands in July. The Long-tailed Duck is a 
sea-going fowl, and is generally to be found at some 


Fig. 141.—Long-tailed Ducks. 


distance from the shore. Their food appears to be ob- 
tained in great measure by diving, and consists of small 
molluscs and various sub-aqueous insects. This species 
is no larger than the Wigeon, but as the two centre tail- 
feathers in adult males are some Qin. long, the total 
length from beak to end of tail may in some specimens 


exceed 2ft. 
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ee The Eider Duck (Somateria, mollissima). 


(Fie. 142.) 


The name of this duck has become a household word 


in this country, from the very soft down or “body- wool” 


_ which, as is well known, the bird plucks from off its 


breast to line the nest. This down is gathered in quantity 


on the coasts of Norway and Denmark, in Iceland, and 


the other breeding-haunts of the Hider, and is made up 


‘into the very light and warm bed. quilts and coverlets s 
often seen. The Eider is a large and heavy bird, about 


the size and weight of a Brent Goose. It is a true “sea. 


Fig. 142.—Hider Ducks. 


"and a most expert diver, picking up a Dving. ah age * - 
he Dor of the sea. It is seldom met with, I believe, 
outh of Yorkshire; but north of that county Hider Ducks 
nay be found all the year round. Tradition has it that 
hen St. Cuthbert lived the life of a hermit upon one of 
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the Farne Islands, he tamed the Hider Ducks which 
nested there, and thus gave to the bird one of the names 
it ig sometimes known by, i@, St. Cuthbert’s Duck. The 
Farne group, situated off the coast of Northumberland, 
is the southernmost nesting-place of the Hider Duck in 
this country. In Scotland it breeds in various suitable 


localities. 


The King Eider (Somateria spectabilis). 


This duck breeds further to the north than most of 
our winter visitors, and appears to, have a very much 
more restricted southern range. It is said to feed in the 
same manner as the common Hider, and to partake of 
similar food. These sea-going diving ducks are certainly 
better able to get a living in northern latitudes, and 
during hard weather in this country, than are some of 
the more land-loving fowl on inland waters or tidal rivers, 
whose food is liable at any moment to become inaccess- 
ible through a covering of ice or snow. Phe tact of 
being thus independent of the vagaries of “Jack Frost” 
may, in great measure, account for the rarity of its ap- 
pearance far south in these islands. 

Macgillivray aptly names the King Hider the “ Black- 
backed Eider,” in contradistinction to the common species, 
which he styles the “White-backed Hider.” With this 
exception and also the important one of the large, shield- 
like protuberance at the base of the upper mandible in 
the King Eider, the points of resemblance between the 


two species are very striking. 


~ z 


< 
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_ The Western Duck is a much smaller bird than either 
of the two members of this family before mentioned, 
being only about the size of a Wigeon. It is reported as 
having occurred twice in England, and on the strength of 
his has been accorded a place in the British list. 


The Common Scoter (Hdemia nigra). 
(Fre. 143.) 


This duck is well known to most wildfowlers who 
pursue their sport, in sailing-boat or punt, off the coast. 
In certain localities, and particularly along the East coast 
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central portion of the upper mandible, which is orange or 
yellow. These ducks obtain most of their food by diving, 
and are seldom found close in-shore. It is said that the 
Common Scoter may occasionally be found on inland 
waters in rough weather, but I have never yet observed 
this, although I have many times looked for them in 
certain likely places along our East coast. Taking into 
consideration their numbers, these ducks afford less sport 
than almost any other species of wildfowl, and profes- 
sional gunners seldom trouble after them, for they rank 
very low as a marketable commodity, making a very 
poor dish. Some few pairs breed in the north of Scotland. 


The Velvet Scoter (edemia fusca). 


This, too, is a regular winter visitor to our coasts, but 
does not mass together in anything like the numbers of 
its blacker cousin. It is a larger and heavier bird than 
the Common Scoter, and derives its name from the 
glossy or velvety blackness of its plumage. There is a 
small, white patch of feathers on the side of the head, 
as well as a white patch or bar across the wings. The 
female is much more soberly clad in brownish-black, but . 
has the white speculum upon the wing and a small 
cheek patch. The Velvet Scoter may occasionally be 
found in estuaries and tidal rivers, and, it is said, also 
upon inland waters. 


The Surf Scoter (Edemia perspicillata). 


This North American duck is intermediate in size 
between the Common and the Velvet Scoter, and is only 
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a rare visitor to this country. It has no white upon the 
wing, but there is a white patch upon the forehead and 


way down the neck. In choice of food and in habits it 
much resembles the two ducks last-named. 


4 


The Goosander (Mergus merganser). 


Most fowlers will now and again come across one 
or other members of the genus Mergus, a somewhat 
‘curious and very handsome group, but they are not 
of much account from a sporting point of view, and 
‘certainly still less from a gastronomical one, being to all 
intents and purposes useless for the table. In severe 
winters the Goosander may occasionally be met with 
along the coast and on freshwaters inland. It may at 
once be distinguished from the true duck by the long, 
"serrated bill, which has eared for it the title of Saw-bill 
Juck or “Jack-saw,” in some districts. The adult male 
Goosanders are remarkably handsome birds, but it seems 
a pity to shoot them unless required for a collection, or 
: when found working havoc among young trout or other 
fish in inland waters. 


The Red-breasted Merganser (Mergus serrator). 
This is more numerous than the last-named species. 
nd is also more exclusively a saline feeder. 


The Hooded Merganser (Mergus cucullatus). 


i: This is a very rare visitor from North America. It is 
- much smaller than the two birds last-named, measuring 


another at the back of the head extending some little 
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The Smew (Mergus albellus). 

(Fre. 144.) | 
The Smew is an occasional visitor to these islands, 
| more particularly to the East coast and in severe winters. 
ae The adult male, as depicted in the illustration, is a 


Fig. 144.—The Smew. 


remarkably handsome bird. It is not often met with in 
this state, however, and is in consequence much sought 


after by collectors and others. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WILD-DUCK SHOOTING ON LAND. 


Introductory. 


HATEVER may have been the case formerly, it 
Y will not, I think, be generally denied by those 
¢ pmpetent to form an opinion that In the way of 


he hunters’ true instincts and skill in wildfowling than 
ere companion er of ag Shooting. There is, 


Haseclap into the mere sporting ‘aa niin: To a large 
xtent such followers of the sport go out to gratify 
| ersonal vanity and air expert handling of the shot- -2un, 
Bs and too often think more of keeping up the percentage 
| of kills than of the true pleasure to be derived from the 
port itself. I do not for one moment wish it to be 
4 erred from this: that I decry game-shooting or the 
methods under which at the present day it is conducted: 
Go are more or less desirable, or suitable, and admirable 
‘im their way. I do say, however, that the amount 
of skill of any sort, or knowledge of the arts and 
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crafts of the hunter, the habits of the fowl, and .all 
conditions of weather or other circumstances affecting 
or controlling their movements, requisite to be entirely 
successful, is, as between the two pursuits, now scarcely 
comparable. Shooting driven came is remarkably fine 
fun, yet, all the same, it must be said that mere skill in| 
handling the oun is a matter of such primary importance 
in game-shooting that the town-bred pigeon-shot, who 
has never seen any wild game previous to his first 
appearance in the field, may give a very good account of 
himself in covert or turnips. 

J have shot driven game many times, and always 
enjoy the fun immensely. There are few phases of 
sport more exciting for the moment than to stand 
outside a well-stocked covert and shoot the pheasants 
as they skim overhead; it is truly exhilarating, and 
especially so when the birds are sent from some hillside 
plantation over guns posted below; but, after all, as com- 
pared with shooting Wild Duck or Wigeon at flight, when 
fowl are plentiful, the satisfaction is scarcely so real 
or enduring. 

Much diversity of opinion, however, exists as to the 
amount of sport to be got out of wildfowl-shooting. 
Some there are who speak slightingly of it, whilst others 
grow enthusiastic. Individual temperament counts for 
a good deal: many have not the requisite amount of 
patience to wait long in a “blind,” or pit, and complain if 
they have not sixty ducks over their heads in as many 
minutes. Undoubtedly it is well to speak of sport, as of 
other things, as one finds it; but here the worst of it is 
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) some men never discover it at all, and so go grumbling 
about and saying they see nothing in it. This is a very 
warped view to take, and assuredly too often proceeds 
from misapprehension or sheer downright ignorance. 

I have often met would-be duck-shooters returning 
home with empty bags at a time when they should have 
been most on the alert. Such sportsmen often spend long 
hours in looking for fowl in situations where, in the 
daytime, in a general way, not one will be found, when 
a little knowledge of the habits of the birds would at 
once have demonstrated the fruitlessness of such quest 
by explaining the cause. : 


Habits of Wild Duck. 


» The ‘as fowler will do well to lay to heart the 


a “sort of go-between, frequenting more solid ground hie 
i ‘their blacker cousins, but seldom or never straying so 
far away from salt water as the Grey Geese) on the 
other hand ducks, as to the species most commonly met 
With, are nocturnal feeders. 

_ The Wild Duck or Mallard, the Wigeon, and other non- 
a diving ducks rest and sleep on open water or other 
mt Situations in the daytime, and consequently they 
: ire to be found out at sea in hundreds, or in stormy 
_weathes in more sheltered situations in the ath or 
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ie., the Scoters, Hiders, and the Scaup Duck—are diurnal 
feeders, and they will be found off the coast, and 
although then often seen alongside our more familiar 
friends, the non-diving ducks, they, instead of resting 
and sleeping, will be diving and feeding. Thus, to reca- 
pitulate shortly, it will be observed that of the water-fowl 
the Grey Geese may be classed as day land-feeders ; the 
Wild Duck, Wigeon, Pintail, etc., are night land- or shore- 
feeders; and the diving-fowl—the Scoters, Hiders, Scaup, 
und Long-tailed Duck—are well-nigh exclusively day- 
marine-feeders. | 

Of course, on reading this, some fowler may remark, 
“Oh! but I have often found the Wild Duck or the 
Wigeon feeding in the daytime.” ‘To this I must reply, 
“So have 1’; but in the generality of instances the 
reason for this was not far to seek. For instance, when 
the food-supply is deficient, the feeding-time must of 
necessity be proportionately prolonged, for fowl are 
blessed with enormous appetites and wonderful digestive 
powers, so, therefore, what cannot be completed in the 
night must be accomplished in the daytime. As regards 
geese, also, I have frequently observed a tendency on the 
part of one species at least of the Grey Goose to visit 
the feeding-grounds on moonlight nights; but there, too, 
hunger is the cause, and, naturally, they are not content 
to rest with empty bodies when a well-spread table is 
easily accessible. 

Again, the tides will to a certain extent affect along- 
shore feeding fowl. All of this, and kindred matters, 
the fowler must look well ‘into. A few days spent in 
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- studying the geography of his district, the set and times 
2 of the tides, the nature and extent of the food-supply, and 
the habits of the fowl, will not be lost. An intelligent 
; appreciation of all such matters will add tenfold to the 
; success and enjoyment of his sport. 


Flapper-Shooting. 


Bas _ There is not much of interest to write upon flapper- 
_ shooting, for this branch of wildfowling cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be magnified into a sport 
; worthy of serious attention. The shooting of immature 
* or imperfectly-feathered ducks, as they flap painfully and 
BS laboriously up from reed-fringed dyke or from out the 
Ke long grass or rushes, is not an exhilarating pastime for 
robust sportsmen. These lines are therefore penned partly 
| to decry the practice, and also to show that wild ducks’ 
may be shot quite early in the season without having 
a recourse to any such unsportsmanlike tactics. Sportsmen 
BS “who sally forth with dog and gun on the (st of August 
: - to hunt out likely and suitable places for wild duck 
¥ know well that at this date there are numbers of young 
birds in various stages of development, many of which 
: come under the category of flappers, a term at once 
; a most appropriate and expressive. Some birds fly fairly 
_well, others most indifferently, whilst some of the latest 
broods can only make good their escape by flapping 
:- along the surface of the water. I have observed these 
ey ducklings, as well as adult birds that were unable to fly, 
4 _ through the process of moulting, brought to hand alive 
| by retriever or spaniel in early August. This would go 
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to show the advisability of prolonging the close-time a 
little in some districts, to enable the young ducks to 
attain their growth, and the old birds to become fully- 
feathered after moulting. I never could see the fun in 
mobbing half-fledged ducks, and for politic reasons the 
fowler will do well to give them the opportunity of 
getting strong on the wing before commencing the 
attack: for some, at least, of these home-bred birds 
will then act as decoys to attract the foreign fowl on 
their arrival in October. 

As to the shooting of wild duck in early August, the 
evening is incomparably the best time, and then it is 
only the strong flyers and the best-matured birds that 
are killed. In suitable localities, the last hour or so of 
daylight is chosen by the ducks for flight; they are then 
frequently passing backward and forward in search of 
convenient feeding-ground, and probably also in the 
pleasing exercise of their newly-acquired power of aérial 
locomotion, thus presenting many more and easier shots 
than is generally the case during the shorter winter’s 
flight. Flight-shooting at this season is very pretty sport, 
and it is none the less enjoyable because so often con- 
ducted under the most favourable conditions as regards 
weather; for the duck shooter may then sit dry and in 
comfort, save for an occasional visitation of the midges, 
or gnats as some people call them. These insects in 
some low marshy situations are a terrible pest, for they . 
assemble in myriads, and their drowsy humming deadens 
or completely drowns the sound of approaching wings. 
As the sun sinks slowly to rest, an immense red ball of 


_ fire, lighting up the western heavens into a sheet of 
a crimson, nearly all aquatic life seems to awaken and be 
on the alert; the snipe fly about uttering their peculiar 
squeak, and the ducks bustle about, showing up black 
and distinct against the lurid sky, looking for all the 
ES _ world like winged champagne bottles hurtling through 
the air. 


Flight Shooting. 


- To be successful at this sport, the fowler should seek 
to acquire an intimate knowledge of the habits of the 
fowl under the ever-changing conditions of wind, weather, 
and surroundings, and of their movements as affected by 
the abundance or scarcity and the nature of their food- 
supply, and the like. In most localities the main sport 
at flight-shooting will be obtained with the common 
* Wild Duck. In the opening months of the season (August 
4 and September) there will be to hand only the home-bred 
My ie irda, and then for some considerable time much of the 
A corn will be still in the fields, and, therefore, until the 
harvest is completed, the fowler may possibly not be 
abe to conduct his operations with that freedom which 
will characterise them later. 

q For the first two months or so after the arrival of the 
__ foreign. bred ducks in October, there is usually an abun- 
2 dance of good food for them in the shape of shed corn 
uf and grain in the ear left on the land after harvest. The 
ducks are then in clover, their movements being con- 
Panctoa with the regularity of clockwork; and at this time 


- the hest of sport may be enjoyed in suitable localities. 
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After this time, and for the remaining months of the 
season, there is always, in disturbed districts at‘all events, 
more or less uncertainty attaching to this branch of the 
sport of wildfowling, for by the middle of December the 
scattered grain will usually have been pretty well 
gleaned up or the stubbles in most districts will have 
been ploughed. In consequence the ducks must perforce 
cast about to find other means of subsistence, and their 
‘movements will not be conducted with quite the same 
unanimity and certainty as previously. The reason for 
this is that when food is abundant and easily accessible, 
and of a kind that may be readily devoured, the ducks 
quickly fill themselves, and are then at liberty to conduct 
their movements according to the dictates of Nature. 
Later, however, this is not so, for food is then scarcer, 
covers a wide area, or it may be locked up or concealed 
by frost and snow; the ducks then are more truly 
ubiquitous, and may be found scattered over the country 
on flooded meadows or other lands, on rivers, streams, 
or drains inland, or upon the coastline, for in the 
struggle for existence, and particularly in severe winters, 
they must perforce, partake of a more omnivorous diet. 
Of all feeding -ground in the autumn the wild duck 
dearly loves the bean-stubble, and next, I think, the 
barley-stubble claims most attention. The fowler will do 
well, therefore, wherever permission can be obtained, to 
look carefully over those fields situated within a few 
miles: of the sea during the daytime, to see if he can 
find any feathers or other signs of the ducks. An hour 
or two thus spent in prospecting will not be lost, for on 
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q eee indications of a visit he may then prepare 
- to give the ducks a warm reception on their return in 
the evening. 

When food is plentiful, it is astonishing with what 
4 rapidity the ducks can fill themselves. I remember one 
= November evening a year or two ago, I had taken up 
a my station for flight in a deep ditch on the outskirts of 
a a bean-stubble field, in which were many bushels of shed 
Be corn. As sometimes happens, I had that evening the 
ea mortification of seeing the ducks drop in at intervals of 
: oe few minutes until a score or so had alighted in the 
centre of the field without once giving me an opportunity 
a oa a shot. They had certainly not been there more 
; than ten minutes; when someone passing along a footpath 
at the other end of the field struck a light, and, as it 
was then fast getting dark, this so alarmed the ducks 
4 hat they jumped up and came helter-skelter for my am- 
uscade. I had only time to get in one barrel as they 
assed over the ditch, and so near were they that I felt 
i. sure it would either be a case of blowing one bird to 
pieces or of missing altogether. I was therefore much 
a ~ surprised to find that a handsome Mallard which had 


up I found that he was full to repletion, body and throat 
being distended with beans with which he had gorged 
B i - himself in the few minutes at his disposal. 

: When food is so very abundant in a district the fowler 
_ may, however, have some difficulty to locate, with that 
_ exactness essential to success, the chosen feeding-spots. 
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often a very good plan to take up a station upon the 
edge of any pond, pool, or lake in the vicinity, for there 
the ducks will be found to resort after feeding; and if 
there be light enough to see to shoot—one can generally 
see ducks on the water when they are not discernible 
upon land or in air—a good shot may often be made. 
Under these circumstances, the land-carriage p. 167, will 
make a very comfortable shelter in which to await the 
coming of the fowl. On dark nights the fowler’s only 
chance will of course be before night has fairly closed 
in; but here the ducks will help him, for when corn is 
abundant, as before stated, they will often come to water 
very shortly after their proper flight. 


TIME OF FLIGHT. 


The best time to obtain a shot in this way is when 
the moon rises an hour or two after flight; the shooter 
may then better time the coming of the ducks, for in a 
general way they will await the rising of the moon before 
they take this second, or bastard, flight. When the moon 
is at full or about, the fowler may go to bed, unless he 
is abnormally endowed with both enthusiasm and 
patience, for the ducks will then fly more irregularly 
and may drop in at any time throughout the night. 
Inexperienced people are apt to imagine, 1 believe, that 
bright moonlight nights are best for duck-shooting ashore. 
It of course goes without saying that, in order to sce. 
ducks at night, one must have light. - Nevertheless, I 
must say that, so far as this sport is concerned, | 
abominate those brilliant moonlight nights, for ducks 
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then are altogether too independent and usually take 
_ precious good care of themselves. I much prefer the dark 
a - nights, or rather the twilight preceding those dark nights, 
Be ‘for flight-shooting, for then the time of flight is much 
. more flearly defined; the fowl, when plentiful, come aS 
. if they meant business; the sport is short, sharp, and. 
ee ze decisive ; and, after one brief half-hour, the fowler may 
i? count the slain and make tracks for the inglenook. At 
flight-shooting it occasionally happens that there is such 
a combination of circumstances favouring the sportsman 
that even the tyro could scarcely fail to make a respect- 
able return for the number of cartridges expended; but 
when this occurs to the good shot, who knows how to 
Bee the most of his opportunities, it is astonishing 
what bags can be made. The best bag I remember to 
rs Ba been made by one man at flight with a shoulder 
gun was fourteen couples of big, heavy Mallards, and 
these were all killed within the hour probably. 

With regard to a sport that is so excellent in most 


4 pot this or in game-shooting. 
i; No driven partridge, grouse, or pheasant in the day- 
“a Time presents any more difficult shot than does the 
wild duck coming overhead with a “swish” in the erey 
Dy. - bwilight of a winter’s evening. Flight- -shooting, then, being 
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invariably pursued in semi-darkness, a man must be 
blessed with the keenest. eyesight and hearing, and be 
expert and ready in his handling of the gun. There is 
no time for hesitation, and the partially deaf man—no 
matter how good a shot in the daytime—stands but a 
poor chance to fill the bag as against a man whose 
hearing is acute, for in flighting it often happens that 
the only intimation given of the bird’s approach is the 
murmured ‘“ Quack-a-quack, quack-a-quack,” or, at most, 
the whistling of their wings. If these should not be 
heard, the ducks are occasionally upon or past the 
shooter before there is time to raise the gun. Thus 
environed, the beginner will find that some considerable 
amount of practice is requisite ‘to enable him so to 
judge speed and distance as to become a successft! 
flight shot. 


GUNS AND CHARGES. 


And now a few directions as to the gun to be used, 
and the manner of using it. In this sport, as indeed in 
all other branches, the deadliest and most effective 
weapon and load should be employed. For all shots. 
good, bad, and indifferent, I would recommend a gun 
more or less choked; for although the killing circle of 
the shot will be somewhat reduced, on the other hand 
fewer ducks will get away after receiving a dose from 
the choke-bored gun than would after one from a cylinder. 
With the closer-shooting weapon, at short ranges, it is 
usually a case of kill clean or miss clean. For duck-flight- 
ing, stationed upon or near the feeding-ground, 1 much 
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a proto a handy weapon. A good, stout 12- hore will here do 
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: 5 all that is required. I have made some heavy bags with a - 
Re 2%in. case pigeon- gun, by Chas. Lancaster. This class of “y 
e- gun is an excellent all-round weapon for the wildfowler, . 
: and possesses one important advantage in that the several a 
be _ nitro-powders may be employed with comfort and safety. : fs 
Be The advantage of being able to use a full charge of ee 
‘i our best-known nitro-powders for flight or other wildfowl- " 
, shooting, must be tried to be appreciated. In such guns, x 
about 49er. of E.C., or Schultze, or S.S. (I have tried. nee 


them all), and 130z. of No. 5 shot, 1s a most effective 
load for ducks on all ordinary occasions. By using No. 5 
=. shot one strikes the happy mean, for in a general way 
os the employment of this size insures the striking of a 
duck with several pellets large enough to give a sufficient 
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‘shock, and weighty enough to possess good penetrative | 7 
"qualities, If too large a size of shot be used, a bird a5 
struck in a non-vital part may go on for a mile, whilst } - 
another struck with twenty small shot that do not PB 
penetrate the flesh will go on for ever. 

_ When flight-shooting, the sportsman should be particu- : 


ae careful to aim well forward: one pellet well placed 
in the head or neck is worth ten behind the wings. 


; a Sportsmen endeavour at all times, of course, to kill se 
cleanly and well; but in flight-shooting more perhaps ie. 
than in any other sport is this necessary, for as the ; ms 


E. fowler has not daylight to help him, many wounded birds 
oe May travel only a few yards before coming down, and 
x although diligent search be made, they may in the darkness 
eventually elude thé Vigilance of both himself and his dog. 
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SHOOTING AT PASSING FOWL. 


Flight-shooting at wild ducks proper (Wigeon-flighting, 
see p. 216, is a different thing) may be classed under two 
heads: first, the shooting at fowl when stationed under 
their aérial track at some point where they have no 
intention of stopping, as, for instance, on the neck of 
some promontory, or upon the sea-wall or river-bank— 
this intercepting point being situated between their 
diurnal resting-place and nocturnal feeding-ground, and 
possibly five or ten miles from both. 

When pursuing this particular method of flighting, the 
fowler must needs have a good and powerful weapon 
throwing heavy charges of large shot, for when on pas- 
sage wildfowl usually fly at a greater altitude than when 
moving about in the immediate neighbourhood of, or 
over, their feeding-grounds. Here it is, therefore, that 
the 8-bore or the single 4-bore is of the utmost service ; 
for, loaded with 2}0z. or 30z. of No. 1 shot, as may be 
suitable, these heavy guns will cut down ducks at 
distances where lighter shot would be heard to merely 
rattle upon their feathers. Although sometimes lumping 
shots are thus made, it is seldom that the same amount 
of shooting or of sport can be obtained by this method 
of flighting as from the one next to be described. The 
fowler will nevertheless have some of the grandest and 
most sporting shots presented to him at birds: moving 
fast and at a good height. 


SHOOTING ON THE FEEDING-GROUND. 


The other and generally most successful way to shoot 
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ducks at flight time consists in taking up a station in 
.: or upon the feeding-ground. This feeding-ground may, 


and swampy or other ground intersected by drains or 
_ dykes, or it may be flooded ground. Here, then, the 
shooter must adapt himself to his surroundings, and seek 
oS concealment in hut, pit, punt, or other shelter, natural or 
BY artificial, that may be available. He must take up his 
a position to leeward of the feeding-places, for no matter 
; Me from what direction the ducks may have come originally, 
a they invariably come in head to wind before alighting:: 
¢ " therefore, he should be seated back to wind, facing. the 
- direction they are to come from, and with eyes and ears 
wide ‘open. “When there is no wind, the shooter should 
bs, face towards the sea, or wherever he imagines the ducks 
bs have been resting during the day. The stormier the day, 
: the earlier the fowl will leave the sea, lake, or estuary 
5 where they have been resting, and come inland to feed. 
_ Then is the time to fill the bag, for the light is good and 
Be the birds are steadied by and come in much slower 
Fs against the strong wind; moreover, as they are then 
usually huddled together more, the opportunity for a 
: heavy shot is frequently presented. 

: The flight shooter will find that after much peppering 
4 the ducks get very shifty,. and coming in sky-high will 


a pitch headlong to the ground like stones when directly 


= Over their feeding-ground. 


THE LAND CARRIAGE. 


The land carriage for stalking wildfowl, described and 


according to season, be a stubble field, grass marshes 
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illustrated on p. 167, will at times prove of the utmost 
service to the flight-shooter—not for © the | purpose of 
stalking the fowl, certainly, but in situations where there 
is no natural shelter available, when covered with rushes, 
or anything to hand that is suitable, and the top having 
been removed, it will form an excellent ambuscade. 
Thus ensconced, the fowler may rest in comfort on wet 
ground. When shooting fowl over decoys, this car- 
riage will also be found to answer most admirably the 
purpose of a hut. 


WIGEON-FLIGHTING. | 


If the fowler can discover a spot on the marsh where 
the Wigeon feed, he may frequently have some rare 
sport. Often these places are situated above the water- 
mark of all but the highest spring tides, and they are 
usually covered with a velvety carpet of short, succulent 
grass. Here the Wigeon come in at dusk, bustling about 
as industriously as bees in their search for the best 
places, and the fun is fast and furious for a time. Of 
all the sport met with by the wildfowler, there is none 
that is more lively or more exciting than good Wigeon- 
flighting. These sprightly customers, coming in singly or 
two or three at a time, enliven the place with their 
piercing but musical whistle, and ‘“Whe-oh, whe-oh” 
resounds all around, now before, now behind, and if the 
light be fairly good the skilful shot will have enough to 
do to take all the opportunities that are presented. 
Wigeon do not move about at flight, when over their 
feeding-ground, with quite that steady businesslike air 
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eo observable in their bigger brethren—the Wild Ducks; for 
"with regard to the latter, the experienced flight-shooter 
knows to a nicety where to take his stand, and also the 
direction in which the birds will move, according to the 


_ Wigeon-flighting, one -has need of eyes all round, for it 
may often happen that when observing the approach of 


a bird in front of him, the shooter will be suddenly 
oe startled by a ringing ‘*Whe-oh!” not 10ft. from his head, 


uttered by a bird coming up from behind. 


MorNING FLIGHTS. 


_ It will have been noticed that in all references to the 
shooting of Wild Ducks at flight-time, the evening only 


has so far been mentioned; and justly so, for it is, in a 


_ general way, incomparably the best time to pursue the 
:. sport. In the morning the ducks may occasionally offer 
the chance for a heavier shot, from the fact of their having 
gathered together during the night, and so returning in 


_ bigger companies to their diurnal resting-places. Too 


Often, however, this morning flight is a delusion and a 
snare (particularly in mild, still weather), so far as sport 


, % goes, for as there is then no quest for food, it is simply 


mM a passage from one place to the other, the cue winging 
a their way at or just before the first dehpn of dawn. 


Walking up Drains, Creeks, &e. 
‘This is another form of night sport, which is some- 
Re times attended with considerable success in suitable 
a localities. In most winters there are usually a few 
hights that are extremely favourable for this pastime, 


- wind and other governing circumstances. In the case of ° 
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A favourable time for the fowler to venture forth for a 
nocturnal inspection of the creeks and runs is a night 
in hard weather, when the moon is at or about full, and 
when her light is obscured by a fair covering of white 
clouds. Under such favourable circumstances, and par- 
ticularly if there be a covering of snow upon the ground, 
the ducks, as they spring up from the dykes, are almost 
as readily. discernible as in the daytime. As during 
hard weather the ducks can only feed in the open waters: 
a severe frost will tend to lessen the fowler’s labours, 
and conduce generally to his success in this sport by 
agreeably circumscribing the area of operations in any 
wide extent of country. On these occasions, when the 
eround is very hard frozen, I have found it a good plan 
to wear indiarubber knee-boots; progress is thereby ren- 
dered much more silent when traversing the crisp and 
crunching snow, or the crackling surface of icebound 
ooze, or inland marsh, and a much nearer approach to 
the fowl can be made. Scafe’s patent boots, with the 
indiarubber soles and studs, answer admirably for this — 
particular purpose, and as the whole of these boots, with 
the exception of the middle sole and its projecting studs, 
are of leather, they possess the great advantage of being 
warmer than those that are made entirely of indiarubber, 
and, moreover, are much easier to walk in. 


Nicut SHOOTING. 


When walking along drains or streams at night, the 
fowler should endeavour, as much as possible, to advance 
upon the fowl with the wind blowing in his face oF 
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“across his path. At the same time too, the ducks should 
Rise under. the moon, so that the side of the fowl which 
Ris exposed to him may be in shadow. They will then 
‘Joom up big and black as crows; whereas, if he comes 
‘ “upon them when walking with his back to the moon, he 
| will find that some species of fowl—the Mallard with his 
lighter plumage, for instance—will shine so much, having 
‘the moonlight full upon them, as to ‘be practically in- 
visible. 

| When beni plating one of these night expeditions 
ashore, the fowler will do well to carefully look around 
; in the daytime for feathers or other signs of the 
ducks upon all open waters inland, and upon the pools 
PS and creeks in the salt marshes in his neighbourhood, 
2 ‘remembering that, in a general way, the ducks will leave 
Bute larger waters at flight time and scatter themselves 
2 _ over the country upon all the available smaller patches. 
a The movements of the fowl will be considerably affected 
: Dy. the weather; and as no hard-and-fast rule can be 
given to suit every locality alike, the fowler must, by all 
_ Means, ascertain how far the state of the tides and of 
the moon, the changes of wind, and the hard or mild 
@ Be other, influence their movements in: his district. 

_A good 12-bore will answer well for this kind of night- 
Pn: B atootine: it should not have too much choke in the right 
_ barrel, for many of the shots will be obtained at close 
quarters, The novice at this work must remember to 


Ee now under notice many of the shots will be so taken. 
Most people miss rising game and wildfowl, and indeed 


; aim high when shooting at rising birds, for in the pursuit — 
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CHAPTER VII. 


DUCK SHOOTING AFLOAT AND OVER DECOYS. 


Punt Shooting. 


O be successful afloat, a separate and extensive and 


education in aquatics and the science of navigation, 
os necessary: I have therefore deemed it expedient to 
devote a chapter specially to duck ‘shooting afloat and 
he use of blinds and decoys. 


I have already given some information respecting 


modern breechloading punt guns, punts, and gear, and 
to those of my readers who desire to learn more as to 


the perusal of Col. Hawker’s well-known work, and also_ 
the recent writings of Sir Ralph Payne -Gallwey on this 
ee fascinating subject. Although most of the former work 
Was written sixty or seventy years back (the last edition 
aving been given to the world just fifty years ago), 


tuch of it is applicable to-day. I must myself acknow- 
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from Col. Hawker’s book in the early days of my sporting 
career, and I should like to record here my tribute of 
praise to the labours and to the memory of so keen a 
sportsman, for, notwithstanding the many innovations of 
recent date, Colonel Hawker’s work still stands as a land- 
mark and a lighthouse to wildfowlers, and remains a 
lasting monument to his name as the most lueid, pain- 
staking, and vigorously-written work of the century on 
the subject. 7 


HIN'Ts. 


The beginner should learn to manage his fowling-punt 
in the summer-time, when he may generally expect to 
have still weather. August and September are glorious 
months in which to practise. There are usually many 
days at that season of the year when the water is without 
a ripple, and the merest novice in boat management may 
paddle about in safety and comfort; and, whilst endeav- 
ouring to circumvent the wary old curlews or other 
more negotiable shore-birds, or home-bred’ wild ducks, he 
will have ample opportunity to acquire confidence in his 
new environment as well as skill in the management of 
his craft to stand him in good stead when the weather is 
less propitious and more heroic measures have to be 
taken. In order that the time thus occupied may result 
‘in fullest gain later on, other things must be studied 
besides the mere handling of the boat. Advantage should 
be taken of every opportunity thus afforded for acquiring 
an intimate knowledge of the locality; every feature 
should be noted down in diary or pocket-book; the size 
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a ; and extent of the creeks, the height and extent of the 
4 sand or mudbanks, the set of the tides and the variations 
& Be ? between the springs and neaps, besides as much more as 
3 ‘9 may occur from time to time to anyone of ordinary 
“oe acuteness to note. It will add immensely to the value of 
| alll this if the diary be thus strictly kept for at least two 
"months. In doing this nothing should be overlooked, for, 
- trifling as some: records may appear at the time, they 
a may largely influence sport later on, When such things 
‘: and incidents come to be appreciated, and the knowledge 
“a as to their application is gained. In addition to this diary, 
e rough Sketch-maps may be prepared, showing the state of — 
a exposure of the mudbanks or other feeding-grounds of the 
| fowl at all states of the tide: and, in addition, the kind 
of food that is to be found thereon. There are three 
things that the punt- ‘gunner should never fail to keep in 
| mind, ie. Wind, moon, and tide; all have a tremendous 
a influence upon his Sport, and by an intelligent observance 
a of their effect he will know to a nicety when to venture 
Bs; out and when to stay at home. In short, it will be much 
‘ a to the advantage of any fowler, when taking up quarters 
a in a fresh district, to note carefully all these matters, for 
s he May thus learn that on that ground high water at, say, 
a Six o’clock means new or full moon and high spring tides. 
__A reference to his sketch-map will then inform him as 
Ee to the state of the feeding-grounds, and knowing that in 
a a general way one hour on the flood is worth two hours 
ss on the ebb tide, he may thus accurately fix the time for 
4 a successful descent upon the Wigeon or Brent. | 
In addition to becoming accustomed to firing the big 
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gun, the tyro should never miss an opportunity of prac- 
tising the judging of distances. When laid prone in the 
punt (as in Fig. 145), the difficulty of doing so correctly is 
increased; fowl thus seen present a different appearance, 
and the novice may often be tempted to fire at them 
out of range. I have somewhere seen it recommended, 
as a safe guide to judging when the fowl are within 
shot, to go entirely by the set of the gun; thus, if the 
rests be so adjusted that the gun be set to sweep the 


Fig. 145.—A Successful Shot. 


water at from sixty to eighty yards the gunner on find- 
ing his gun covering the fowl might know at once that 
they are within shot. I have seen some novices fire 
their big guns at fowl on the water at distances that 
would never be thought of upon land. Some do it through 
ignorance, but there are others, unfortunately, who do 
this habitually and through sheer wilfulness. Practice 
however will soon rid the gunner of all doubts and. 
hesitancy on this score, and will enable him so to take 
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in at a glance the size and general appearance of the 
- fowl, and thereby to gauge distances in all weathers upon 
_ the water with just the same accuracy as when shooting 
- grouse on the hillside or partridges in turnips. Seventy 
_to eighty yards is a deadly range to shoot at ducks with 
an ordinary punt-gun carrying a charge of, say, 11b. of 
No. 4 shot. I have seen fowl killed at double the distance 
-—and may say that-in earlier days I have myself so 
‘killed them—but this long-range shooting does not pay, 
for many more birds are thus wounded than are gathered, 
“and it certainly tends to make them wild and unap- 


GUNS AND CHARGES. 


I have before remarked that a good 12-bore is the best 
- oo shoulder gun for the wild-fowler. Ina general way a 
~ good stout 12-bore is sufficient for the work in hand; and 
4 when shooting over decoys at morning or evening flight, 
aa Seldom take anything else. The birds then come in 
| P aficiently close, and a dose of 140z. of No. 5 shot, when 
- ‘driven by 49gr. of E.0. or Schultze powder, works wonders, 
and with as little fuss and disturbance as possible. The 
gun to take this charge must of course be chambered for 
: ee (2fin. cases; in fact, be what is generally styled a 
i 


» “pigeon” gun, ze, a gun used for the purpose of killing 


Pa 
Pe! 


Be _ pigeons from the trap. These “pigeon” guns may, 
_ however, with equal propriety, be called also “wildfowl” 
- guns, as assuredly they answer right well for the general 
purposes of a wildfowler. 


“When adopting the method of shooting over live decoys 
she - 15 
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it may be advisable to use a heavier and more powerful 
weapon, as in this branch of sport sitting shots only are, 
in a general way, obtained. Ducks when upon the water 
are much more difficult to kill, owing to their bodies being 
partly submerged and the closed wings, acting as shields, 
decreasing vulnerability. In order to be successful when 
shooting at sitting fowl, two courses are open: first, to 
use small shot in the 12-bore, and to aim only at the 
heads and necks of the birds; or, second, to increase the 
size of the shot, to use a larger weapon, and to take all 
that is visible for a target. As much of this shooting is 
done at night, the latter plan will he the surer one to 


adopt. For this purpose a stout double gun, bored for 


No. 10 Kynoch’s “Perfect” thin brass cases, and to carry 
a charge of 120z. or so of large shot—say, No. 3 or No. 2— 
will answer well; whilst if the sportsman feels capable of 
wielding a double 8-bore he will have the satisfaction of 
doing still better work at a good bunch of fowl, for with 
this wide gauge, and in suitable guns, 230z. of shot may 
be fired with comfort. : 

For night shooting I find it a ane plan to have a large 
ivory sight (aluminium would answer well, but brass or 
other like metal tends to increase the weight forward too 
much), the size of a pea, affixed to my gun in lieu of the 
ordinary one; or, failing this, to stick a lump of fairly 
solid clay on the end of the rib about din. from the 
muzzle. This will be found to be a great help in directing 
the aim in the dark at birds in the air or upon water. 
Unless it be in shadow, the surface of the water iD 
still weather will appear so mirror-like that on taking 


“ 
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. 4 _aim the gun barrels, however dull, become so blended 
% and merged in it as to render it extremely difficult to 
determine whether the aim is taken ift. above or below 
the object. The enlarged sight, however, looks black in 
‘such situations, and in addition casts a shadow up the 


barrel, so that the gun may be aligned with much greater 
certainty. 


Shooting from the Battery, or Sink-Box. 


There are some situations where the fowler will be 
much exercised in his mind as to how best to cir- 
- cumyent the fowl. It sometimes happens when a large 
extent of low-lying land becomes flooded, that great 
humbers of wild-duck of various kinds will resort to it. 


Fig. 146.—Wildfowl] shooting from a Sink-Box. 


: Such places are still to be found even in these days of 
Scientific drainage, and embankment of land, of modern 
“pumping Stations, and the like. On such occasions it 
1 Often happens that there is no boat within miles, and 
even if one can be procured, it will turn out to be some 
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monstrous thing of no use whatever for wildfowling 
purposes. 

The sink-box or boat (Fig. 146) will answer admirably 
in such situations, and there is this advantage about the 
machine that any village carpenter will be able to knock 
one together that will answer the purpose in a very 
short time; for if wanted in a hurry, or likely to be 
required for that one occasion only, it need not be so 
‘elaborately made and fitted as the one described in Sec- 
tion I. ! 

Pit- shooting on a plan | have many times found to 
| be highly successful upon the salt marshes, and other 
gd - ghelterless situations, was described on pp. 461—163 and 
ae this sink-box may be described in a few words as pit- 


shooting upon the water. 


HINTS. 


Early morning is a good time to pursue this sport: 
the shooter must be out and have his decoys fixed 
' and ready for a start before daylight, for one hour at 
as dawn is worth two or three in the middle of the 
day. On dull days, or in severe frosty weather, the 
ducks may prolong their flight considerably. When 
shooting at the evening flight, all must be in readiness 
before the ducks begin to fly. If there should be a wind, 
or a gale blowing at sea, they will be coming in by two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon. A good-sized sponge will 
at such times be handy for mopping up any surface-water 
that may find its way over the lead bulwarks. 

‘When using the sink-box on shallow waters and flooded 
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lands, the shooter, equipped in long thigh boots, will 
usually be able to wade out with his machine and fix 
himself up in comfort; but when shooting over deeper 
¥ “waters, and particularly if anchored at any considerable 7 
pe. distance from the shore, the assistance of.someone in a ; 
rowing-boat to tow out the box and help fix the decoys, 
as also to gather the slain at the finish, will be requisite. : 


Wy I -4% 


GUN AND CHARGES. 


For this kind of shooting a brass-case gun is the best, 
as an occasional immersion of the cartridges does not 
impair their shooting qualities; and as, moreover, with s 
the “Perfect” cases there is no paper to swell and 
Bi stick in the gun-chamber the fowler will therefore be 
| able to continue shooting free frém all annoyances for : 
‘ _ just so long as he may feel inclined. No. 5 or No. 4 
_ shot may be used, and if a nitro-powder be employed 
"there will not be so much smoke to hang about on still 
days: and betray the shooter’s whereabouts as when 
black powder has been fired. 


Shooting from the Screen- or Sneak-Boat. 


Upon inland rivers, or in the tideway or other situa- 
tions where the fowler is without an ordinary punt, 
the sneak- boat described in Section I. (p. 83), if specially 
4 fitted for carrying a screen of branches, reeds, rushes 
>. Or grass, or whatever is available and best accords 
3 ‘With the surroundings, is very handy for working down 
q Stream upon the fowl. When shooting upon lakes 
% and oe or other ene water, wildfowl are usualy 
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in the open, although they may now and again be got 
at in this way when feeding amongst the reeds or other 
shelter; or a shot may sometimes be obtained if the 
boat be brought to bear by emerging from the reed-beds, 
with the fore-deck carefully masked with reeds. This 
kind of shooting is carried out to the greatest perfection 
in America. Leffingwell gives in his book on Shooting a 
most graphic description of an exciting day’s sport thus 
obtained on the upper waters of the Mississippi. His 


Fig. 147.—Wildfowl-Shooting from a Sneak-Boat. 


boat, however, is of a_ larger kind than the one de- 
scribed, as two were accommodated in it on that occasion. 

In Fig. 147 the shooter is seen bearing down upon a 
nice little paddling of ducks, the boat being so screened 
as to be well-nigh invisible to the fowl through its 
covering of rush and sedge; and, moreover, the approach 
is made under cover of and with a background of 
waving sedge and long grass to aid him. All has been 
carefully planned and arranged, and as in all probability 
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this combination of favourable circumstances has not 


been secured without much hard work, with possibly 
- some former failures and disappointments thrown in, let 


us hope that the desired consummation may be reached 


J 


© Dare 


and a good lumping shot made. These boats are very 


a) - ¥ 
a a “pe 
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seaworthy and fairly fast under sail. They can be used 


to get at large flocks of wildfowl in breezy weather, and 
when a single 4-bore or other heavy shoulder gun: is 


ar 


used, heavy shots may now and again be made. 
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Shooting from Blinds. 


These are screens fixed up to conceal the sportsman 


SS 


from the fowl. Many different devices and dodges have 


zie 


_ 


from time to time been invented by ingenious sportsmen 


ins 
at 


£ 
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: for this purpose. Truly, in such matters it may be said 
that necessity is the mother of invention. In situations 
where time and circumstances permit, the fowler may 
have more or less permanent screens erected, with a 


a Sd 
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flooring of boards for damp situations, wherein to await 
the coming of the fowl. In many instances, however, it 
is impossible to devote the time from one’s’ sport 
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necessary to accomplish all this, and, therefore, hastier 
measures must be adopted. One rough-and-ready method 
‘is to build a roofless hut of branches, or a few sticks, 


overspread with grass, rushes, sea-weed, or anything 
_ which accords with the surroundings. . 4 

A portable framework or screen of the kind may be 
constructed after the manner of a folding clothes-horse: 
this should be three-sided, and have the legs pointed for. 
sticking into the ground. It should be just high enough . 
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and sufficiently wide to shelter the sportsman from view 
when kneeling or sitting. It may be covered with canvas 
or other material, or may be left open, so that it may 
receive a covering of weeds or rushes on the spot, as 
may be required. Being merely a light lattice-frame, this 
makes a very portable “blind,” and forms a handy aid 


to sport, for it may be shifted in a moment to suit the 


convenience of the fowler, or, from time to time, as 
change of haunt or feeding-ground on the part of the 


fowl necessitates a removal. 


A eood way of fixing up a blind of a somewhat more 
permanent character over shallow waters or upon tide- 
washed salt marshes or flooded lands is to drive down 
four stoutish piles, one at each corner, and to these to 
lash some branches and reeds until a suitable screen is 
made. A handier way, though not perhaps 50 lasting, is 
to get some young spruce firs or other suitable trees, 
point the lower ends, and stick them into the mud, 
leaving the thick tops above water. A screen of this 
sort makes a capital shelter wherein a boat may be 
moored, and whence at evening or early morning flight 
some good sport may be had with or without the aid 
of decoy birds. It is a good plan to have this blind 
constructed before the arrival of the foreign-bred fowl in 
October, and also to permit them to become accustomed 
to the look of it for a short time before opening the 


ball. If built over water sufficiently shallow to permit 
_ of being reached by wading in long water-boots, or on 


salt marshes where the tide never flows to any greater 
height, the boat may possibly be dispensed with, and 


i 
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then a smaller erection witha floor of boards will 
suffice. 


Shooting over Decoys. 


- This method of enticing fowl to come within gun-shot 


of the concealed sportsman does not appear to have been 


adopted in this country to anything like the same extent 
that it has in America, France, and Holland. In the vast 
continent first named, particularly, the use of artificial 


_ aids of the sort is in some sense a necessity; for in all 


places where the feeding-grounds are of such great extent, 
anything that may serve to attract the fowl and focus 


their movements will be helpful to the sportsman, whose 


area of operations is at most but a speck on such 


immense tracts of marsh, stubble, lake, or other suitable 


 feeding-ground as are there found to perfection. Under 


favourable conditions, the shooting over decoys is a most 


2 killing method, and it is certain that in some situations 


it might be adopted by many sportsmen in this country 


' with very great success. 


At morning and evening flight, for example, and for 
all night work, where waiting for fowl on land is the 
order, live birds or artificial decoys will often prove 


of invaluable assistance. In the case of a flight-shooter, 


whose object is not to shoot the ducks when on the 
water or the ground, but, instead, to take the truly 


‘Sporting shots that are presented as the birds pass his 


stand, a few decoys, judiciously planted, will often induce 


Mi the more widely-passing birds to come in closer than they 
otherwise would, and sometimes even to swing round to 
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take the bearings if they have not the remotest intention 
of stopping at that particular spot; and thus many more 
shots will be presented to the properly-concealed sports- 
man. By adopting these tactics, the morning flight- 
shooter will often induce the fowl to give him a call 


Fig. 148.—Flat Decoys in Position. 


when otherwise they would have passed on out of shot 
on the way to their daytime resting-places. 

In the accompanying sketch (Fig. 148) a successful 
shot has been made over flat decoys placed on some 
flooded meadows, killing four birds, the group of six in 
front being, of course, the decoys, which, made of soft, 
oily wood, do not split when struck by the shot, as they 
must often be. | 


ARTIFICIAL DEcOYS. 


The flat decoys shown in Figs. 149 and 150 are simply 
cut out of metal or card-board to the shape of the bird. 
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in profile, that they are to be used upon—geese, ducks, 
curlew, or plover; they are painted to look as lifelike as 
possible, and have a spike to stick in the ground. These 


simple decoys are perhaps not quite so alluring as some 


Figs. 149 and 150.—Flat Decoys. 


"a . others, but they certainly answer the purpose sufficiently 
; well on most occasions, and are much in’ favour on 
me account of their portability. As will be seen, they may 
. be made very light; a score or more can be stowed 
_ away in a very small compass, and, lastly, they can be 
_ stuck up and taken down in a few seconds. They should 


tq : be displayed at different angles, so that approaching fowl 


may always have some whole birds to look at. I have 
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Fig. 151.—Flan for Placing Artificial Decoys. 
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thought of having some of these decoys made to revolve 
on a pivot in the same manner as a weathercock; half- 
4-dozen or so thus constructed would impart a much 
more animated appearance to the group of dummies, for 
they would vary their position with every change of 


Fig. 152.—Shooting over Decoys from Blind. 


wind, and on some occasions, and ‘in certain situations, 
this would be with every gust that blew. 

In Fig. 154 is a plan for placing solid artificial decoys 
upon the water. The birds are set out in crescent form, 


af as shown by the dotted lines, and are anchored head to 
Be wind. The bank of the lake, with -the shooter’s {hut 
4 | thereon, is shown on the left of the diagram. In Fig. 152 


ie we have the wildfowler in the foreground shooting over 
decoys from a blind, and the whole thing in operation. 


Live Decoys. 


Shooting over live decoys has long been practised, and 
it is a highly-successful method when well and thoroughly 
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carried out in suitable situations. More than _halfa- 
century ago, Col. Hawker described la chasse a@ la hutte 
as conducted by professional duck-shooters in France: 
and the late Mr. J. H. Walsh, in more recent times, gave 
-a graphic and humorous description of his experience of 
the sport. Both writers were agreed that it is a most 
killing method of obtaining fowl. This plan, however. 
is not so sporting as some before described, for the 
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Fig. 153.—Plan for setting out Live Decoys. 


4 by. ducks are invariably shot after they have settled on the 
Water, and therefore no great amount of skill in handling 
the ‘gun is requisite, whilst the pleasurable excitement 
attendant thereon is missed. In Fig. 153 the method of Z 
setting out live decoys is shown. The call-ducks are 
~ tethered in rows—three or four in a row—to a line or 
cord fastened by a stake at each end. They should be 
some considerable distance apart, so that a spirit of lone- 
liness and consequent disquietude may pervade them: 
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drakes should be tied up in the centre row and ducks in 
the outer ones; a constant quacking would then be kept 
up. When the wild birds alight, the shooter knows 
instantly that all birds not in line with his decoys are 
fair game, and blazes away accordingly. In Fig. 154 this 
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Fig. 154.—Shooting over Live Decoys. 


shooting over live birds is shown, a shot having just been 
taken. This method is particularly suitable on shallow 
reed-covered meres, pools, and broads, or upon flooded 


meadows. 
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ry. Shore Birds and Sbore-Bird Shooting. 


CHAPTER I. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


JN this section will be mentioned among the rest, 
| some few birds which have no very strong claim 
to. be included, but as they are, nevertheless, met with 
occasionally on, or in the immediate vicinity of, the 
coast it has been deemed expedient to include them for 
_the better instruction of the wildfowler. 


The Waterhen, or Moorhen (Gallinula chloropus). 


The Waterhen is usually the most prominent ornitho- 
logical feature about our ponds, meres, and other inland 
waters, and this being so it of course rarely fails to 
attract the attention of the fowler. This bird, however, 
need not receive more than passing mention, for although 


_ ' widely distributed, and in favourable situations very 
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numerous, it has not as yet taken very high rank as a 
b ‘Sporting bird. Waterhens are rare food for the hungry 
_ gun of the tyro; they afford practice to both men and dogs 
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on entering the field of sport, and many exciting chases 
will then be had after them, and many tedious hours of 
watching or waiting for larger game will probably be 
whiled away in pursuit of the skulking Waterhen. It 
seems a pity, though, to make any regular practice of 
hunting up these birds, and I certainly do not hold with 
the shooting them at every turn, notwithstanding the 
sinister whispers of some hard-headed gamekeepers 
respecting them. The shooting of Waterhens, however, is 
not altogether senseless slaughter, “for they are capital 
eating in the earlier months of the season, the young 
birds especially. The novice, and probably older gunners 
also, will frequently be puzzled at the way such seemingly 


easy shots can be missed; and just as often there will be 


no need to hazard a guess as to the cause, for optical 
‘proof of any error of marksmanship will be afforded by 
the striking of the shot upon the water as the bird scut- 


tles along over it. 


The Coot (Fulica atra). 
(Fie. 155.) 


This is another well-known bird, and, like the last 
mentioned, it remains with us all the year. The Coot 
prefers the larger ponds and open waters, and is not so 
generally distributed over the country as the Waterhen. 
Unlike the latter however, it frequently resorts to the 
mud-flats and open waters along the coast in winter, and 
is met with in flocks at that season when the ponds 
and other inland haunts are frozen over. The Coot dives 


and swims well, and although usually averse to making 
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use of its wings when an escape may be effected by 4 
swimming, diving, or running, it nevertheless moves at & 
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Fig. 155.—The Coot. 


some really fine shooting. Within my experience, the 

Coot is not ‘so plentiful on our eastern coasts as formerly, 
and in one or two places where it was tolerably plentiful 

some years ago it is now but rarely to be met with. 


The Common Crane (Grus cinerea). 


This is a bird that the wildfowler need not concern 
himself much about in the way of sport, for although 
doubtless very plentiful in the days of Good Queen Bess 
_ it no longer deserves the title. of Common in this country. 
ce I should not have mentioned this bird. but for the fact 


Be that as we occasionally hear of stragglers visiting these 
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islands on the way to or from their northern breeding 
quarters wildfowlers should be on their guard in order to 
record such visits and not, I trust, to slay the visitors 
on every occasion. Among country-folk in some districts 
the Heron is frequently styled the Crane. 

The Demoiselle Crane (Grus virgo) is an extremely rare 
visitor; while the. Bittern (Botawrus stellaris), Spoonbill 
(Platalea leucorodia), Glossy Ibis (Ibis falcinellus), White 
Stork (Ciconia alba), Black Stork (C. nigra), the Bustard 
(Otis tarda), and some other birds, need not be described, 
for if they should at any time be met with no great 
difficulty as to identification will be presented. As to their 
pursuit, there is no inducement in the way of sport to be 
held out to anyone, for they do not now visit us in 
numbers sufficient to warrant the killing of them. 


The Stone Curlew ((dicnemus crepitans). 
(Fira. 156.) 


This bird has not much in common with the Curlew, 
but partakes of the character and appearance of both 
Bustard and Plover, and the wildfowler may perhaps be 
puzzled where to place it correctly. The naturalist has 
solved the problem by creating a genus for its reception, 
so that it is now widely known as Thicknee. In some 
districts it is called Norfolk Plover. The Stone Curlew is 
4 summer visitor to this country, but in all probability 
it will some time go the way of its congener the Great 
Bustard, for its haunts have been much encroached 
upon in recent times. In one district with which | am 
acquainted—a last breeding-place of the Great Bustard 
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in this country, and present feeding-ground of the Pink- 
footed Goose in autumn—the Stone Curlew is gradually 
becoming scarcer. This may, in part at least, I believe, 
_ be attributed to the fact of the bird depositing its eges 
so frequently upon cultivated land, where, owing to the 
exigencies of modern agriculture, many nests have been 
destroyed. However secure from molestation by man, 
or from crows or other ruthless invaders of the breeding 


quarters, the protective colouring of the eggs might ren- 
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Fig. 156.—The Stone Curlew 


der them, these poor birds have been slow in learning 
the lesson taught them in the bitter school of adversity, 
that nothing of the sort can afford any protection against 
the ploughing, harrowing, rolling, and the other operations 
of husbandry to which arable land is subject. 

‘The Stone Curlew is not a shore- or marsh-loving bird; 
itis usually to be found in this country in dry situations, 
and upon the stony uplands. It is partly nocturnal in 
habit, and I have many times listened to its wild, weird, 
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discordant whistle when as a lad I have lain in wait to 
take a “pot” shot at the young rabbits as they emerged 
from their burrows in the summer twilight. 


The Common or Collared Pratincole (Glareola pratincola 
or torquaia). 


This bird is a native of Southern Europe, North Africa, 
and Asia. It rarely visits the British Islands; but is 
recorded as having been obtained a score or more times, 
chiefly in the autumn or spring. The Pratincole is a 
somewhat peculiar bird, both in habit and in appearance. 
It is nearly related to the Plovers, is not quite so long 
as the Golden Plover, but has a forked tail, and, doubt- 
less, partly on this account but more probably from its 
habit of hawking for flies in “the air, it was formerly 
-placed by naturalists among the Swallows, and in one 


case even with the Nightjars. Length about 10 in. 


The Cream-coloured Courser (Cursorius gallicus). 


Is another rare visitor to this ‘country; it comes to us 
chiefly in the autumn, and has been met with some 


twenty times. Length 107in. 


‘The Golden Plover (Charadrius pluvialis). 
(Fie. 157.) 

This bird has always been held in high estimation, for 
as a sporting bird or a table delicacy it certainly has 
put few equals, and possibly, as some are ready to aver, 
no superiors. Golden Plover are somewhat local in habit, 
resorting in immense numbers during the autumn to the 
low-lying grass marshes and the mud-flats along the coast, 
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or sometimes for a change to the upland grasses and 


fallows. Their food consists of slugs, worms, and various 
insects. Their movements are very graceful both upon the 
ground and in the air: whilst feeding, they are sprightly, 
erect, and active; and when flying, their sharp and power- 
ful wings propel them so evenly, and at times with such 
amazing rapidity, that the oldest shooters are. often puzzled 
to stop single birds coming past at full speed. 

Although the main body of these birds does not arrive 
until the season is pretty well advanced, some few are 
usually to be found along the coast from the commence- 
ment. I have occasionally shot young birds on, or soon 


Pe 


Fig. 157.—The Golden Plover. 


after, the first’of August. The shooting of them then, is 
comparatively tame work, for they usually appear to be 
far more ready to respond when called up by the shooter. 
In the illustration given herewith, the birds are depicted 
in their strikingly rich breeding plumage. When shot at 
the close of the season the fowler will often remark upon 
the partial, or in some cases complete, assumption of 
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the black waistcoat here shown. In the autumn, 
however, this will be discarded for a white one mottled 
with brown, whilst the golden-spotted back will also be 
sobered down slightly in due accordance with the gloomier 
character of ground, sky, and season. In very wet seasons 
Golden Plover are more widely distributed than in dry 
ones, and they then remain much longer in inland haunts 
in the autumn than is usually the case. Their movements in 
this respect, it will be seen, are dominated by the abun- 
dance or otherwise of their natural food-supply. In mid- 
winter also this observation will apply, for the time of 
heir departure to fresh feeding-ground is then determined 
by the advent of frost or snow. The Golden Plover 


measures about 41in. in total length. 


The Grey Plover (Squatarola helvetica or cinered). 


This has sometimes been confounded with the bird last 
named, for it is similarly spotted, and has, moreover, 
the black breast at breeding-time. When placed in juxta- 
position the difference between the two species is at once 
apparent—indeed, it requires no very close inspection to 
determine the fact that the spots on adult birds are 
golden in the one case and grey in the other. The young 
of both species have yellowish spots ; but as the Grey 
Plover has a small hind-toe, and the Golden Plover is 
without that appendage, there will still be no difficulty in 
the way of distinguishing the two species. 

The {Grey Plover is slightly larger than the Golden 
Plover, being about 42in. long. It is essentially a shore 
bird whilst here, and in some districts is called “Sand” 
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Plover by gunners to distinguish it from its Golden 
congener of inland-feeding proclivities. It is not met with 
in such immense congregations as some of the other 
Plovers; I have seen larger bunches collected together on 
the Wash than elsewhere along our coasts, but even in 
‘such a favourable situation small family parties of half-a- 
a dozen or so are most frequently to be found. 


The Kentish Plover (Charadrius cantianus). 
(Fie. 158.) : 


This is-a summer visitor to England and is more 
plentiful along the shores of Kent and Sussex than else-— 
where. When the nesting season is over, the Kentish 
Plover leaves us to winter further south, and, therefore, 
as it usually reaches this country about May, the only 


FAAS 


Fig. 158.—The Kentish Plover. 


opportunity that will be presented to the wildfowler in a 
general way to secure this bird will be during August 
or the first week or so in September. As the Kentish 
Plover, in both habits and appearance, somewhat ap- 
proaches the Ringed Plover, illustrations of both these 
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birds are given. The Kentish Plover measures nearly 
7in. in total length. 


The Ringed Plover (Charadrius hiaticula). 
(Fie. 159.) 


This is a handsome, compact little bird, which remains 
with us most of the year and is to be found all around 
our coasts, and sometimes also inland along the larger 


rivers and lakes. The Ringed Plover does not pack 


together in any great numbers, as a rule, and it may 
frequently be seen feeding with the Dunlin, or Oxbird. 


Fig. 159.—The Ringed Plover. 


The less-observant sportsman may not often detect this 
until the birds are gathered after a shot, for they both 
measure about 8in. in length. The Ringed Plover on our 
East coast is often called the Ringed Dotterel: it must 
not, however, be confused on this account with the true 
Dotterel, as the latter is a very different bird. 


The Little Ringed Plover (Charadrius cwronica). 


This is a rare visitor to the British Islands on migration. 
In appearance it may be described as the Ringed Plover 
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in miniature; but, according to Yarrell, may be distin- 4 
guished from the latter bird by its slenderer form, being 2 
one-fourth lighter in Weight, and especially by the colour : 

of the shafts of the primaries, for they are all dusky, 4 
except the outer one, which alone is White throughout. 4 

es 

The Dotterel (Charadrius morinellus). 4 

Strictly speaking, this is not a shore bird, although the 3 

- Shore-shooter may occasionally meet with it in August 4 

and September, whilst on its passage from mountain : 
homes and breeding. “quarters to winter in the South. I¢ 7 

is a summer visitor. When migrating in the spring it 3 

may oftener pe seen in the vicinity of the coast; but a 

_ then, of course, it cannot legally be shot, as it is very 
s ; properly included in the Schedule of the Wild Birds 4 
a Protection Act. In one or two districts on the East ‘ 
coast with which I am acquainted, Dotterel may fre- 4 


quently be found during the first fortnight in May. They 
do not remain on the sea- Shore, but are invariably found 
in small flocks resting or feeding upon the fallows and 
_ higher arable lands along the coast. Within the recollec- 
_ __ tion of one or two old fowlers of my acquaintance, the 
: numbers visiting us have most markedly diminished. The 
remarkable tameness of the bird, and consequent ease 
With which it may usually be shot, combined with the 
high prices generally obtainable for the bird itself, as a 
. table delicacy, or for its feathers for artificial fly-making, 
4 - doubtless to a great extent account for this decrease; for 
| it cannot be said that the breeding haunts of this bird, 
a situated as they are upon the higher and less accessible 
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hills and mountains, have undergone any remarkable 
change within the century. | : 

The Dotterel is sometimes called ite “Tand” Dotterel 
by coast-shooters to distinguish it from the Ringed Plover, 
which bird is commonly known as the Dotterel among 
country folk in some districts. In the spring the Dotterel 
may be distinguished from the Ringed Plover by having 


| rich fawn or chestnut and black feathers on the breast 


and belly. The habits of the bird, too, are very dlis- 
similar; and this, coupled, with the fact that the Dotterel 


is a larger bird, measuring 9}in. in total length, will 


prevent most people from falling into error concerning 


them. 


The Lapwing (Vanellus cristatus). 
(Fra. 160.) 


This bird is well known to most wildfowlers, inland or 
upon the coast. Amongst shooters it is familiarly knowh 
as the Green Plover, and in country places it often goes 
by the name of Peewit, from its well-known ery. It may 
readily be identified at a good distance by its black-and- 
white appearance and unsteady flight, and also by the 
breadth of its rounded wings. It is widely distributed 
in this country, and, 1 am happy to say, is apparently 
increasing in numbers. The Lapwing is undoubtedly one 
of the finest targets the pudding wildfowler can have to 
practise upon, for it moves at a good rate, notwith- 
standing its somewhat laboured wing flappings and seem- 
ingly leisurely mode of progression; and it can on occa- 
sion move at a. very high rate of speed. Some of my 
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earliest flighting experiences were gained with this bird 


in the Lincolnshire Fens, where tens of thousands are to 
be found in late autumn. 

The Green Plover is a rather puzzling mark in. the - 
twilight, and requires to be treated in all seriousness, for 
if earnest attention is not paid to the peculiarities of 
flight and rate of progression of this bird, the flight- 


shooter will find, on relinquishing his stand for the 


Fig. 160.—The Lapwing. 


evening, that whilst the cartridge-bag has sensibly 


diminished in weight, that of the game-bag has not 
appreciably increased. 

One of my most trying experiences in connection 
with flight-shooting was with Green Plover. On a 
very tempestuous afternoon in early December, a 
few years ago, I had_ taken my stand for the 
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evening flight in some low marshes—“carrs” as they 
are called in the district I was then in—about two miles 
from the sea. No ducks were visible that evening, but 
for the space of half-an-hour a more or less unbroken 
stream of Green Plover was crossing the marsh right in 
the teeth of the gale. I never was so badly beaten by 
game or wildfowl as 1 was with those birds, and must 
confess that I signally failed to get the hang of the thing 
on that occasion. In the entry in my diary referring to 
the incident, I find that I compared the flight of the 
birds to the wafting about of butterflies, so erratic were 
their movements and uncertain was their flight. One 
instant a bird would be hanging in mid-air motionless 
against the gale, the next moment, like a flash of light- 
ning almost, it would be blown bodily backwards, or to 
right hand or to left, for some yards. Thus, whilst 
aiming at a bird crossing nicely within shot, it was no 
uncommon experience to find it suddenly transported to 
within a few feet of the gun, or, mayhap, to discover it 
quickly whirling away in another direction, out of shot, 
in the gloaming. I finally took to snapping at the birds 
as they hung in the air, but with most indifferent suc- 
cess, and I am bound to say that at least eighty per cent 
of the cartridges fired were expended in vain. 

The eggs of the Lapwing have been from time imme- 
morial esteemed as a great delicacy, and these are the 
«Plovers,” eggs that are seen each spring in the fishmon- 
gers’ and poulterers’ shops. The bird itself is not held in 
‘such high estimation as an article of food, but is, 
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notwithstanding, remarkably good eating in the autumn 
and before the frosts come to change its natural food. 


The Turnstone (Charadrius, or Strepsilas, interpres). 
(Fie. 161.) 


The Turnstone has acquired this name from its habit 
of turning over stones along the sea-shore for the purpose 
of feeding upon the numerous insects and small crusta- 
ceans that are to be found sheltering underneath. It is a 
-handsome bird, and presents a strikingly piebald and 
mottled appearance when on the wing. I have always 


met with a few of these birds when shooting on the 


Fig. 161—The Turnstone. 


coast in early August; but as these are principally young 
birds, and as they are then frequently very tame, there 
is no great amount of sport to be got out of shooting 
them. Later in the season, when they have become 
more cautious, and their numbers have been augmented 
by the arrival of the main body, the shore-shooter will 


derive greater satisfaction from their pursuit. The Turn- 
stone is about 92 sin. long. 
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The Oyster-Catcher (Hematopus ostralegus). 
(Fie. 162.) 


This bird is also called ‘Sea-pie,” from the strong 
contrast of its black-and-white plumage. It has a bright 
orange bill, three inches long, and red legs and feet; 
indeed, it is altogether so remarkable a bird, that once 
having made its acquaintance, the shore-shooter will 


have no difficulty in recognising it anywhere. It is to 


Fig. 162.—The Oyster Catcher. 


be regretted that Oyster-Catchers are so lightly esteemed 
as an article of diet, for these birds are very numerous 


in some districts, and, being usually shy and difficult to 


circumvent, rare sport might be obtained with them with 
both punt- and shoulder-gun, if they were better worth 
powder and shot. They can be made fairly good for the 
table, however, and a very good way to cook them is to 
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make them up into a pie with slices of ham; this gives 
them an added flavour, and when eaten smoking hot, ¢ 
this “Sea-pie” is a dish that no moderately-hungry wild- a 
fowler would turn away from. 

The Oyster-Catcher is about 1Gin. long. The call-note is 
a Clear, shrill whistle; and when any considerable number 
of the birds are gathered together they are usually 


exceedingly clamorous, and may be heard for some long 
distance. 


SP fy Se . 


The Avocet (Himantopus, or Ltecurvirostra, avocetta). 


This is a rare visitor to our Shores, appearing chiefly in 

the spring migration. It is extremely unlikely that the 
Shore-shooter will often meet with this curious bird, 
under the conditions now existing in this country. The 
Avocet is distinctly a marsh- -loving bird, and one that 
has been driven from this country by the vast improve- 
ments that have taken place during the century in the 
way of drainage and embankment in our fens and 
marshes. It is a Singular creature, for it has a 
black-and-white zebra-striped plumage, a longish bill 
with a most pronounced upward curve, long legs, and 
.partially webbed feet. From the shape of its bill and 
method of feeding this bird was formerly known 
amongst some country-folk as the “Cobbler’s-awl Duck,” 
,or “Scooper,” and to others as the “Yelper” from its 
fm shrill cry or call-note. Length, 17in. to 48in. 
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The Black-winged or Common Stilt. 
(Limantopus melanopterus). 


This is an accidental visitor, appearing chiefly in the 
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spring, but it has been obtained in the autumn and also 
in mid-winter. There is no authentic record of its ever 
having nested here. It derives its common name from 
its long, stilt-like legs, which in flight are extended 
behind after the manner of the Heron and various other 
long-legged birds. The plumage of the upper part of the 
body and wings of the adult male Stilt is black, glossed 
with green; the tail-feathers are greyish-white, and the 
head, breast, and under-parts, pure white; the legs and 
feet are pink. The plumage of the female is not so 
bright. Length, 13in. 


The Grey Phalarope (Phalaropus fulicarius). 


This interesting little bird may sometimes be met with 
by the fowler; it is usually remarkably tame, arid likely 
enough it will often be passed by being mistaken for a 
Dunlin or other, Sandpiper. The Grey Phalarope is a 
lively and active little creature, running quickly over the 


soft ooze or floating buoyantly upon the water; it swims 


with a jerky motion, but I have not noticed it make any 
rapid progress. The feet are lobed in similar manner to 
those of the Coot. We had a visitation of these birds in 
the autumn of 1890, and one I then shot for a specimen 


“was detected running along the shore of a brackish 


lagoon some few miles inland from the sea. This bird 
was remarkably fearless, and after several ‘attempts to 
make it fly, so as to obtain a shot at a fair range, it 
settled upon the water, when I had perforce to retire for 
some considerable distance in order to prevent blowing 
it to pieces. This bird might with propriety be styled 
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| the ‘‘Red-breasted” Phalarope when in breeding plumage, 
as then its breast is covered with feathers of a reddish- 
chestnut colour, brighter in the female than in the male. 
In | winter it assumes the very pleasing grey dress in 
which it is more familiarly known in this country. 
Length about 8in. 


The Red-necked Phalarope (Phalaropus hyperboreus). 


Although breeding in some of the Scottish islands this 
bird is seldom met with elsewhere in Great Britain, and 
there seems to be no record of its appearance in Ireland. 
As compared with the Grey Phalarope, this is not quite 
what might be looked for, for the latter bird does not 
remain to breed, and yet is much more frequently 
recurring. The Red-necked Phalarope is smaller than 
the Grey Phalarope, and it has a longer bill than the 
latter bird. It would appear that the title of “red- 
necked,” given to P. hyperboreus, is applicable in the 
summer season only, for in winter the reddish-chestnut, 
found on the sides and front of neck in the nesting- 
season, has disappeared. As in the species last named, 
the feet of the Red-necked Phalarope are lobed, and the 
summer plumage of the female is brighter than that 
of the male. Length, about Tin. 


The Woodcock (Scolopax rusticola). 


This is a well-known bird to most game shots, and a 
description of it may seem to be somewhat out of place 
in this work. A few remain to breed in our islands, but 


they are as nothing compared with the thousands that 
17 
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call on migration or come to winter here. On the East 


coast, from the second week in October, and for the 


space of three weeks or so, the shore-shooter may expect 
to come across Woodcock during his rambles. The birds 
migrate at night: they appear to pitch on the first land 
which comes in sight, the highest usually; and if the 
passage has been rough or protracted, they will rest for 
a day before proceeding to take up their winter quarters 
inland in this country or in sunnier climes further south. 
In some seasons the flights are, to all appearance, very 
irregular, and the birds come dropping in in desultory 
manner for many days; in other years they appear only 
in one or two large flights. On a part of the East coast 
with which I am well acquainted, the local gunners are 
enabled, from long practice, to time the arrival of the 
Woodcock with considerable accuracy, and when the 
Golden-crested Wren (there called the “* Woodcock Pilot”), 
the Redwing, and some other of the autumn migrants, 
have arrived, they will tell you that the Woodcock is 
due. I have observed that after a dark night, with the 
wind blowing from the North-east or Hast, there are 
more Woodcocks to be found along our East coast after 
migration than at other times. Diligent search should 
then be made amongst the prickly clusters of sallow- 
thorns, sea-holly, and marram grass on the sand dunes; 
as well as in the hedgerows, turnip-fields, and other 
available shelter in the vicinity. In late harvests I have 
known the bean, or other corn, stooks to be chosen by 
the Woodcocks to shelter in on arrival, and capital 
hiding-places they make in which to recruit their strength 
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after their long sea journey. A dog with a good nose 
will here be required, for unaccompanied by his canine 
friend the fowler will not flush all the Woodcock that 
are thus securely hidden. 


The Great Snipe (Scolopax major). 


A rather rare visitor, this bird comes ip varying 
humbers; some years several being shot, and in other 
seasons none are recorded as having been obtained. 
‘This bird is larger and heavier than the Common Snipe, 
but does not differ greatly from it in colour or markings, 
and on this account it is probable that the Great Snipe 
may have been frequently overlooked by sportsmen. 

The Great Snipe measures 42in. in total length; it is 
about twice the weight of the Common Snipe, and is 
styled “Double Snipe” by some on this account. It does 
not fly in the eccentric. manner of its smaller congener 

when rising from the ground, and thus it presents an 
: easier mark for the gun. Weight, 7o0z. to 10oz. 


The Common Snipe (Scolopax gallinago). 


It is so well known that a description of the Common 
Snipe seems to be superfluous, and it will frequently be 
flushed by the shore-shooter when tramping the higher 
saltings and grass-grown marshes. The fowler must 
remember to arm himself with a game certificate in 
order to be legally entitled to shoot Snipe and Woodcock, 
for they are game so far as shooting is concerned. | 

The Common Snipe measures 103in. in length, and 
weighs about 40z. when in good condition. 
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The Jack Snipe (Scolopax gallinula). 


Although met with regularly on suitable ground, yet 
it is never in such numbers as the common Snipe.BIt will 
often be seen on the marshes along the coast, but it is 
sometimes difficult to flush, and after having been 
‘disturbed a time or two will skulk or hide in the long 
crass rather than seek safety by flight. I have some- 
times, when walking along the shores of the pools and 
brackish waters adjacent to the sea-wall, observed the 
Jack Snipe squatting, with head lowered, on the soft bare 
mud at the edge of the water, preferring thus to remain, 
although the shooter was not more than _half-a-dozen 
yards away. Some sportsmen call the Jack Snipe the 
Half-Snipe, to distinguish it from the Common Snipe, 
which goes by the name of Full-Snipe. 

The Jack Snipe weighs about 2o0z., or half the weight 
of the Common Snipe. It is a delicious morsel, is usually 
very fat, and the only fault to be found with it is that 
it is too small. Length, 83in. 


The Red-breasted Snipe (Macrorhamphus griseus). 


This bird is well known to the shore-gunners of North 
America, where it is found in large flocks. It is a marine 
feeder, is seldom or never seen inland, and would seem 
from habits and conformation to be a connecting link 
between the Snipes and Sandpipers. 

The Red-breasted Snipe has been obtained in this 


country on a dozen or more different occasions. Length, 
10in. to 11in. 
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The Broad-billed Sandpiper (Tringa platyrhyncha). 


Although breeding no further away from our shores 
than Norway, naturalists are unable to place on record 
more than half-a-dozen appearances of this species on 
these islands. Length, about 63in. 


The Pectoral Sandpiper (Zringa pectoralis). 


This is a rare straggler from North America. Mr. 
Seebohm considers it to be neither more nor less than a 
giant form of the Little Stint; the proportions are the 
same, but in every dimension it is one-third larger. The 
colour of the plumage appears to be the same, with the 
exception ofthe breast, the ground-colour of which, accord-’ 
ing to the above authority, is, in the Pectoral Sandpiper, 
always grey—in young in first plumage, and in adult in _ 
summer, profusely streaked with dark brown; but in win- 
ter, both in the adult and in birds of the year, only spar- 
ingly so. The legs and feet are buff. Length, about Qin. 


Bonaparte’s Sandpiper (Zringa Bonaparti). 


A rare visitor from America, where it flocks together 
after the manner of the Dunlin. It is about the size of 
our Dunlin, but may be distinguished from it by the white 
upper tail-coverts. Length, about 74in. 


Tre Dunlin (Zringa alpina). 
(Fra. 163.) 
Some naturalists describe this as 7. variabilis. It is one 
of the commonest of shore birds proper, and is known 
m various localities as “Stint,’ ‘“Oxbird,’ ‘“Sealark,” 
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““Purre,” “Churre,” ‘“Sea-snipe,” and ‘‘Ploverspage.” In 
the somewhat perplexing schedule of the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act, we find the Dunlin mentioned five times by 
one or other of these titles. The strong contrast between 
the summer and winter plumage of this bird has given 
rise to much misapprehension and controversy among 
naturalists in past years, for when seen in the reddish 
and much gayer plumage of the breeding season, it was 
thought to be a different bird from the Dunlin in sober grey 


Fig. 163—The Dunlin. 


winter plumage; and, really, when comparison is made of 
the bird in these two states, it will be seen that the error 
is one that may easily be fallen into. Pennant, in his 
“British Zoology,” 1812 edition, committed this error, 
describing under Dunlin (Tringa alpina) the bird in sum- 
mer dress, and stating that it may be reckoned as 
among the rarer kinds; but, as he himself shot them in 
May and again in August, on the shores of Flintshire, 
supposes they breed with us. Again, under the title of 
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*‘Purre” or “Stint” (Tringa cinclus), he gives the Dunlin 
in winter garb, mentioning their coming in winter to our 
sea coasts in prodigious flocks, and retiring in the spring 
to some unknown place to breed. It is probable the names 
‘“Purre” and ‘“Churre” have been conferred as bearing 
some resemblance to the ordinary call or alarm note, 
which is a rather mournful little whistle. The immense 
flocks of these birds that are to be found along our 
coasts in suitable localities enjoy comparative immunity 
from the persecutions of the punt-gunner, for the reason 
that they are usually considered to be altogether too 
insignificant objects to warrant the discharge of such 
heavy artillery; Dunlin, nevertheless, are taken toll of by 
the younger section of shore-shooters. 


The Knot (Tringa canutus). 
(Fie. 164.) 


The ‘Plover-Knot,’ as this bird is called by some 
fowlers on our East coast, congregates upon the mud- 


Fig. 164.—The Knot. 
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flats in immense numbers in the autumn. It is on this 
account in great favour with shore-shooters in some local- 
ities, as it affords ample opportunities for increasing the 
weight of the bag. It is, indeed, one of the most access- 
ible of our shore-birds, and provides but little sport for 
the wildfowler. It may be readily decoyed, either with 
dummies bearing a resemblance to themselves or with 
those carved and painted to represent Plover, Redshanks, 
Dunlin, or other shore-birds, for the Knot is sociably in- 
clined, and may frequently be found in company with 
other waders. In open weather the Knot is generally 
plump, and is then very good eating. 


The Little Stint (Tringa minuta). 


The shore-shooter will occasionally find the Little Stint, 
especially on the East coast, during the opening months 
of the season. It is interesting as being the smallest of 
our shore birds, but is of course of no account as a 
sporting-bird. 


Temminck’s Stint (Zringa Temminckit). 


This is a regular visitor, but not in any great numbers. 
It bears some resemblance to the Little Stint, but, as 
pointed out by Mr. Harting in his “Birds of Middlesex,” 
it may be distinguished from the Little Stint by the 
- white outer tail-feathers, the white shaft to the first quill, 
feather only, and the light-coloured legs: Temminck’s 
Stint being a miniature Common Sandpiper, and the 
Little Stint-a miniature Dunlin. 
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The American Stint (7ringa minutilla). 


It is stated that this species has only been met with 
about twice in this country. 


The Curlew Sandpiper or Pigmy Curlew (Tringa subarquata). 


Although only occasionally to be met with, it will be 
readily recognised by its lengthy bill, which has a down- 
ward curve, like that of the Curlew. Length, about 8in. 


The Purple Sandpiper (Zvringa maritima). 
This is a winter visitor, and one that is commoner in 


some years than others, though never appearing in any 
great numbers. Length, Sin. to 8+4in. 


The Sanderling (Calidris arenaria). 
(Fra. 165.) 
This small wader will frequently be discovered feeding 
with flocks of Dunlin and other shore-birds. It is about 
the size of the Dunlin, and the fowler may not be aware 
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Fig. 165.—The Sanderling. 


of the presence of the Sanderling when shooting at the 
various congregations of smaller shore birds until he 
gathers in the spoil. 
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The Buff-breasted Sandpiper (Zryngite rufescens). 


A rare visitor, from America. Length, about 8in. 


Bartram’s Sandpiper (Totanus Bartram). 


Another American species that has been met with 
about seven times in England. It is not recorded as 
having been met with in Ireland or Scotland. Length, 
42in. : 


The Ruff (Machetes, or Totanus, pugnazx). 
(F1a. 166.) 


In common with the Avocet, the Spoonbill, and other 
marsh-frequenting species, this bird has fled before the 

.  flood-tide of advancing civilisation in the shape of the 
drainage and embankment of our fens and sea-marshes. 


Bac ali Nera 
Fig. 166.—The Ruff and Reeve in Winter Plumage. 


| To most wildfowlers the Ruff will be familiar by name 
at least, for it has figured in most illustrated books on 
birds on account of the wonderful ruff, or frill, of long 
feathers which grows round the neck of the male in the 
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breeding-season. The colour of this ruff and of the rest 
of the plumage varies greatly in individuals, so that out 
of one hundred examples it is probable that not more 
than two or three will be found to be alike. I have shot 
these birds in August and September on the East coast; 
and in late summer and early autumn they are not so 
uncommon on migration as might be imagined. The 
male has then discarded the ruff, and is much more 
quietly clad, as is the female; it is owing to this great 
change in appearance that they are liable to be over- 
looked by unobservant sportsmen. 

The male is larger than the female, being usually about 
12in. in length, whilst the latter is only some 104in. 


The Common Sandpiper (Totanus hypoleucus). 


Most anglers are familiar with this bird which often 
goes by the name of Summer Snipe, for it is to be met 
with along the margins of rivers, lakes, and ponds inland. 
It will often be found in the vicinity of the coast in early 
autumn, but is lightly esteemed by the true fowler. 
Length, 71in. 


a 


The Green Sandpiper (Totanus ochropus). 


Visits this country on its spring and autumn migration, 
and is to be observed in some districts during winter 
also. There does not appear to be any authoritative 
record of its having bred here. Length, 94in. : 


The Wood Sandpiper (Totanus glareola). 


This bird may occasionally be met with by the shore- 
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shooter, chiefly on the South and East coasts of England, 
whilst migrating in the spring or autumn. Length, about 


84in. 
The Yellow-shanked Sandpiper (Totanus flavipes). 


This is an American species, sometimes called Yellow- 
shank or Yellow-legs, which has only been obtained in 
this country some three times or so. Length, 103in. 


The Redshank (Totanus calidris). | 
(Fie. 167.) 


To be found here all the year round, save during 
the most severe weather, when, in common with many 
other waders, it experiences great difficulty in procuring 
a subsistence upon the frozen mud-flats. The first bird 


Fig. 167.—The Redshank. 


to come under the notice of the sportsman on the sea- 
marshes in early August, it has been frequently noticed, 
is the Redshank. Thus early in the season the old birds 
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appear to be extremely solicitous for the welfare of 
their newly-fledged young, for they fly restlessly to and 
fro, uttering their well-known call or whistle. On these 
occasions they often circle round within gunshot, and I 
have occasionally observed them to approach within a 
few yards of the sportsman, as if intent upon mobbing 
him, as they persistently do all intruders upon their 
nesting-grounds earlier in the year. 


The Spotted Redshank (Zotanus fuscus). 
(Fie. 168.) 


In general this is regarded as a rare visitor on migration. 
When calling upon us in the spring the Spotted Red- 
shank presents so striking an appearance in the very 


Fig. 168.—The Spotted Redshank. 


dark dress of summer that at that season it is not liable 
to be overlooked by the naturalist. I say naturalist 
advisedly, as in a sporting capacity one cannot legally 
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be on the look-out to intercept these and .other migrants 
when they visit this country in April or May. I have 
shot the Spotted Redshank occasionally in the autumn, 
and I fancy that at hie season it may possibly escape 
notice amidst the somewhat curious mixture of slain 
which goes to form the “bag” of the shore-shooter during 
the prolific weeks of late summer and early autumn. The 
Spotted Redshank is slightly larger, and has longer legs 
and bill, than the common Redshank; otherwise, with 
respect to plumage and general appearance, there is in 
the autumn a striking family likeness. 


, The Greenshank (Tofanus canescens). 
(Fra. 169.) 
Visiting us regularly in spring and autumn, when migra- 
ting to and from its breeding quarters in the north, a small 
percentage of this species remain to nest in the northern 


Fig. 169.—The Greenshank. 


counties of Scotland. In some localities Greenshanks are 
fairly numerous at the commencement of the shooting 
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season, and for a number of years I have observed and 
shot these birds during the first week or two of August. 
At this time the fowler may easily secure some, for, whilst 
many are young and unsophisticated, the old birds also 
are not so very difficult of approach; moreover, there is 
valid excuse for Shooting them, as at this season they 
are excellent eating. The Greenshank is very rarely to 
be found here in the winter. Length about 44in. 


The Bar-tailed Godwit (Limosa lapponica). 
(Fie. 170.) 


Although a regular visitant on migration, it is simply 


a caller in the Spring, resting for a few days about 
the middle of May before resuming the journey to haunts 
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Fig. 170.—The Bar-tailed Godwit. 
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further north. In the autumn it is frequently to be found 
around our coast; but the numbers thin off as winter 
approaches, and only a few remain during the milder 
winters. The Bar-tailed Godwit is about the size of and 
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bears some slight resemblance to the Whimbrel; but the 
fowler will experience no difficulty in identifying it, for 
the bill of the Bar-tailed Godwit turns upward a little, 
whilst that of the Whimbrel has a pronounced downward 
eurve. Length about 46in. 


The Black-tailed Godwit (Limosa cegocephala). 


This is a much rarer bird than the Bar-tailed species, and 
occasionally visits our shores when migrating in the spring 
and autumn. As denoted by their common names, the 
chief distinguishing feature between these two species is 
the tail. This appendage is black in the Black-tailed God- 
wit, whilst the tail of the Bar-tailed Godwit is barred 
with black and white. Of the two, the Black-tailed is 
the larger, measuring nearly 18in. in total length. 


The Esquimaux Curlew (Numenius borealis). 


Has been obtained half-a-dozen times or so in this 
country. It bears some slight resemblance to the Whim- 
brel, but, according to Mr. Seebohm, it is only about half 
the weight of that bird, and in each measurement it is 
about one-sixth less. 


The Whimbrel (Numenius \phceopus). 
(Fre. 171.) 


The Whimbrel (which may be roughly described as 
Small-sized Curlew, being on this account known by the 
names of Half-Curlew, and Curlew-Jack in some districts) 
are fairly numerous in the autumn in localities suited to 


their habits and requirements, and these birds and the 
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Fig. 171—The Whimbrel. 


Knots are indelibly fixed upon my memory as having 
constituted the major and most important part of the 
bag on my first Shore-shooting expedition. 


The Curlew (Nwmenius arquata). 
(Fie. 172.) 


Most shore-shooters will be familiar with the Curlew, 
if only at a distance, for in point of size it must be ac- 
corded premier position amongst our waders—the edible 
ones at least. The loud, clear call-note, or whistle, of 
the Curlew, is one of the most familiar sounds along the 
sea-shore, and it is so easily recognisable that the bird’s 
presence will be noted frequently before it comes. in 
sight. In the company of the Grouse and Golden Plover, 
the Curlew nests on the higher moorlands where there 
are few disturbing influences other than the sheep and 
their shepherds, or, perchance, an occasional gamekeeper. 
When much followed after or shot at by shore-shooters, 
the Curlew becomes the wariest of birds, and all the 
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best appliances and shore-craft of the fowler are requisi- 
tioned in order to bring it to bag. During August and 
September, in wet seasons, I have known Curlews in 
some districts to take long flights inland to feed upon , 


Fig. 172—The Curlew. 


the worms, slugs, or insects then abounding in the 
pastures. There is considerable variation as regards the 
size of the Curlew, some birds measuring in total length 
only about 22in., whilst others exceed this by four or 
five inches. 


CHAPTER II. 


SHORE-SHOOTING. 


Introductory. 


O many people the month of August comes as a 

‘welcome break in the summer. It will at first, no 
doubt, be a great relief to cast aside for a time all 
worldly worry, and lie about on yellow sands with books 
of like hue; but this kind of literature and_ life soon 
Satiates, and the average Briton longs for action, and 
when this same action assumes definite shape and can 
be undertaken with some object in view, it becomes 
doubly invigorating and enjoyable. 

Shore-shooting, as a matter of fact, appeals to three 
distinct types of sportsmen, and offers to each, according 
to taste and temperament, an infinite variety of healthful 
activity, an inexhaustible supply of subjects for study 
and observation, as well as the charm of real Sport for 
the true wildfowler. 


SPORT FOR THE IDLE MAN. 


Fishing alone excepted, I know of no sport which may 
be indulged in such desultory or listless fashion as may 
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shore-shooting at this season. It is par excellence the idle 
man’s sport; whilst to the seeker after health and quiet 
it affords the gentlest form of recreation and mildest 
excitement. 

In quest of the humble Dunlin, this type of sportsman 
will visit many less-frequented spots; or if flying at 
higher game he may, when securely sheltered from 
observation on promontory, old wreckage, or other coign 
of vantage, enjoy perfect solitude, and have occasional 
opportunities to “loose off” on passing Curlews or other 
waders as they-are disturbed by the incoming tide. The 
bag at the end of a long August day may not assume 
Brobdingnagian proportions, but whatever may be lacking 
in this respect will probably be made up for in numbers 
and variety. And thus our easy-going sportsman retires 
refreshed and pleased to his rest, with the swish of the 
waves and the whistling and piping of innumerable 
shore birds still sounding in his ears. So much for one 
style of shore-shooting. | 


Sport FOR THE FIELD NATURALIST. 


The field-naturalist or naturalist-sportsman—call him 
what you will—combines a fondness for sport, and the 
manly exercise it calls forth, with a deep love for 
nature. This class of shore-shooter has a definite and 


praiseworthy object in view; his motive is not solely 


the bloodthirsty one of slaying all he comes across, nor 
is his estimate of the sport governed by the weight of 
the bag. To this section of sportsmen the thanks of all 
classes of the community are due, for sporting-naturalists 
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have been mainly instrumental in bringing about much- 
needed reforms and providing that due protection to the 
fowl which bids fair to improve and preserve an ever- 
popular sport in our sea-girt land. 

The naturalist who has not tasted the pleasures of 
shore-shooting and of observing shore birds in the early 
Season has a treat reserved. At this. time he may 
wander over marshes rich in luxuriant growth of grass 

and reed, or traverse hot sandhills, where naught 
--vegetates but marram-grass, Sea-holly, and the like—in 
either case turning up much in the way of bird-life 
worthy of notice. The novice will experience no 
little difficulty in identifying the birds in their various 
metamorphoses of plumage, the immature specimens 
obtained being no less puzzling than the old birds, then 
in process of changing their summer tints for others 
of less attractive and more sober hue, Godwits, Ruffs, 
Spotted Red-shanks, and birds more or less rare, the 
Stints and other common species, will be observed in 
various stages of transition, and in numbers compara- 
tively small at first, but gradually augmenting with the 
arrival of the remainder of the home-bred birds in the 
first two months, until the culminating point is reached, 
as regards number and variety, in October, when the 
foreign-bred fowl pour in upon our shores. 


SPORT FOR THE TRUE WILDFOWLER. 


The third aspect of this sport of shore-shooting is 
that which is appreciated by the true wildfowler, who is 
no fair-weather sportsman, for he ventures forth bev it 
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wet or fine, fair or foul, sometimes enduring much 
hardship and many disappointments in pursuit of his 
favourite sport. 


In search of ducks he trod the marsh 
And faced the chilling breeze, 
But only bagged (Oh, fate is harsh!) 


His trousers at the knees.—Gameland. 


For this class of sportsman the 1st of August is 
somewhat early for the earnest following of the sport, 
as it cannot be enjoyed in its entirety until the foreign- 
bred geese, ducks, and other fowl have arrived to swell 
the ranks of our resident wildfowl and shore-birds. 


Migratory Birds. 


Scattered along the East coast there are many. places 
favourably situated for observing the vast stream of our 
winter visitors at this season. AS a general rule, the 
highest or most prominent points along the coast attract 
the greatest number, and induce them to alight on 
arrival. Those who have not witnessed. them, can 
scarcely form an idea as to the scenes going on during 
migration. For a time, countless thousands of land-birds 
help to swell the ranks of the sea-birds and wildfowl 
proper, and Redwings,,. Thrushes, Larks, Fieldfares, Gold- 
crested Wrens, Buntings, Ring Ouzels, and Tit-larks 
innumerable, may be seen passing along shore or making 
straight inland after their long journey from over sea. 
Birds more or less rare then abound, and thus it will be 
seen that this is a veritable harvest-time for the natu- 
ralist-sportsman, and that for several weeks at this season 
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he will indeed, literally and figuratively, have his hands 
full. | 
Seated in his punt, or reclining against some sea-wall 
or bank, the tired fowler may find no more fascinating 
scene or picture of bird-life along shore than when in 
sultry August or in the fitful sunshine of later summer 
he watches .the Dunlin, gathered together in one vast 
flock, performing their aerial evolutions, wheeling, turning 
and twisting themselves in one big cloud, with motion 
absolutely perfect and under marvellous control. At one 
moment, the belly and under-parts are turned towards 
the spectator, flashing in the sunlight like driven snow, 
and, again, the next instant, when the darker plumage 
of the back is turned to view, this cloud of winged 
acrobats looks black as night by comparison. Sometimes, 


by way of varying their movements, the whole congrega- 


tion changes, in slower time, from black to white with 
undulating motion, as if in imitation of the rolling 
waves near which they love so to disport themselves. 
Thus on paying a first visit to certain favoured localities 
the shore-shooter cannot fail to be impressed with the 
imposing gatherings of these and other beautiful and 
active little waders, whose movements, whether running 
over the firmer mud or the slimy ooze—the treacherous 
nature of which their feather-weight safely defies—or 
wheeling through the air, are the embodiment of a 
somewhat pert form of graceful activity. 

When quietly waiting for Duck at flight-time, I have 
frequently had Dunlin and some other waders feeding 
and running about unconcernedly within a few feet of 
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me; indeed, so tame have they been at times, that no 
notice was taken of any slight movement of legs, arms, 
or gun, and only on my rising from a sitting posture 
would they utter their little chirp and fly away. These 
probably are young birds or new-comers, for when 
massed together and much shot at, they become so wary 
that they cannot usually be approached sufficiently near 
for a shot to be obtained. on the bare mud-flats. 

Colonel Hawker, recognising this, gives in his book 
some elaborate information for the building of an 
artificial island in the middle of the ooze. This, by 
reason of its elevation, would form a last resting-place 
for the birds at the flood tide; and on the ebb, being 
first uncovered, it would offer an inviting spot to pitch 
upon. Thus the birds, being huddled together on the 
confined space, would offer a tempting mark to the 
puntgunner. This plan I have not tried, but from the 
description, and knowing how loth hungry fowl are to 
leave or quick to seize upon, as the case may be, any 
point of vantage or slightly-elevated feeding-ground, I 
should imagine it to be a deadly method for killing large 
numbers of Knots, Stints, and some other shore birds. 

The old hand probably will not trouble or care to 
follow after the Stints and other small fry so much, but 
for the budding wildfowler they are just the thing. If it 
is desired to fill the bag with a few lumping shots, or to 
attain proficiency in the handling of the gun against the 
time when opportunity occurs for obtaining bigger and 
worthier objects, the tyro may, by the exercise of a little 
ingenuity or strategy, invariably attain his object; thus, 
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whether paddling along the creeks in his light punt, or 
concealed in the pit out upon the mud-flats, or tramping 
along shore, he will have practice to his heart’s content 
in the early season. 


Pit-Shooting. 


I have already described and illustrated one of the best 
methods to be adopted by the shore-shooter for obtaining 
sport and birds upon the bare mud-flats and in other 
Shelterless situations. I refer to pit-shooting (pp. 161—163), 
than which I know of no better or more killing plan to 
adopt under the circumstances, for if the site is chosen 
with judgment, the pit properly dug, with the excavated 
soil skilfully and artistically manipulated and disposed 
of around the opening, the fowler thus concealed will be 
sure to kill some fowl in districts where they abound. 

The shore-shooter who expects to get birds by simply 
tramping along the fore-shore and thus shooting whatever 
fowl will permit him to approach within range, will often 
be wofully disappointed. Such primitive or simple tactics 
may succeed in early August, but later the fowl are 
usually better educated, and will not permit the uncon- 
cealed sportsman to come within two or three gunshot 
lengths of them. Of course advantage may now and 
again be taken of any natural features of conformation 
of the coast—of promontories, creeks, and the like, or of 
wreckage, and the flotsam and jetsam cast up by the 
waves—as will afford partial or complete concealment. 
These, however, are at best, usually’ only makeshifts, 


for the sportsman will too often discover, when taking 
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advantage of any such screen or shelter, that it is seldom 
far enough out towards the water-line at low water, and 
thus possibly out of the track of the birds as they move 
to and fro along the coast. It will therefore be perceived 
that by digging a pit the shore-shooter -is able to make 
choice of a suitable situation, and to vary it from time 
to time to accord with the habits or flight of the fowl 
as regulated by their food-supply, wind, tide, weather, or 
other circumstances controlling or affecting their move- 
ments. | 


Punt-Shooting. 


Another means to be adopted for obtaining sport along 
shore is by aid of the handy light punt for use with the 
shoulder gun already figured and described (p.71). The man 
in the punt has an enormous advantage as against the man 
who simply tramps the ground, for by the former com- 
paratively silent and unobtrusive method of locomotion a 
march may be stolen upon all but the wariest of our © 
shore birds—Curlews and the like—and even they may 
occasionally be caught napping by such means. For 
this work the need for a hammerless gun is very much 
felt. First, for the paramount reason of safety, and next 
as regards ease and quickness of manipulation it is ad- 
visable to have a gun of the kind. These guns, having 
the hammers or strikers inside, entirely concealed and 
protected, and automatically raised with the leverage 
afforded by the dropping of the barrel when the gun is 
opened after firing, are less liable to be accidentally dis- 
charged than is the older type of weapon. With the 
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hammer gun, 7.¢., a gun having the hammers outside the 
lock-plates, the shooter raises each hammer separately, 


on every occasion when things look propitious for a shot 
q ‘ or, vice versd, lowers them as the opportunity passes 
| away. It will be readily perceived therefore that these 
guns are more dangerous, and that a nervous or excitable 
person manipulating such a weapon with wet and be- 
4 numbed hands is not the most desirable companion. 
é Again, owing to the exigencies of the sport when 
punting, it is impossible to keep the gun and tackle clean 
and dry at all times, and the boat properly swabbed out 
g the moment the operation is required. Thus the cleanest 
a aoe and most particular sportsman finds mud, water, or ice 
a in or upon his boat, gun, and trappings, and, as before 
shown, these undesirable but inseparable adjuncts do not 
add to the safety of the following in any way. Moreover, 
the outside hammers of a gun are often in the way in a 
boat, catching in the puntsman’s clothing, or against the 
timbers or other obstructions. 


iW 


Plover Shooting. 


Of all shore birds, the Plovers will be found to play 
an important part in providing sport for the wildfowler. 
The Grey Plover is essentially a shore bird, and so also “ff 
is the Ringed Plover a saline feeder; but this last-named | 
little fellow, although remarkably trim and handsome, is 
perhaps altogether too insignificant an object to be regu- 
larly pursued, and is therefore best left with the Stints, 
with whom he consorts, as the peculiar property of the 
novice in the art of wildfowling, for whom, as_ before 
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remarked, these small fry will provide abundant practice. 

Few people, probably, are aware of the amount of 
sport that may be got out of Plover-shooting. Golden 
Plover, especially are game-looking and really fine 
_ sporting-birds, and well worthy the attention of the most 
fastidious sportsman. In this respect their praises should 
be sung quite as loudly by the fowler as in past times 
they have been by gastronomists for their excellent edible 
properties. In windy weather Golden Plover are rest- 
less, and will then provide the most sport, particularly 
if there be a touch of frost in the air, or when snow 
commences to fall. Green Plover also are worthy 
objects of pursuit, and deserve consideration, for they 
differ from their golden congeners in providing excellent 
and prolonged sport at flight. In this respect Golden 
Plover are deficient, for not only are they less nocturnal 
in their habits than Green Plover, but for flight-shooting 
they are of little use, for they usually move at no great 
height when passing to or from their roosting-ground, 
and thus can seldom be discerned in the twilight. The 
movements of Plover, in common with other inland 
feeding birds, are of course dominated in great measure 
by the abundance or otherwise of their food-supply, and 
the time of their departure from autumn feeding-grounds 
is thus determined to a large extent by the advent of 
snow or frost. Wet seasons usually provide the most 
prolonged sport inland. 


FLIGHT-SHOOTING. 


Thisis a most sportsman-like method to adopt with Green 
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Plover, and in this way probably the greatest amount of 

pleasure will be derived from their pursuit. I can look i 
4 back upon many most enjoyable evenings spent in com- as | 
pany with these birds, in earlier sporting days in the | 
Lincolnshire fens, and in later years in the Yorkshire 
carrs, In both of which districts the birds may be found 
massed together in thousands in the autumn. 

When describing these birds under the heading of Lap- 
wing (p. 250), I made mention of the difficulty sometimes 
experienced in shooting them in stormy weather at 
flight-time, and the account I gave of an experience that 
befel me on a tempestiious evening in early December 
some years ago serves to illustrate the fact that at 
times these large and apparently easy targets may be 
most difficult to hit. 

At no time, however, should the idea be run away 
with that Green Plover present too easy marks in the 
gloaming, for assuredly, to take one night with another, 
the really good shot will have his work cut out to show 
a respectable percentage of kills for the cartridges ex- 
pended at the end of the season. Deluded by the broad, 
rounded wings and seemingly heavy wing-flappings and 
laboured flight of these birds, the beginner is apt to be a 
trifle too slow in swinging the gun, and thus to shoot 
behind them. It might be here mentioned, for the 
guidance of the tyro, that many more birds are missed 
in both daytime and night-time by shooting too far 
behind than in front of them. 


yo’ 
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GUNS AND CHARGE FOR PLOVER FLIGHTING. 


When Green or Golden Plover are assembled in 
hundreds on the mud-banks, heavy shots may sometimes 
be made with the punt-gun, particularly in the early 
morning at the commencement of a frost, or for some 
little time before the approach of a storm, when these 
birds huddle together more. I have heard at different 
times some loud talk about mowing lanes through big 


congregations of the Green Plover with the shoulder oun 


inland, and although I have on several occasions tried 
to emulate the example of luckier brother sportsmen 
when shooting in the Fens or other localities where these 
birds mass together in their thousands, I cannot so far 


“look back upon any startlingly heavy bags obtained in 


this way. In open weather the fowler will find after 
carefully stalking a flock of, say, a thousand Plover in a 
forty-acre field, that on peeping over the bank, or from 
out the dyke or drain along which he may have crawled 
that the birds are much too scattered to permit any 
heavy shot to be taken, and far too wide-awake to offer 
the opportunity for a shot when they have closed 
together in flight. . ; 

In a general way it is not advisable to be handicapped 
with too large and heavy a gun, for whatever advantage 
accrues from the larger killing-circle, or powers of heavy 
wide-bored guns, will be discounted by their great weight 
and cumbersomeness. A good, stout 12-bore answers 
best for this work, and indeed for nearly all flight- 
shooting, and particularly in a bad light. No. 5 shot 
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should be used, and if a smokeless powder be employed, 
_ there will be much less disturbance of the feeding-ground, 


birds will be less shy, and the sport will be prolonged 
in consequence. 


SHOOTING FROM BLINDs. 


A plan that I have found to answer well for both 
Green and Golden Plover shooting is the fixing up of 
hurdles bound with straw, hay, or rushes, in the midst 
of their feeding-ground and daytime haunts. To ensure 
the best results these hurdles should not be fixed up at 
the moment they are required, but should be placed in 
position before the Plover arrive in the autumn, and thus 


Fig. 173.—Hurdle. Fig. 174.—Plan of ;Hurdle Blind. 


at the outset the birds will be accustomed to the presence 
of the blinds. I have resorted to this plan for the reason 
that as it so often happens the best feeding-ground is 
on cultivated lands, or clover or pasture land, and there- 
fore in situations where permission to dig a pit from 
the owner or occupier would doubtless be unobtainable, 
some other method of concealment must perforce be 
contrived. The plan I usually adopt is to obtain three 
of the ordinary sheep-hurdles, such as are depicted in 
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Fig. 173, and to fix them in the ground as shown in 
Fig. 174 so as to form a triangle. The hurdles are wrap- 
ped with twisted hay- or straw-bands, or when placed in 


_ position may be artistically dressed with sedges, rushes, 


or such other growth as will best accord with the sur- 
roundings, and conceal the sportsman and mask his 
movements, as in Fig. 175. 
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Re 175.—Hurdle Blind. 


In the daytime, in a general way, the Golden Plover 
may be found inland, and therefore these blinds should 
be fixed in suitable positions upon the feeding-ground. 
Frequently these birds are very restless, flying backward 
and forward inland and to the seashore. I have then 
found it a good plan to have the hurdles fixed up at no 
ereat distance from the sea-wall, or bank, usually found 
in low-lying plover-frequented localities. Thus Fig. 176, 
it will be noticed, is a plan representing some partially- 
flooded marsh, or grass-land, contiguous to the sea-bank, 
that three of the blinds have. been fixed up as denoted 


by the triangular black spots. These blinds may be 
half-a-mile or so apart more or less, according to circum- 
stances; they should each contain a sportsman in order 


— 
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hat the birds may be kept on the move, and thereby 
more sport obtained. The great thing is to keep the 


. Fig. 176.—Plan for placing Blinds. 


birds on the wing as much as possible, for comfortably 
settled they may stay for hours without moving when 
food is plentiful and quiet may be enjoyed. 

The shooter should fix his seat so as to sit with his 
back to the wind, for although Golden Plover pay less 
attention probably to the direction of the wind than 
most other species of fowl—than ducks and geese espe- 
cially—they will nevertheless fly up against the wind 
when about to pitch on their feeding-ground . . 

In Fig. 177 the sportsman ‘has just made a successful 
“right and left” into a passing trip of Golden Plover, 
with the result that four are falling to the dual discharge. 
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Fig. 177.—A Shot rom the Blind. 


SHOOTING OVER DECOYS. 


In this sport decoys will play an important part; a 
dozen or so judiciously placed near the blind will mate- 
rially add to the chances of filling the bag. The decoys 
may be the carved wooden painted dummies, or the 
more portable flat metal or cardboard imitations of the 
birds in profile. Where reduction of the weight of acces- 
sories is an object, many of the dummies need not be 
carried to the ground, but, instead, some of the dead 
birds can be placed artistically in position on being shot. 


Last Words. 


For the general guidance of readers who have followed 
me to the end of these chapters I would in conclusion 
remark that although writers from time immemorial appear 
to have looked upon the weather and temperature as 
dominant factors governing the movements of fowl, I 
cannot say that my experience leads me to take quite 
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the same view. Most wildfowl on finding suitable ground 

and an abundance of good food, having made a strong 

haunt, will bear a good deal of persecution from gunners 

so long as their food supply is not exhausted by 
themselves, or affected by the weather to the extent of 
temporary displacement or total annihilation by snow or 

frost. In my opinion, many of the hardy species of fowl 

visiting our shores in winter from circumpolar breeding- 
quarters would not budge an inch for mere frost or snow 

so long as suitable food was plentiful and easy to be 
procured. Depend upon it, their movements whilst here 

are more dependent upon the development of the various 

stages of insect and other life, and fluctuations in the 

supply of these and of vegetable food, than controlled by 

frost or snow per se. It may be mentioned, however, 
that some fowl are occasionally compelled to shift their i 
quarters through stress of weather, as in the case of 
Sea-going or other fowl on exposed waters, or in open 
situations where they may be physically unable to com- 
bat the elements; and thus it is that when the wind is 
in some directions the fowl will suddenly be found to 
be plentiful, or when in certain other quarters the 
reverse. 


FINIS. 
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A. 


Accessories, Introductory Remarks 
Outfit and, 4. 

Acts, Wild Birds’ Protection, 112. 

“ Altro” the, as an All-round Gun, 35. 
Cartridges for, 35. 

American Green-winged Teal, the, 179. 
Stint, the, 265. 
Wigeon, the, 185. 

Ammunition, 43. 

Anti-recoil Apparatus, Improved, 17—19, 


on 


Heel-plate, Silver’s Patent, 38. 
Aphlogistic Property of Nitro-Powder, 160. 
Apparatus, Recoil, Booth’s Patent, 22. 

Recoil, Bootjack, 81. 

Recoil, Improved Anti-, 17. 

Recoil, for Punt Guns, 4, 16, 18, 

22, 25, 81. 

Recoil Weight-and-Pulley, 23—25. 
Appliances for Cleaning out Punt Gun, 70. 
Artificial Decoys, Shooting over, 234. 
Artificial Island, 280. 

Avocet, the, 255. 


Bar-headed Goose, the, 153. 
-tailed Godwit, the, 271. 


Barrel Boring, 39. ! 

Bartram’s Sandpiper, the, 266. 

Battery, Guns and Charges for Shooting 

from the, 229. 

or Sink-Box, the, 86. 

Shooting from the, 227. 

Bean Goose, the, 134. 

Bernacle Goose, the, 144. 

Bewick’s Swan, 1214. 

Bimaculated Duck, the, 183. 

Bird fixed to Decoy Float, 98. ‘ 

Bird’s Foot Paddle, 80. 

Birds, Shore, and Shore-Bird Shooting, 239, 

275. 

Migratory, 278. 

Birds, Wild, Protection of, 112. 
Schedule of, 142. 

Black Powder, 47. 

Loading of, 59. 

Black-tailed Godwit, 272. 

-winged or Common Stilt, 255. 
“Bland” Punt Gun, the, 21. 
Blinds, Hurdle, 287. 

Plan for placing, 289. 

Plover Shooting from, 287. 

Shooting from, 231, 287. 
Blue-winged Teal, the, 179. 

Boat, Light, for Shoulder Gun, 71. 
Light, Propellers for, 75. 
Open Sailing, Gun for, 27. 
Sneak-, or Screen, 83. 
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! Boat, Sneak-, 
the, 229. 


Sneak-, Wildfowl Shooting from, 230. 


Bonaparte’s Sandpiper, 261. 

Booth’s Patent Recoil Apparatus, 22. 
Punt, 60. 

Bootjack Recoil Apparatus, 81. 

Boots, 101 

Bore 2-, 4-, 8-, 

27—33. 

Brass Cartridge Cases, 45. 
-Clad Paper Cases, 32. 
Shells, 20. 

Breech-Action, Clogging of, 7. 


10-, 12-, 


 -of Nordenfelt-Bland Punt Gun, 46. 
Breech-loading Punt Guns, 4, 9, 10, 45, 21. 
Manufacturers of, 4, 9, 15, 22, 38, 34. 


~ Brent Goose, the, 146. 
Broad-billed Sandpiper, the, 261. 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper, the, 266. 
Buffel-headed Duck, the, 191. 


C. 


/ 


Call Ducks, 237. 
Canada Goose, the, 151. 
Carriage for Light Boat, 75. 
Creeping, the, 167. 
Land, 210, 215. 
Cartridge-Case, Brass, 45. 
-Case, Steel, 8. 
Kynoch’s “Grouse”, 8, 44, 45. 
-Extractor, 7, 9, 22. 
-loading, Method of, 58. 
Wadding and, 57. 
Manufacturers, 32. 
“Perfect”, 32, 35, 43. 
Cartridges, 8, 45, 39, 35, 43, 45, 46. 
Manufacturers of, 32. 
Case, Eley’s «Bjector, ” 46. 
Kynoch’s “Grouse” 
Patent “Perfect” Metallic, 44. 
Cast-iron Decoy, 88. 
Central-fire Hammerless Gun, 9. 
Certificate, Game, 111. 
Charges 
Guns, 41. 
Guns and, for Duck Shooting, 225. 


* 


for Flight Shooting on Land, 242. 


for Plover Flighting, 286. 


for Shooting from the Battery, 229. 


for Wild Goose Shooting, 158. 
for Wild Swan Shooting, 126. 


Saal 


or Screen, Shooting from 


Shoulder Guns, 


Cartridge, 45, 46. 


and Penetration of Shoulder 
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Cleaningout Punt Gun, Appliances for, 70. 
Clogging of Breech Action, 7. 
Close Time, 72, 143. 
Collared Pratincole, the Common or, 244. 
Common Black-winged or Common Stilt, 
the, 299. 
Crane, the, 244. 
or Collared Pratincole, the, 244. 
Sandpiper, the, 267. 
Scoter, the, 197. 
Sheldrake, the, or Shell-Duck, 174. 
Snipe, the, 259. 
Coot, the, 240. 
Courser, the Cream-coloured, 244. 
Cox Brothers & Co., Derby, 54. 
Crane, Common, the, 241. 
‘Cream-coloured Courser, the, 241. 
Creeping Carriage, the, 167. 
“Cripple Stopper” 12-bore, 
Curlew, the, 273. 
Esquimaux, the, 272: 
Sandpiper, the, or Pigmy Curlew, 265. 
Stone, the, 242. 


26. 


Decoy, Cast-iron, 88: 
Duck Float, 97. 
Flat, 91, 94, 95, 96, 235. 
Flat, Float of, 91. 
Diving Duck,with Cord and Anchor, 94. 
Decoys, Artificial, Shooting over, 234. 
Dress and Dogs, 90. 
Duck Shooting afloat and over, 221. 
Live, 96. 
Live, Shooting over, 236. 
Metal, 88, 95. 
Shooting Geese over, 163. 
Shooting over, 233, 290. 
Wooden, 91. 
Diagram of Shot placed on Target, 9. 
Dimensions of Double-handed Punt, 64. 
of Light Boat for Shoulder Gun, 73. 
of Screen or Sneak-Boat, 85. 
of Single-handed Punt, 78. 
Distance, Judging, 224. 
Distinct Forms of the 
Goose, 144. 
Divers, the, 185. 
Diving Duck Decoy with Cord and An- 
chor, 94. 
‘| Dogs, 104. 
Decoys, Dress and, 90. 


White-fronted 
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Dotterel, the, 249. 
Double-handed Punt, 60. 
Dimensions of, 64. 
Foot-Bar for, 69. 
Sculls for, 66. 
Seat for, 69. 
Double Paddle for Single-handed Punt, 80. 
Double 8-bore Shoulder Gun, 76. 
Drains, Creeks, etc., Walking up, 247. 
Dress, 99. 
for Flight Shooting, 102. 
Driving Inland-feeding Geese, 164. 
Drop Shot, 52. 
Duck Decoy Float, 97. 
Diving, Decoy, with Cord and An- 
chor, 94. 
Shooting, Guns and Charges for, 241. 
Wild, Guns and Charges for Shoot- 
‘ing, 25. 
Wild, Habits of, 203. 
Wild, Shooting on Land, 201, 
Ducks: Bimaculated, 183; Common Shel- 
drake, 171; Ruddy Sheldrake, 173; 
Mallard, 174; Gadwall, 176; Shov- 
eller, 477; Teal American, Green- 
Winged, 179; Teal, Blue-Winged, 
179; Teal, 179; Garganey, 180; 
Pintail, 182; Wigeon, 183; Wigeon, 
American, 185. The Divers: Poch- 
ard, 185; Pochard, Red-crested, 
187; Ferruginous, 188; Scaup, the, 
188; Tufted, 189; Golden-Eye, 190; 
Buffel-headed, 1914 ; Harlequin, 192; 
Long-tail, the, 193; Tider, 195; 
King-Kider, the, 196;  Steller’s, 
Hider, 197; Scoter, Common, 197; 
Scoter, Velvet, 198; Scoter, Surf, 198; 
Goosander, the, 199; Merganser, 
Red-breasted,199 ; Merganser, Hooded, 
499; Smew, the, 200; Wild 171. 
Duck Shooting Afloat and over Decoys, 221, 
234, 236. 
ashore, 214. 
Shooting, Guns and Charges for, 212. 
on Land, Guns and Charges for, 204. 
Dunlin, the, 261. 


E. 


Egyptian Goose, the, 153. 

Eider Duck, the, 195. 
King, the, 196. 
Steller’s, the, 197. 

“Ejector” Case, Eley’s, 46. 
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Esquimaux Curlew, the, 272. 
Extractor, Cartridge, 7, 9, 22. 


F. 


“Face-pad” Recoil-check, Patent, 38. 


Feeding-ground, Autumn, for Wild 
Duck, 208. 
the, Shooting on, 245. 
Ferruginous Duck or White-eyed 


Pochard, 188. 
Field Naturalist, Sport for the, 276. 
Flapper Shooting, 205. 
Flat Decoy, 91, 94, 234, 235. 
Frame, 91, 92. 
Float of, 91. 
Flight Shooting, 207. 
Dress for, 102. 
on Land, Guns and Charges for, 212. 
Plover, 284. 
Time of, 210. 
Flighting, Guns and Charges for Plover, 286. 
Wigeon, 216. 
Flights, Morning, 217, 233. 
Float, Decoy Duck, 97. 
of Flat Decoy, 9. 
Foot-bar for Double-handed Punt, 69. 
Fowl, Passing, Shooting at, 244. 
Frame, Flat Decoy, 92. 


G. 


Gadwall, the, 176. 
Gambo Goose, the, 153. 
Game Certificate, 414. 
Garganey, the, 180. 
Gear, Punts, Boats and, 60. 
Geese, Wild, 129. 
Best Weapon for reaching, 30. 
Inland-feeding, 161. 
Inland-feeding, Driving, 164. 
Shooting, with Decoys, 163. 
Wild, habits of, 156. 
Godwit, Bar-tailed, 271. 
Black-tailed, 272. 
Golden Plover, the, 244. 
Golden-eye, the, 190. 
Goose: Snow, 130; Gray-lag, 133; Bean, 134. 
Pink-footed, 138; White-fronted, 
141; Bernacle, 144; Brent, 146; 
Red-breasted, 150; Canada, the, 
151; Egyptian, 1453; Gambo, 153; 
Spur-winged, 153; Bar-headed, 153. 
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Goose: Whitefronted, the, Distinct Forms 


of, 144. 
— Wild, Shooting, 154. 
Guns and Charges for, 158. 


oe Great Snipe, the, 259. 


Green Plover, 250, 285, 287. 
Sandpiper, the, 267. 
-winged Teal, American, the, 179. 
Greenshank, the, 270. 


Grey Phalarope, the, 256. 


Plover, the, 246. 
Grey-lag Goose, 133. 


“Grouse” Cartridge Case, Kynoch’s, 45. 
~ Gun, “ Altro,” the, as an All-round, 35. 


“Bland,” Punt, 21. 
Central-fire Hammerless, 9. 


Double-handed Punt, -Mountings for, 


60 


Double-handed Punt, Shells for, 74. 


for Night-Shooting, 160. 
for Open Sailing-Boat, 27. 
for Shallow Punt, 415. 


Holland’s Serew-HExtractor Punt, 40. 


Improved ‘Handy ” Punt, 4. 
Kynoch “Special,” 34. 
* London” Punt, 9. 


Manufacturers, 4, 9, 15, 22, 33, 34. 


Nordenfel+-Bland Punt, 45. 
Shoulder, for Light Boat, 76. 
suitable for Wildfowler, 34. 
Guns and Charges for Duck 
and Charges for Plover 


Shooting, 225. 
Flighting, 286. 


Hawker’s (Colonel), Recoil Frame, 40. 
Heel Plate, Anti-recoil, 38. 
Hints about Punt Shooting, 222. 
about Shooting from the Battery, 228- 
Holland’s Screw-Extractor Patent Punt: 
Gun, 10. 
Hooded Merganser, the, 199. 
Hooper, the, 118. 
Horse, Stalking, the, 169. 
Hurdle Blind, 287. 


Idle Man, the, Sport for, 275. 
Improved Anti-Recoil Apparatus, 17. 
“Handy” Punt Gun, the, 4 

Inland feeding Geese, 161. 
Driving, 164. 
Shooting, 241. 
Introductory Remarks on Outfit and 
Accessories, 4. rey 
Shore Shooting, 275. 
Wild Duck Shooting on Land, 201. 
Wildfowl and Wildfowling, 108. 
Wild Goose Shooting, 154. 
Treland: Bean Goose, the, in, 136. 
Brent Goose, the, in, 148. 
Swans, in, 125. 
White-fronted Goose, the, in, 148. 
Island, Artificial, 280. 
Ivory Sight for Night Shooting, 226. 


and Charges for Shooting from the | 


Battery, 229. 


and Charges for Wild Duck Shooting 


on Land, 242. 
and Charges for 
Shooting, 158. 


Wild Goose 


J. 


Jack Snipe, the, 260. 
Judging Distances, 224. 


Q-, 4-, 8-, 10-, 12-, Bore Shoulder, 


y Vi Sat & 
Breech-action of, 4, 15, 46, 21. 
Punt, 4. 


K. 


Punt and Shoulder, Sizes of Shot Kentish Plover, the, 247. 


t far. ET. 
. Recoil of Shoulder, 37. 


King Eider, the, 190. 
Knot, the, 263. 


Shoulder, Charges and Penetration Kynoch and Co.’s Special Gun, 34. 


of, 41. 


- Habits of Wild Duck, 203. 

of Wild Geese, 156, 
“Handy” Punt Gun, the Improved, 4. 
Harlequin Duck, the, 192. 


“Grouse” Cartridge Case, 45. 
Patent “Perfect” Metallic Case, 43. 


L. 


Land Carriage, the, 210, 245. 
Charges and Guns for, 213. 
Wild Duck Shooting on, 201. 
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_ Liane and Newsham, London, 53. 
Lapwing, the, 250. | 
Last Words, 290. | 

Latest Reports on Powder, 49. | 

Light Boat for Shoulder Gun, 71. | 
Propellers for, 75. | 
Shot from a, 76. | 

Little Ringed Plover, the, 248. 
Stint, the, 264. 

Live Decoys, 96. 

Shooting over, 236. 

Loading Cartridges, Method of, 58. 
of Black Powder, 59. 
Wadding and Cartridge, 57. 

*‘London” Punt Gun, the, 9. 

- Long-tailed Duck, the, 193. 


Magazine, Punter’s, 25. 

Mallard, the, 174. 

Manufacturers of Cartridge Cases, 32, 43, 46. | 
Gun, 4, 9, 15, 22, 33, 34. 
Powder, 47, 49, 50, 54. 
Shot, 54—54. 

Merganser, Hooded, the, 199. 
Red-breasted, the, 199. 

Metal Decoys, 88, 95. 

Migratory Birds, 278. 

Moorhen, the, or Waterhen, 239. 

Morning Flights, 217, 233. 

Mould Shot, 52, 54. | 

| 


Mountings for Double-handed PuntGun, 69. | 
Mud-Boards, 89. 
Mute Swan, ‘the, 117. 

Muzzle-loading Punt Guns, 4. 


Naturalists, 109, 277. 
Newcastle Chilled Shot Co., 53. 
Night Shooting, 160, 218, 226. 
Ivory Sight for, 226. 
Nitro-Powders, 48. 
Aphlogistic Property of, 160. 
Nordenfelt-Bland Punt Gun, 15—17. 
Recoil Apparatus of, 18, 19. 


0. 


Open-spring Recoil-Check, 19. 

Outfit and Accessories, Introductory 
Remarks on, 4. 

Oyster-Catcher, the, 254. 


} 


| 
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Paddle, Bird’s Foot, 80. 

Paddles for Single-handed Punt, 80. 
Passing Fowl, Shooting at, 214, 

Patent “Face-pad,” J. ‘and W, Tolley’s, 38. 


“Perfect” Metallic Case, G. 
Kynoch and Co., 44. 

Punt Gun, Holland’s Serew- 
Extractor, 10. 

Recoil Apparatus, Booth’s, 22. 

Shot, 54. 


Pectoral Sandpiper, the, 261. 
Penetration, Charges and, 
Guns, 4A. 

* Perfect ” Cartridge-cases, 32, 35, 43. 

Performance of Shoulder Guns, 36. 

Phalarope, Grey, the, 256. 
Red-necked, the, 257. 

Phraseology, Sporting, 140. 

Pigeon-gun, “Special,” 42. 

Pigmy Curlew, the, 269. 

Pink-footed Goose, the, 138. 


of Shoulder 


| Pintail, the, 182. 


Pit-Shooting, 281. 
Shooting from the, 161. 

| Plan of Battery, 86. 
Bootjack Recoil Apparatus, 81. 
Creeping-carriage, 168. 
Double-handed Punt, 64. 
Hurdle Blind, 287. 
Light Boat for Shoulder Gun, 74. 
Pit, 161. 
Single-handed Punt, 79. 
Sneak-boat, 83. 
for Placing Artificial Decoys, 235. 
for Placing Blinds, 289. 
for Setting out Live Decoys, 237. 


Plover Flight-Shooting, 284. 


Flighting, Guns and Charges for, 286. 

Golden, the, 244. 

Green, the, 250, 285, 287. 

Grey, the, 246. 

Kentish, the, 247. 

Little Ringed, the, 248. 

Ringed, the, 248. 

Shooting, 283. 

from Blinds, 287. 

| Pochard, the, 189. 

Red: crested, the, 187. 

White-eyed, the, 188. 
Polish Swan, the, 421, 


| Powder, 46. 


Black, 47. 
Latest Reports on, 49. 
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Powder, Loading of Black, 59. 
' Nitro-, 48. 


* Pratincole, Common or Collared, the, 244. 


Profile of Flat Decoy, 91. 

Propellers for Double-handed Punt, 65. 
for Light Boat for Shoulder Gun, 75. 
for Single-handed Punt, 80. 


- Protection Acts, Wild Birds’, Schedule, 1412. 


Pulley Recoil Apparatus, Weight-and-, 23. 

Punt, Double-handed, 60. 
Double-handed, Sculls for, 66. 
Double-handed, Seat for, 69. » 
Double-handed, Spur for, 66. 
Foot-bar for Double-handed, 69. 
Shooting 224, 282. 

Punt Single-handed, 77. 


- Punt-Shooting, Hints on, 222. 
Punt Gun, Appliances Cleaning out 70. 


* Bland”, the, 21. 


Breech-loading of, 4, 9, 13, 15, 16. 


Breech-action of, 4, 15, 16, 24. 


Holland’s Screw-Extractor Patent, 40. 


Improved “ Handy”, the, 4. 
*Tondon”, the, 9. 
Nordenfelt-Bland, the, 45. 


Manufacturers of, 4, 9, 15, 38, 34. 


Shells, 74. 
Sizes of Shot for, 57. 
Punter’s Magazine, 25. 


- Punts, Boats, and Gear, 60. 


Puntsman’s Quarry, the, 169. 
Purple Sandpiper, the, 266. 


Q. 


Quarry, the Puntsman’s 169. 


R. 


Range of Shoulder Guns, 39. 
Recoil of Shoulder Guns, 37. 
Recoil Apparatus, 4, 16, 17, 81. 
Booth’s Patent, 22. . 
Bootjack, 77, 81. 
Rubber, 48. 
Weight-and-Pulley, 23. 


_ Recoil-Check, Open-Spring, 19. 


Patent “Face Pad,” 38. 
Recoil Frame, Colonel Hawker’s, 10. 
Red-breasted Goose, the, 150. 
-crested Pochard, the, 487. 
Merganser, the, 199. 
-necked Phalarope, the, 257. 
Snipe, the, 260. 


INDEX. 


Redshank, the, 268. 
Spotted, the, 269. 

Remarks, Introductory, 

Accessories, 1. 

on Shore Shooting, 275. 
on Wild-Duck Shooting on Land, 201. 
on Wildfowl and Wildfowling, 108. 
on Wild Goose Shooting, 154. 

Reports, Latest, on Powder, 49. 

Ringed Plover, the, 248. 
Little, the, 248. 

Rope Breeching, 7. 

Rubber Recoil Apparatus, 18. 

Ruddy Sheldrake, the, 173. 

Ruff, the, 266. 


on Outfit and 


S. 


Sanderling, the, 265. 
Sandpiper, Bartram’s, 266. 
Bonaparte’s, the, 261. 
| Sandpiper Broad-billed, the, 261. 
Buff-breasted, the, 266. — 
Common, the, 267. 
Curlew, the, 265. 
Green, the, 267. 
Pectoral, the, 261. 
Purple, the, 265. 
Wood, the, 267. 
Yellow-shanked, the, 268. 
|Scaup Duck, the, 488. . 
Schedule of Birds named in the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts, 142. 
| Scoter, Common, the, 197. 
Surf, the, 198. 
Velvet, the, 198. 
Scotland: Bean Goose, the, in, 137. 
Sereen or Sneak-Boat 83. 
Permanent, 232. 
Portable, 231. 
Shooting from the, 229. 
Serew-Extractor Patene Punt Gun, 
Holland’s, 10. 
Sculls for Double-handed Punt, 66. 
Seat for Double-handed Punt, 69. 
Setting out Decoys, 99. 
Setting-Pole, 81. 
Sheldrake or Shell-duck, Common, the, 171. 
Ruddy, the, 173. 
Shell-duck or Sheldrake Common, the, 17 1 
Shells, Brass, 20. 
for Double-handed Punt Gun, 71. 
Shiny Gun Barrels, 103. 


INDEX. 


Shooting Afloat and overDecoys, Duck, 221. | 

at Passing Fowl, 214. 
Duck Guns and Charges for, 225. 
Flapper-, 205. 
Flight, 207. 
Flight, Dress for, 102. 
Flight, on Land, Guns and Charges 
for, 212. 
from Blinds, 2314, 287. 
the Battery, 227. 
the Pit, 161. 
the Screen or Sneak-Boat, 229. 
Geese with Decoys, 163. 
Night, 160, 218. 
Night, Gun for, 160 
on the Feeding-ground, 244. 
over Artificial Decoys, 234. 
- Decoys, 233, 290. 
Live Decoys, 236. 
Pit-, 161, 281. 
Plover, 283. 
Flight-, 284. 
Shooting, Punt, 224, 282. 
Punt, Hints on, 221. 
Shore, 275. 
Wild Goose, 
fon, 458, 
Wild Goose, 154, 
Wild Duck, on Land, Guns and 
Charges for, 201. 
Wild Swan, 117, 122. 
Wild Swan, Guns and Charges for, 126. 
Shoye-Bird Shooting, 239, 275. 
Birds, 239. 

Shore Birds: Water-Hen, 239; Coot, the 
240; Crane, Common, 241; Curlew, 
Stone, 242; Pratincole Collared; 
Courser, Cream-coloured; Plover, | 
Golden, 244; Plover, Grey, 246; Plover | 
Kentish, 247; Plover, 


Guns and Charges 
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266; Sandpiper, Common; Sandpiper, 
Green ; Sandpiper, Wood, 267; Sand- 
piper, Yellow-Shanked; Redshank, 
the, 268; Redshank, Spotted, 269; 
Greenshank, the, 270; Godwit, Bar- 
tailed, 271; Godwit, Black-tailed, 
272; Curlew Esquimaux; Whimbrel, 
the, 272; Curlew, the, 273. 

Short Paddle for Single-handed Punt, 80. 

Shot, chilled, 54. 

Shot from the Blind, a, 290. 
from Light Boat, 76. 
Manufacturers of, 54, 52, 53, 54. 
placed on Target, Diagram of, 9. 
Sizes of, 54—54, 57. 
Successful, a, 224. 

Shoulder Guns, for Light Boat, 76. 
2-, 4-, 8-, 10-, 12-Bore, 27—33. 
Charges and Penetration of, 41. 
Performance of, 36. 
Range of, 39. 
Recoil of, 37. 
Sizes of Shot for, 57. 

Shoveller, the, 4177. 

Single Hammer-Guns, 31. 

Single-handed Punt, 77. 

Sink-Box, or Battery, Shooting from, 227. 
Battery or, the, 86. 

Sizes of Shot, 54—54. 
for Punt Guns, 57. 
for Shoulder Guns, 57. 

Smew, the, 200. 

Sneak-Boat, or Screen, the, 83. 
the, Shooting from, 229. 
Wildfowl Shooting from a, 2380. 

Snipe, Common, the, 259. 
Great, the, 259. 
Jack, the, 260. 
Red-breasted, the, 260. 


Ringed; | Snow Goose, the, 130. 


Plover, Little Ringed, 248; Dotterel, | Sport for the Field Naturalist, 276. 


249; Lapwing, 250; Turnstone, 253; 
Oyster-catcher, 254; Avocet; Stilt, 
Common, 255; Phalarope, Grey, 256; 
Phalarope, Red-necked; Woodcock, 
257; Snipe, Great; Snipe, Common, 
259; Snipe, Jack; Snipe, Red- 
breasted, 260; Sandpiper, Broad-billed, 
Pectoral, Bonaparte’s, 261; Dunlin, 
the, 261; Knot, the, 263; Stint, 
Little; Stint, Temminck’s, 264; Stint, 
American, 265; Sandpiper, Curlew; 
Sandpiper, Purple, 265; Sanderling, 
265; Sandpiper, Buff-breasted; Sand- 


for the Idle Man, 275. 

for the True Wildfowler, 277. 
Sporting Phraseology, 410. 
Spotted Redshank, the, 269. 
Spur-winged or Gambo Goose, 153. 
Spurs for Double-handed Punt, 66. 
Stalking Horse, the, 165. 
Steel Cartridge-Cases, 8. 
Steller’s Hider, the, 197. 
Stilt, the Black-winged or Common, 255. 
Stint, American the, 265. 

Little, the, 264. 

Temminck’s, 264. 


piper, Bartram’s, 266; Ruff, the, | Stone Curlew, the, 242. 
| 
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Surf Scoter, the, 198. | White-eyed Pochard, the, 188. 
Swan : Mute, 417; Hooper, 118 ; Bewick’s, | -fronted Goose, the, 141. 
oo ABTS Polish, 421. _ the, Distinct Forms of, 144. 
Swan Shooting, AAT. | Wigeons, the, 183; American, 185. 
Wild, 122. . | Flighting, 216. 
Wild, Charges for, 126. | Wild Birds’ Protection Acts, the Schedule 
Swans and Swan Shooting, 147. of Birds named in, 142. ; 
f “wild Birds, 112. 
T. Close ‘Time of, 143. 
fy aR Protection of, 142. 
Target, Shot placed on, Diagram of, 9. Schedule of, 142. 
Teal, the A179. : | Wild Duck, Habits of, 203. 
- American Green-winged, the, 179. | Shooting, Gals and Charges for 
Blue-winged, the, 179. | 249. 995, 
Temminck’s Stint, 264. | on Land, 201. 
Time, Close, 72, 113. Wild Ducks, 174. 
of Flight, 240. Wildfowl and Wildfowling, 108. 


True Wildfowler, Sport for the, 277. 
Tufted Duck, the, 189. 
Turnstone, the, 953. 


U. 


Introductory Remarks on, 108. 
Shooters, Best Weapon for, 30. 
Shooting from a Sneak-Boat, 230. 
Weather for, 457. : 

| Wildfowler, the, ‘Gun for, 34. 


Las the True, Sport for, 977. 
Underwear for Wildfowlers, 100. | Wildfowling in oh Wash, 79, 
V Wild Geese, 429, 
: | Goose Shooting, 154. 
Velvet Scoter, the, 198. Guns and Charges for, 158. 
Introductory Remarks on, 154. 
W. Swan Shooting, 422. 
Charges for, 126. 
Wadding and. Cartridge-loading, 57. | ‘Wood Sandpiper, the, 267. 


Walkers, Parker and Co., London, 52. | Woodeoek,. the, 257. 

Walking up Drains, Creeks, etc., 217. | Wooden Decoys, 91." Laie 
Waterhen or Moorhen, the, 239. | Words, Last, 290. Petey 
Weather for Wildfowl Shooting, 4157. ) 

Weieht-and-Pulley Recoil’ Apparatas; 90) Y. 

Western Duck, or Steller’s Hider, the, 197. | 

Whimbrel, the, 272. | Yellow-shanked Sandpiper, the, 268. 


PRINTED IN HOLLAND. 


J. & W. TOLLEY’S 


NEW ‘ALTRO’ 12-BORE 


(REGISTERED) 


A double 12-bore gun, bored to take both lona and short cartridaes in 
both barrels, and firing a charge of from 3 to 4 drms. powder and from 
1 to 1}0z. shot, thus making this gun equally useful for either ordinary 
game or wildfowl shooting. 


INVALUABLE ee. Ae eucenssennennscesccesec--- 


Those who require something lighter thana 10-bore, and 
yet more powerful than an ordinary 12-bore. 

Puck shooting as well as for ordinary game shooting. 

Wild shooting late in the season. 

As an all-round gun for mixed shooting. 


Paignton, South Devon, February 10, 1892. 
DEAR SiRs,—I have no doubt that the larger bores are all that is claimed for them, 
but many sportsmen cannot afford to keep more than one gun for all purposes, and this 
‘* Altro” of yours is just the thing for them. It is as suitable for game as for wildfowl— 
for shooting small birds as well as large, and this is just the thing a man of moderate means 
and varied shooting needs, and I will take care to impress same in my new book. I know 
several shooters who would be glad of sucha gun, Yours faithfully, CHARLES DIXON, 


Isle of Skye, March 2, 
The *‘ Altro” 12-bore is perfect either at snipe or duck. I, yesterday, killed some geese 
at 90 yards, using B.B. shot. JOHN MURRAY. 


Dundee. 
DEAR SiRs,—I killed wild geese at exceptionally long ranges; in fact, this 12-bore 


(‘‘ Altro”) is in every way superior to all the 10-bores I have used, and for all-round wildfowl 
shooting it appears to me to be the most suitable kind of gun. Yours truly, W. A. B. 
LIEUT. J. HARVEY ARMSTRONG, Banagher, King’s Co., Ireland, says: I like the 
Gun (“‘ Altro” 12-bore) very much, and I have killed some very long shots with it. 
Havre, Choteau County, Montana, March 29, 1892, 
DEAR SIRS,—I am more than pleased with the gun, which is the admiration of all who 
have seen it. Its shooting qualities are perfect. Such a gun has never been seen here. 
Yours truly, JOHN HARDING. 


Made with any action: Hammer, Hammerless, or Ejector. 


New Catalogue, including Hammerless and Ejector Guns, Express and Large-bore 
ifles, New °303 Rifles, Rook Rifles, Punt Guns, &e., post free, 


J. & W. TOLLEY, nics, 


09, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


(From CONDUIT STREET, W.), 


And PIONEER WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
4 


Telegrams: ‘“GUNBARRELS, LONDON.” 


BOSS & CO., 


Best Guns Onty. 


PATENTEES OF THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL 


“ONE TRIGGER GUN.” 


Perfect Comfort in Shooting. Greater Rapidity and Steadiness in Firing. 
Impossible to jar off or fire both barrels together. 
No Bruised Fingers. Pull to any weight. Absolutely the Safest Gun made. 
Invaluable to Rifles, especially for big game. 


(3, St. James’s St., London, S.W. 


HAMMERLESS Cy N 
| BEST QUALITY ONLY 
OF WO Ee STEEL, | 


“- SPECIAL EJECTORS, 
‘USVD ION “HSS SOS"D UI 


W.W. GREENER’ 


CELEBRATED 


SHOT GUNS. 


With all the Latest Improvements. 


HAMMER, 
From 9 Guineas. 


HAMMERLESS, 
From 13 Guineas. 


7 aa. EJECTORS, 
= Eg From 30 Guineas. 


Shooting of every Gun Warranted. Full List on application. 
Also List of SECOND-HAND GUNS. 
The ‘‘GREENER GUN” holds the World’s Record at Pigeon Shooting— 
Exuiotr, FuLForD, and BREWER making a clean score of 100, 
Whilst using “ Greener Guns.” 


DUCK GUNS. 


10-Bore Far-Killing Hammer Guns at £10. 
Hammerless at £15. Ejectors at £25. 8-Bore Guns. 
The chief feature in a good Duck Gun is its closeness of Shooting. W. W. 


. GREENER’S 8-BORE GUNS are warranted to shoot from 30 to 40 per cent. 
closer than those of any other maker. 


Prices for DOUBLE GUNS from £20. 


Mr. PASSINGHAM writes, see “FIELD” of February 2, 1895: 


‘‘Three shots were at 100 yards, and the other and last shot 85 yards. The longest 
shot was at 151 yards (measured, not stepped), at a flock of some thirty widgeons standing 
in some shallow water. One bird was killed ; two of No.1 shot went clean through the 
bird—in at the back and out of the breast. The next longest shot was 110 yards at two ducks, 
both killed. The next at a flock of teal, the two aimed at killed. The last shot at three 
ducks crossing low down, 85 yards ; one shot dead, another fell into the sea, 400 yards off.” 


W. W. GREENER, St. Mary’s Square, BIRMINGHAM; 


27, SILVER STREET, HULL; and 
68, HAYMARKET, LONDON 


(Where can be seen the New One-Trigger. Gun). 


Gentlemen buying Guns should read “THE BREECHLOADER, AND 
HOW TO USE IT,” with NOTES ON RIFLES by W. W. GREENER. 
Fifth Edition now ready, 389 pages, copiously Illustrated. This work teaches 
Sportsmen what Guns to buy and those to avoid, and how to detect spurious 
weapons. Read this book before purchasing a New Gun, if you wish to save 
money and disappointment. Price 2/6. 


6 


JEFFERY’S 
“EXPRESS” WILDFOWL GUNS. 


FOR BRASS AND PAPER CARTRIDGES. 


gi ib \ Price Lists Post Free. 


‘W.J.JEFFERY &C° 


—< 


12 andio Bore. Guaranteed to kill 
at the longest ranges. 


Sportsmen using these heavy 12 or 10 bores 
can kill more birds than those who use the 
heavy and unwieldy 4and8 bores. The range 
of these guns may not be quite equal to that 
of the larger weapons, but the ease with 
which they can be handled more than com- 
pensates for any trifling difference in range. 

For further particulars see our Price List, 
which will be sent post free on application. 


No. 1 Quality.—Jeffery’s Special 12 Bore, Long Range ; Under Lever 
Wildfowl Gun, with 32in. Damascus Barrels, full Top Lever Action. Double Grip Action, 
choked, bar rebounding locks, snap ps 9p Pistol 
Grip Stock, Weight 721b. to 8lb., to shoot 4 drams of 
powder and 1foz. of shot, and guaranteed to kill up 
to 80 or 90 yards; chambered for hy or 3in. Brass 
“ Perfect” Cartridge. Strong Doll’s Head Exten- 
sion. Engraved and finished as illustration  .. £10 10 O £10 O O 

No. 2 Quality.—Jeffery’s Special 12 Bore Gun. As 
No.1, but of heavier construction. Chambered to 
use the 3in. Brass ‘“‘Perfect’’ Cartridge, shootin 
44 to 5 drams of powder and lioz.. of shot, an 
guaranteed to kill up to 100 yards when large shot 
is used. The Barrels of this Gun are strong enough 
WO SDOUG TS OG aes ne ab el én. ee, BIL. OO £10 10 O 

Nos. 1 and 2 Guns can be made with 4-leg Horse- 
shoe Bridle, Best Quality Locks, and Scroll En- 
graved at 50/- extra. 

No. 3 Quality.—Jeffery’s Double 10 Bore, for “ Perfect” 
or Soliddrawn Brass Cases. Weight 10lb. to 113]b., 
depending on length of Barrel. Barrels 32in. to 
35in. in length, chambered for 3}in. Cartridges, to 
shoot 7 drams of powder and 2}oz. of shot. Other 
features the same asin the No.1 Gun.. ok 3. 18140 °.0 £12 10 O 
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W. J. JEFFERY & GO., 


GUN AND RIFLE MAKERS, 
60, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
4 


CHARLES BOSWELL, 


Practical Gun Maker. 


Winner of TEN TWENTY-GUINEA CUPS, 
open to all England. 


> Cartridges, < 
Ss. 9d. per 100, 


ANY POWDER. 


Rail paid on 1000. 


ta Ly 
LARGE QUANTITY OF SECOND-HAND GUNS 
BY ALL LEADING MAKERS, 


AIso WILDFOWL GUNS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Rifles & Revolvers, 


New and Second-hand. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS CHEAP GUNS. 


SEND FOR LIsT, FREE: 


BOSWELL’S GUNS have won more events in the Australian 
Gun Clubs this last few years than all other makers’ put together. 


oo SOCCOOCOS 


126, STRAND, LONDON, 2*5seunys 


WILDFOWLERS’ GUNS. 
Watson's 


URSA « MAJOR 
12-BORES. 


6 Nesceascori Guns are specially designed for Wildfowl Shooting, and 

will be found to possess many advantages for this particular 
shooting over the ordinary construction of 12-bore breech-loaders. 

Firstziy, the barrels are bored and regulated particularly for the 
shooting of large sizes of shot at long ranges, such as 70 yards. 

SECONDLY, by a very extended system of experiment the apportion- 
ment of the weight has been arranged so as to take up the recoil of 
heavy charges with the greatest ease to the shooter. 

THIRDLY, the distinct advantage of using the (so-called) smokeless 
powders for other kinds of shooting points to its adoption by Wild- 
fowlers at no very distant date; and now that we have a smokeless 
powder which is insoluble, which may be saturated, dried, and fired, 
we think its use for Wildfowling will follow very soon, and with this 
expectation we have constructed these Guns with an additional fixing 
between the barrels and action to withstand the extra strain which 
such powders occasionally set up in the Gun. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


Length of Barrel = = = 30in. or 34in. 
Weight = > = - 7%#lb. or 83lb. 


With Hammers, £10. Hammerless, £14. 


SHOULDER FLOCK-GUNS 


To kill at 100 Yards. From £10. 


DOUBLE BARREL 4 and 8 BORES, 
Swivel Guns, &c. 


WATSON BROS., 
29, Old Bond Street. 


VATE S ‘DS : 
Telegraphic Address : hs joeve Pauee beth iat 


 BaCKSIGHT, LONDON.” Fitted with Disappearing Bird Targets, 
Running Rabbits, &e. 


BANG :.& HUSSEY: Tome. 


(Late JAMES LANG & CO.) 


Gun and Rifle Manufacturers, 
102, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established by James Lang, for over twenty years Practical Partner of Joseph Lang 
and Son, Cockspur Street, and by H. J. Hussey, from Holland and Holland. ) 


IMPERIAL EJECTOR GUN. 


Awarded Gold Medal Paris, 1889. 


ee 


Best London Work Guaranteed: 


GUNFITTING A SPECIALITY (SEE TESTIMONIALS) AND 
ATTENDED TO BY H. J. HUSSEY. 


BEECH HILL, HADDINGTON, N.B. 
3rd September, 1893. 


Sir,—Your guns are splendid. All the birds I shot were simply to me too easily done 
as it were, and every bird shot dead, centre of charge. 
Yours truly,—M. H. HOUSTOUN. 


Writing later, 25th September, 1893. : 
Iam making simply splendid work with your guns ; Ican hardly miss ; now I hope 
you are pleased ; I am. Yours truly,—M. H. HOUSTOUN. 
TOMATIN, INVERNESS. 
lath August, 1892. 
Sir,—I am exceedingly pleased with the gun I shot with to-day ; it comes up and 
handles quite differently to anything I have ever had before, and has improved my 
shooting in a wonderful way. Yours faithfully,—G. H. DAWKINS. 
Writing later, 4th September, 1892. 
I cannot tell you how much pleased I am with the fit of my guns. I used them 


vrouse driving, and was quite surprised at the improvement made in my shooting. 
g g; qui pre P G. H. DAWKINS. 


I el 
PIGEON GUNS. SINGLE AND DOUBLE WILDFOWLING 


GUNS. PUNT GUNS TO ORDER. 
10 


THE BELMONT INTERCHANGEABLE 
Double-Barrelled C.F. Breech-Loading 12-Gauge 


WILDFOWL CUNS 


GRAND LONG RANGE SHOOTERS. 
STRONG, RELIABLE MECHANISM. 
MODERATE IN PRICE. 


_ These renowned Guns are Machine-made, thus saving expensive hand labour, and 
increasing the Accuracy of their Mechanism. They are most carefully Shot-up, and 
Records sent of their Shooting at 60, 80, and 100 yards. These Guns are built in Four 
Grades to suit all classes, and may be had either Hammerless or Hammer as desired. 


Hundreds of Illustrated 
unsolicited Catalogue 
Testimonials sent Post 
from Free on 

all parts. application. 


SHOT GUNS FOR FIELD USE IN STOCK IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Ball-and-Shot Guns, Rifles, Rifle-and-Shot Guns, &c. 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE PIGEON GUNS. EVERY SPORTING REQUISITE. 


C.G, BONEHILL, ““setmont row, BIRMINGHAM. 


Registered Telegraphic Address: ‘‘SHAWFOWLS, LONDON.” 


E. J. CHURCHILL 


fourteen years with F. T. BAKER), 


Practical Gun, Rifle, and Cartridge Canufacturer, 


8, AGAR STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Speciality: Ejector Guns, Rifles and Cartridges for Pigeon and Game Shooting. 

ERSONAL ATTENTION is given to fitting Gentlemen with Guns and Rifles for Game and 

- _ Pigeon Shooting. INSTRUUTIONS IN SHOOTING given at Private Trial Grounds, 

within half-an-hour from Charing Cross, South Eas ern Railway. All Cartridges are loaded 
with the most improved machinery and under direct supervision. 


REPAIRS DONE ON THE PREMISES. 
Hammer and Hammerless Guns converted to Ejector. Vea 
Guns Re-bored to regulate the Shooting on E. J. CHURCHILL’S Principle. 
The LARGEST OPEN EVENT ever shot for in Europe, amounting to £555 and Champion 

Gold Medal, was won by Gentlemen using Guns and Cartridges loaded with ‘“ E.C.’’ Powder 

made by E. J. Churchill, beating 106 other Competitors. The £100 CHALLENGE CUP, to be 

won three times in succession, and OBJET-D’ART, value £100, Pde ie by the “ E.C.” Gun- 
20wder Company, and the £20 CRAVEN CUP was won by Mr. Farrall, at the Gun Club, with 
Jartridges loaded by E. J. CHURCHILL with “ E.C.”” Powder, April 16, 1892. 

SEASON 1893.—During the International Week's Shooting at Hurlingham and the Gun Club, 
Stakes and Cups, value £1030, including the Hurlingham £100 Cup and the Gun Club £200 
Cup and Gold Medal, were won by Gentlemen using E. J. C.’s Guns and Cartridges. 

Gentlemen using E. J. C.’s Guns and Cartridges have won Stakes to the Value 

of over £35,000. 


Price List of Guns and Cartridges for Season 1895. 


HAMMER GUNS from £10 to £40; HAMMERLESS from £15 to £50; HAMMER or 
eo amaaa EJECTOR GUNS from £30 to £60. Perfect Fit and best Workmanship 
suaranteed. 


All Requisites for Inanimate Bird Shooting supplied at Short Notice. 
DEPOT OF WEST KENT I.B.8. CLUB:— 


8, AGAR STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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WILLIAM EVANS, 


LATE WITH 
J. PURDEY & SONS, 


aS 
ze” Patent Top Screw Grip 


PRICE FROM 30 TO 50 GUINEAS. 


10 WILDFOWLERS. 


SPECIAL 12 BORES, 


Of Immense Power, bored for Kynoch’s Perfects for 
Wildfowling and Long Shots, killing up to rooyds. 


HIGHLY COMMENTED UPON BY “ BAZAAR” SHOOTING EDITOR. 


“Yacht ‘Energy,’ Whitstable. 

*‘I am very pleased with the 12-bore Kynoch Gun you made me for Wildfowling, 
it is the handiest and smartest I have ever handled ; it does its work clean and well, 
and with little, if any, recoil; it is quite a pleasure to use it. I brought down a 
wimbrel to-day with No. 1 at over 80 yards, and a tern with No. 3 beyond that 
distance. I have shot some 3000 head of wildfowl with the gun, using charges of 44drs. 
and l4oz. of shot. The gun has stood and done its work perfectly and is altogether 
highly satisfactory.—Yours, &c., R. THURSTON.” 


Price from 10 Guineas. 


FIFTY PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND GUNS, POST FREE. 


———— == 2282828666866 6660088000888222=--—- 


63, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


CASHMORE’S NEW 


“NITRO GUN,” 


Specially built for Trap Shooting. 


EDITOR of the “FIELD” says: 


Mr. CASHMORE’S System is Excellent, 


and will be much liked by Sportsmen using 
heavy charges, say for 


PIGEON OR WILD-FOWL 
SHOOTING. 


NEW LIST FREE. 


“70 WM. CASHMORE, BIRMINGHAM. 
BOZARD & @C©., 


8, BENNETT STREET, ST. JAMES’S STREET 


(Removed from 33, New Bond Street), 


GUN & RIFLE MANUFACTURERS, 


PROFESSIONAL GUNFITTERS, 


Inventors of the “Bendometer” (Regd.) Water Force Gauge, Antifriction 
Cartridges, Hammerless Ejector Guns (Patent), and Cen'ral Vision Gun (Patent). 


SPECIALITY. 
A Heavy, Long-chambered 12-bore Gun, for Shore Shoot- 
ing, weight about 7Ibs. 


Price from £12 12s., Hammer; £15 15s., Hammerless. 


LISTS OF OTHER NEW AND SECOND-HAND GUNS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Address—" Bedfield, London.” 
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JOYCE'S 


° C @ 
Sporting Cartridges. 
% + prhis + & 

Unsurpassed for Highest Award, 
Regularity and Chicago, 1893. 
Excellence of Gold Medal, 
Material. California, 1894. 
NUK ake. ols ———__—___—_-#* 


LOADED WITH BEST 
T.$ Black, Schultze, <ee> & S.S, Amberite or Cannonite. 


ANY SPECIAL POWDER LOADED TO ORDER. 


Retail of all Ammunition Dealers. Wholesale from 


F. JOYCE & CO., Limiteo, 57, UPPER THAMES ST.,E.c. 


ALL WILDFOWL 


SHOOTERS SHOULD CALL AT 


HOLBROW & CO., 


40, Duke Street, St. James’s, kondon, 


TO SEE THEIR WILDFOWLERS’ OUTFIT OF 


SEA TACKBbE 


FOR EVERY PART OF OUR COAST. 


INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN IN SEA FISHING. 


BONA-FIDE MANUFACTURERS. 


Dachts fitted) on the Shortest Wotice. 
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- SMOKELESS SPORTING 


POWDER. 


| 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 
EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH. 


Highest Award to 


Highest Award to 


any Gunpowder. TRADE M ARK. | any Gunpowder. 


The Original Hardened Nitro-Powder. 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 


Monte Carlo, 1895—Grand Prix du Casino. 


ist, 2nd, and 3rd Prizes, 
amounting to £1368 in Stakes, and the Objet d’Art, value £250, all won by gentlemen 
using “ E.C.” POWDER—Ninety-tive competitors. 
The Gun Club International Cup, 

has been won with ‘‘E.C.” POWDER FIVE TIMES out of the last SIX Competitions, 
namely in 1890, 1891, 1893, 1894 and 18965. 
International Weeks, London, 1891, 1893, 1894, and 1895. 

In each of the above years the value of prizes won during the week with ‘‘ E.C.” 
POWDER EXCEEDED that won with all other powders. 

At the Gun Club—An Unapproached Record. 


From April 1891 to May 1894 FIVE MEMBERS’ CHALLENGE CUPS were WON 
OUTRIGHT with “ E.C.” POWDER: not one with any other powder. : 

The longest distance Sweepstakes ever shot for at this Club, 33 and 32 yards rise 
were both won by gentlemen using ‘*‘ E.C.” POWDER. 


FOR GAME SHOOTING. 


The excellence of ‘'E.C.” POWDER stands unrivalled. Pattern and Penetration 
BETTER and MORE RELIABLE than those of any other Sporting Powder. A good 
trial only needed to ensure its adoption. ALWAYS THE SAME. ANY ONE CAN LOAD IT 


SOLD WHOLESALE BY 
PIGOU, WILKS, & LAURENCE, Ltd., 
11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


\ MANUFACTURED BY THE 


“EC.” POWDER COMPANY, Ltd., 20, Bucklersbury, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOBEL’S 
SPORTING 
BALLISTITE 


THE NEW SPORTING POWDER. 


at i i i i te 


Advantages: 
ABSOLUTELY SMOKELESS. 
WATER- RESISTING. 
UNAFFECTED BY HEAT. 
UNAFFECTED BY MOISTURE. 
VELOCITY UNSURPASSED. 
UNIFORMITY UNEQUALLED. 


CHARGE FOR 12-BORE CARTRIDGES, ONLY 30 GRAINS. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL GUNMAKERS AND 
LICENSED DEALERS. 


SMOKELESS POWDER FOR WILDFOWLING. 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY’S 
“AMBERITE.” 


(No. 2 Wildfowling Powder ) 
WATERPROOF AND REGULAR. 
Light Recoil, Low Pressure, and 
Long Range. 


eee ec ee 
jJLOAD FOR DUCK GUNS. 
4-bore, 4in. case.... 110 to 120grs. and 3}oz. shot. 
8-bore, 3}in. case.... 75 to 80grs. and 2j0z. shot. 
10-bore, 2gin. case.... Slgrs. and 1joz. shot. 


ALSO THEIR WELL-KNOWN 
COL. HAWKER’S DUCK POWDER, 
AND 
CAPT. LATOUR’S GRAIN FOR 
PUNT GUNS. ) 


To be Obtained from all Dealers in it 
Ammunition. 


EE 
Factories-HOUNSLOW & CLYDE MILLS. 
Office—74, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EXigh Welocity. Low Pressure. 


FOR LONG RANGE GAME SHOOTING 


Wo Smoke. 
‘SoINSSOL 7Vo7tDO 


HAS NO EQUAL 


SMOKELESS RIFLE AND REVOLVER POWDERS : 
“Rifleite -303.” SR For Martini-Henry and similar large 


For ete azine and Sporting Rifles, ‘236 to bore Rifles; also for Punt Guns. ‘ 
"315 calibre. - For Rook and Rabbit Rifles. of “230 60 
“ Rifleite °450.” \ SK ‘880 bore; also for Morris Tubes. 


For Sporting Express and Military SV For Revolvers 


Rifles, °360 to ‘577 bore. 
These Powders can be obtained in Canisters or Cartridges, retail from all Gunmakers 
and Ammunition Dealers, and Wholesale from the 
Sole Manufacturers—THE SMOKELESS POWDER CO., Lr. me 
erts- 


Dashwood House, New Broad St., London, E.C. Works: Barwick, 
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A COATS. 
f\\\| NORFOLK 

es SUITS. 

] TRAVELLING 

Cary! ULSTERS. 
| HIGHLAND 

Nou SUITS. 
‘| BRAEMAR 

rl CAPES. 
STALKING 

: CAPES. 

\:| INVERNESS 

ay. CAPES. 
\-¥4 HAND-KNIT 
ve STOCKINGS. 

i|\Kg] SHETLAND WOOL 

: CARDIGANS. 

TRAVELLING 

RUGS. 


CARRIAGE 
RUGS. 


MAUDS AND 
SHAWLS. 


Lies Sa _ ities Price List and Patterns 
Post Free. 
THE MAR COAT. wii 
A Novelty produced to meet the demand for a 
Coat that gives freedom to the back and shoulders, Real Harris, 
and enables one to Shoot, play Golf, or Fish with St. Kilda 
ease and comfort, The special feature of this Coat 
is the deep plait in the centre of the back. The Sutherland, 


Scotch Tweeds and Homespuns, of which it is and Shetland 
made, are thoroughly waterproofed by asspecial Homespuns. 


SCOTT ADIE, 


Tailor & Cloak Maker to the Royal Family, 
115, 115a, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Telegrams—“SCOTT ADIE, LONDON.” 
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A\llan Quatermain, 


THE MANSION HOUSE. TAILOR, 


25, Poultry, E.C. | ONDON. 
ees 


Colonial Outtits. 
Pure Wool and Waterproof Clothing 
for all Climates. 


[perfection in Fit Guaranteed. 


see 


Htlan, Quatermain, 


SPORTS TAILOR. 


BOULTON AND PAUL, norwich: 
ee ee ee 
Portable Artistic Wood and Iron Buildings. 


Shooting Boxes, Bungalows, 
Lodges, &c. Estimates Free. 
) 
No. 411 FORTABLE IRON 


) Bungalow or Shooting Box, 


as Illustrated. 


Cash Price from £250. 


¢ Designed to suit any situation, 

full particulars free on 

eitaesies ony se application. 
KENNELS AND KENNEL APPLIANCES, 


Free on application. 


No. 93 New Registered Dog Kennel, 
Bed always dry. 


Rteduced Cash Prices including Registered 
Feeding Bench. 

No. 1 size for Terriers .. ¥ mitt: to 

No. 2 size for Retrievers, &c. on ool 12.6 

No. 3 size for St. Bernards, &c... £215 oO 


TERRIER SIZE. 

REGISTERED No. 30,550, 

Chains and Collars not supplied. Feeding Pan as shown attached to Kennel, 3s. each. 
If on Castors, 7s. 6d. extra. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES of every Description. 


Our Original Pattern c=” The Keeper's Coop. 
Movable Fowl House, 3 rome 


These houses are strongly con- 
structed, and are put together 
with bolts and nuts. 
REDUCED CASH PRICES, 

CARRIAGE Palp. 
No. 14. 4ft. square... £215 O 
y No. 15. 5ft. ,, .. £310 o 
No. 16. 6ft. ,, .. 84185 Co 


If mounted on wheels, 10s. extra. 


BEWARE OF INFERIOR IMITATORS, 


All Orders amounting to 40s. Carriage Paid to the 
principal Railway Stations in England and Wales. 


BouL_ton & Pau., Norwicu. 
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Gilbertson ¥ Page's 


WILD DUCK MEAL. 


Especially Prepared for Rearing and Maturing the 
Delicate Young of the ordinary WILD DUCK. 


The only preparation which will supply the place of 
Waterweeds and Crustacea, these being the 
ordinary diet of Witp DUCKLINGS. 


20/- PER CWT., CARRIAGE PAID 


to any Port or Station in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Directions for Use, with Instructions as to Best Method of Rearing, 
in Pamphlet, sent post free to all Applicants. 


———— = = © 88 8660668686888 9888S8S SS SESE=-——— 


GILBERTSON & PAGE, 
Me nunatdacts, . Fh De. 
By Special Warrants of Appointment Purveyors and 
Manufacturers of GAME FOOD to 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN and H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


Book of Testimonials and Price List forwarded on application. 
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HAMBERLIN’S | 


PHEASANTS’ FOOD 
WILD DUCK MEAL 
KALYDE, 


A Volatile Powder. A Certain Cure for Gapes in 
Pheasants and Poultry. 
2s. PER TIN; POST FREE, 2s. Gd. 


PURVEYORS OF GAME FOOD, BY SPECIAL WARRANT, 


TO 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY FIFTY YEARS. 


WRITE FOR THE 


New Book of Prices, with Treatise on Pheasant-Rearing, 


FREE BY POST. 


JAMES GHAMBERLIN 
| AND SMITH, 
Game, Poultry, and Dog Food Warehouse, 


For Sporting Dogs. 


i tt ee 


MEAT “FIBRINE” VEGETABLE 


DOG CAKES 


PAMPHLET ON CANINE DISEASES POST FREE 
TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


€ 
snl * 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED. 


_ CHARLES LANCASTER 


(Awarded 50 First Class Prizes—Medals and Diplomas), 
LATEST AND BEST 


Hammer, Hammerless, Ejector, and 
Reliable One-Trigger Guns. 


The FIELD, April 27, 1895: ‘The lock mechanism is very compact and simple.” 
_ Also the FIELD, June 1, 1895: ‘A weapon which we must say does great credit to the 
ingenuity of the maker.” 
ADVANTAGES CLAIMED. 


Raypidity of Firing—No Bruised Fingers—Grip of Stock never need be relaxed—Same length 
of Stock for each Barrel, therefore easier alignment—Also Gloves may be worn with 
greater comfort, &c. 


ALSO 


“THE COLINDIAN.’” 


A Non-fouling Smooth Oval-bored Rifled Combination Ball and Shot Gun. 


NON-FOULING SMOOTH OVAL-BORE EXPRESS RIFLES. 


ALSO 


SPECIAL LONG RANGE ‘450 AND ‘00's, 


SHOOTING LIGHT AND HEAVY BULLETS ASSHOT BEFORE THE LATE MR. WALSH. 
(Vide ** The Modern Sportsmen’s Gun and Rifle,” Vol. II.) 


AND VERY POWERFUL ‘577 MAGNUMS. 
NON-FOULING SMOOTH OVAL-BORE ROOK AND RABBIT RIFLES, 


From which Shot Cartridges can be used, thereby being specially useful on Hunting and 
Exploring Expeditions. 


DOUBLE °303 RIFLES, 2 & 4 BARREL PISTOLS, REVOLVERS, &. 


PATENT WATERPROOF CARTRIDGES LOADED WITH C. L.’S SPECIAL SIZE OF 
SHOT, “MEDIUM GAME,” ARE THE BEST. 


(For full particulars and prices, see the ** Field.”’) 
Sole Agent for the celebrated Ligowsky Traps and Clay Pigeons, 
(N.B.—Special Terms to Clubs, Shippers, and Gunmakers.) 


LESSONS IN THE ART OF SHOOTING, 


At Private Grounds at Stonebridge, near Willesden Junction. Terms on application. 
Consultations re fit of Gun and its correct handling taught, at 151, New Bond Street, W. 
N.B.—Not connected with any shooting school. 

The EDITOR of the FIELD says (June 1, 1895); ‘‘Here is to be found every convenience 
for testing guns and rifles, including targets, both moving and stationary—iron deer, clay 
pigeons, with single and double rises, and, last but not least, a tower some 40ft. or 50ft. in 
height, from the top of which clay or live birds can be projected ata height sufficient to 
satisfy the keenest appetite for ‘ rocketers.’” 


. Now ready, Fifth Edition of 
“The Art of Shooting.” By CHARLES LANCASTER. 


The FIELD: aep lies what has long been a desideratum.” The TimMEs: “ Really one 
of the most practical books on the subject we remember to have met.” 


Price 7s. 6d., postage 6d. extra. 
Published by CHARLES LANCASTER, at 151, New Bond Street, W. 


Gun Fitting, with Try Guns and Targets, &e. -50-page Price List free. 
Manufactory rebuilt, 1890, at 2, LITTLE BRUTON STREET, at the back of, 


AND COMMUNICATING WITH, 


lol, N&W BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


“CANNONITE” 


(SAFETY SMOKELESS) 


AND 


“FieLD B 


(MIXED GRAIN BLACK) 


SPORTING GUNPOWDERS 


----—---- OPO SHSHSOHOOSSVHVEH——————-—- 


JOHN HAbkb & SON, 
LONDON and FAVERSHAM. 


JOSEPH LANG 2 SON, 


apnkes: 10, PALL MALL, 5.W. 


WILDFOWL CUNS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Having for several years past devoted great care and attention to the Manufacture 
and Shooting Powers of these Guns, we guarantee to put into the hands of Sportsmen 


weapons surpassed by no other Makers. Prices from 10 Guineas upwards. 


WILDFOWL GUNS TESTED 


For Pattern, Penetration, and most Effective Loads. 
THE LONDON SHOOTING SCHOOL 


has special facilities and appliances for this work—ample range, very large steel targets, straw- 
board racks for recording penetration. and a good deal of experience. Guns sent will be tested 
in an unbiassed way, and detailed report given, for a very moderate charge. 

SPORTING GUNS of all kinds tried as above. 

ERRORS IN SHOOTERS and in FIT OF THEIR GUNS discovered, and absolutely 
corrected. Unprecedented success of gun-fitting arrangements. : 3 : ‘ 

PRACTICE can be had at driven, rising, crossing, or high overhead inanimate birds with 
one, two. or three guns and loaders. A regular stream of birds if required. 

SPORTING RIFLES AND REVOLVERS can be shot or tested. Avery large 
number of unsolicited testimonials. Appointments desirable: can be made by wire. 


Telegrams: “ALIGN, LONDON.” Postal Address: ‘‘ WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W.”’ 


Grounds open from 9 tilldusk 8 minutes’ walk from Willesden Junction Station (L. & N.W., 
District, and North London Railways). Four miles from Marble Arch. 


The most complete Institution of the kind in the world. No Connection with any Gunmaker 
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_ SCHULTZE 


———SSSS———SS—SSS 
—$L SS ~_SSSSSS 


SS = 


Snorting 


TRADE 


Smokeless —) 


oaths ~<a rink 


POWDER. 


THE CHAMPION SPORTING POWDER. 


Highest Honours wherever exhibited: 
London, Chicago, California, Antwerp, Milan. 


THE ORIGINAL SMOKELESS POWDER. 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 


‘¢SCHULTZE”’ holds all Championships on both sides of 
the Atlantic, viz. : 

THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF EUROPE 
(THE TRIENNIAL CHAMPIONSHIP), nine years continuously. 

THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA 
Was won by Mr. Joseph P. Knapp, in competition with some of the 
best Amateur shots of the World, at the Larchmont Yacht Club 
Grounds, on January 11th and 12th, 1895, with Schultze Powder. 

THE PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA 
Was won by George Kleinman, at Chicago, Ills., on Nov. 16th, 1894, 
defeating the large-t field of Professionals ever assembled in America; 
Dr. W. F. Carver in turn defeated Mr. Kleinman for the Championship 
on Jan. 14th, 1895, both men winning with Schultze Powder. 

THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF ENGLAND. 

THE GUN CLUB £100 CHALLENGE CUP 
Was won outright on June 23rd, 1894. 

THE GUN PRIX DU CASINO 


Has also been won seven times out of the last ten competitions with 
Schultze. 


GAME SHOOTING. 


SCHULTZE has been specially designed to fulfil the requirements demanded 
by a Perfect Game Shooting Gunpowder. It is unaffected by Variations of 
Climate. Has very Quick Ignition | and Great Penetration. Reduced Smoke, 
Fouling, Noise, and Recoil, Pattertis more perfect than any hitherto obtainable. 


To be obtained in Canisters and Cartridges, of all Gun and 
Ammunition Dealers throughout the World. 


WHOLESALE ONLY— 


The Schultze Gunpowder Co., Lid. 


32, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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HENRY ATKIN 


(10 Years with J. Purdey), 


Builder of Best Guns only. 


WORKMANSHIP, QUALITY, AND SHOOTING GUARANTEED. 
WILDFOWL AND GAME GUNS AND SPORTING 
RIFLES BUILT TO ORDER. 


Several Best Hammer and Hammerless Guns of various gauges in Stock to choose from. 
Also a few Good Guns by other Makers that have been taken in Exchange. 


2, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


W. R. LEESON’S 


Improved 9-Bore Double-barrelled Wildfowl Gun, hammer or 
hammerless; it weighs 10lb., and gives great penetration and 
high Patterns at extreme Ranges. 


SPECIALITIES IN BALL AND SHOT GUNS, THE SIMPLE 
EJECTOR, AND 20 AND 28 BORES. 
Price List on Application. 


ASHFORD, KENT. 
FERRETS AND FERRETING. 


Containing Instructions for the Breeding, Management, 
and Working of Ferrets. Second Edition, Rewritten and 
ereatly Enlarged. Illustrated. Jn paper, price 6d., by post 7d. 


TRAPPING, PRACTICAL: 
Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for Vermin, 
with a Chapter on General Bird Trapping and Snaring. 
By W. CARNEGIE. luz paper, price 1s., by post 1s. 2d. 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND, W.C. 
BIRDS SHOT ON THE WING! 


Without Gunpowder or Cartridges. 


Naturalists and Col- 
lectors of Small Birds Om == ie 
will acclaim this Inven- racers sas = RTE 
tion with enthusiasm. AIR ONLY. ~ — SS - as? - 


ARGLES PATENT 


SHOT-PLUG GEM AIR GUN SHOOTS DARTS and SLUGS 
1 and ORDINARY SHOT! 
Now that Ordinary Shot can be used in Air Guns, Sportsmen will be able to enjoy good 
sport at a minimum cost, and without the danger and noise of a Cartridge Gun or Rifle 
(vide PREsS). All Patterns of the GEM GUNS supplied on this New Patented System. 
All Bores No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. May be obtained of all Leading Gunmakers. 
Sole Makers—THE ARMS & AMMUNITION MANUFACTURING CO. Ltd., 
143, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ROWLAND WARD 


AND, CO, DIMITED. 


Practical and Artistic Taxidermists. 


Designers of Trophies of Natural History, Preservers 
and Adapters of all Specimens of Animal Life. Natural 
features of Animals adapted in Original Designs for 
Decorative Purposes and everyday uses. Furriers and 
Plumassiers, and Collectors in Natural History. 

MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS OF HONOUR FOR ARTISTIC WORK. 


London International Exhibition, 1862. | London Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
Paris International eerie Pie 1886. 

Vienna International Exhibition, 1873. 7 e z0) meee,” : 
London International Fisheries, 1883. cag Set gs Exhibition, South 
Calcutta International Exhibition, 1883-4. pineron, 


London International Health Exhibition, The Royal Military Exhibition, Army 
Medical Department, 1890. 


Spor ting Booksellers and Publishers 


“THE JUNGLE,” 166, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, Ww. 


Gentlemen requiring reliable Foot Wear for 
Shooting and Sporting purposes can abso- 


lutely rely on the goods made by 


WEAR. ™ Ss: ace noes 


erm ae 
; Boots made for mountaineering, fitted with 
SPECIALITE— Swiss edge nails. 


HAND MADE All kinds of Shooting Leggings, Gaiters, 
and Anklets made to order; also a large stock 


ON LY. kept ready made. 


‘GISHURSTINE’ 


KEEPS BOOTS DRY & SOFT 
ON WET GROUND. 


Boxes, 6d. and- ls:, from Nurserymen and Grocers. 


WHOLESALE FROM 
Price’s Patent Candle Company, Ltd., 
TsOIN DOW : 
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Alfred Clifford's Patent EEL TRAP. 


Highest Awards for Traps-—Bronze Medal and Diploma of Honour, Truro, Corn- 
wall, 1893; Silver Medal and Diploma of Honour, Scarborough, 1895. 


Under the immediate patronage of the Fishmongers’ Company. 


The Mayor of Scarborough when presenting the Medal said he had in use several of the 
Traps, and that they were giving him great satisfaction, and that he should always 
speak highly of them. 


Patronised by His Grace the Duke of Portland, the Earl os Ashburn- 
ham, Sir Rose Price, Bart., Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., &c. 


Warranted to catch Eels in any quantity, and in any water; easy to enter, cannot 
return ; with Bait Box and Instructions for Irresistible Bait, which it only requires once a 
fortnight, made of galvanised iron, will last for years, and will catch enough Eels in a few 
nights to repay their cost. There is no trouble in baiting, and it can be thrown in any 
suitable part of the river. It will catch Eels all the year round. The Trap is fitted with 
woven wire Bait Box and Safety Pins, also Steel Needle-pointed Entrance Wires, which 
make it impossible for the Eels to withdraw. It will catch any quantity of Eels where the 
old wicker or iron traps are useless ; only requires the bait placed in the box and thrown 
in the water. Full instructions with each Trap. 

PRA LF LFF 


The following are a few of Unsolicited Testimonials received : 


“‘“G. A. GILMAN, Northcote House, Sutton.—The 3ft. 6in. Double Eel Trap received 
from you last July, I have found very successful, having caught in it as many as 46 in one 
night, and am still catching them through the winter. It certainly is the best trap I have 
ever used, and there is absolutely no trouble in baiting.” 

‘Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent, April 21st, 1894.—Dear Sir,—The Trap I had has 
been very successful, it caught nine Eels the first night.—Faithfully yours, L. ALLEN 
SHUTER.” 

“G. WHITWORTH, Gretton Hall, Kettering, June 12th, 1893.—Received Kel Trap safe 
on the 8th, having used it two nights, and was well pleased with the results.” 

‘** Glanusk Park, Crick Lowell, July 26th, 1895.—Mr. ALFRED CLIFFORD.—Dear Sir,— 
The Eel Traps you sent to Sir Joseph Bailey have been most successful. We caught 68 
Kels yesterday morning, the two Traps having been left down for two nights.—Yours truly, 
HERBERT C. BAILEY.” [The above Traps were one 5ft. and one 4ft. | 

‘Bast and West Mills, Bridport, August 28th, 1895.—Deayr Sir,—The Trap answers very 
well indeed ; we caught upwards of 30 els last night, the first time we put itin. I expect 
to catch a good many first dirty water as the runners begin to come down the stream this 
time of the year up to November.—Yours truly, JOHN FOWLER.” 

‘Stamford Bridge, Yorks, August 10th, 1895.—Dear Sir,—I am glad to say the Eel 
Trap has given satisfaction, the first night 5 were caught, and we have had more or less 
every mignt since.—Yours respectfully, THOS, DRESSER.” 

‘HM. Prison, Canterbury, August 26th, 1895.—Dear Sir,—The Eel Trap I had in the 
spring has proved itself equal to three of the wicker ones I was using.—Yours, &ec., W. H. 
OXLEY.” 

** Jockings Gate, Whitchurch, Salop, June 20th, 1895.—Dear Sir,—Please send me one 
6ft. Patent Kel Trap ; the last one I had from you acts very well.—Yours truly, R. J ONES.” 

‘* Post Office, Shepperton, August 5th, 1895.—Dear Sir,—Please send me three 5ft. Eel 
Traps, and if I find they are what you represent, I shall be a good customer. —Yours &., 
C. A. NEWMAN.” 

“* August 24th, 1895.—Dear Sir,—Your Eel Traps give great satisfaction, so please send 
me three more like the last, 5ft. long, at once.—Yours &¢., C. A. NEWMAN.” 


: Send for Illustrated Price List and Testimonials. . 
Traps and Nets of every description. Lobster, Crab, Rat, Rabbit, and Animal 
Traps, and Sporting Articles of every description. 


Address: A. CLIFFORD, Patent Works, HAWLEY, KENT. 
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ALFRED CLIFFORD’S 


(Patent No. 90,455) 


Reliable RAT, STOAT, WEASEL, and other VERMIN TRAP. 


Shot Guns. 


They are 
They are 


process.for long range and great penetra- 


and equal is the highe 
For Rook, Rabbit, Pigeon, 
general shooting they cannot be surpassed. 


extra, Splendid Value. Money returned w 


and all long distance and 


« 
oc 


st price gun made. 


y an improvec 


They are converted from Government Rifles, and are fitted to 


take 12-gauge central fire shot cartridges of any make. 


reliable, 
yored b 


tion. 


be noticed. The bait only requires to be laid on the floor of the Trap ; immediately the 
animal puts its weight on the hinged floor the doors close. It has a clear space right 
through, thereby causing no suspicion whatever. Strongly made in galvanized iron, and 
painted. For catching Rabbits, Game, and such like, the floor can be taken away, and the 
natural earth will form the floor. The Trap can be taken to pieces in a few seconds, and 
packed into a small space ; it will catch dozens where other traps are useless. The Traps 
can also be used for catching laid-up Ferrets, by placing them in front of the holes; also 
made large enough for catching Foxes and such like. 


THOMAS GREEN, Esq., Milbrook, Mageney, Co. Kildare, Nov. 11th, 1894. 
Dear Sir,—So far as I have used it for rats, it has been more successful than any other 
trap, and [have used many. What I find with other traps is that having caught one or 
two rats no more go in; but with yours they seem to go in as long as any are about. 


; Lieut.-Colonel W. T. LautouR, Hexton, Ampthill, Beds, Aug. 8th, 1894. 
Dear Sir,—The first night I set the cat trap I had an ancient veteran that had beaten all 
my traps, and the keepers too ; he now (the cat), thank goodness, rests under the sod. 


Aug. 31st, 1894. 
Dear Sir,—Please send me another of the cat traps.—Yours truly, W. T. LAUTOUR. 


Sept. 25th, 1894. 
Dear Sir,—Please send me two more of your cat traps. I don’t think they can be beaten. 
I gave one to our keeper, and he swears by it ; we both had a cat this morning. The eel 
traps were a success, too. I have broken one of the steel needles of the smaller trap, lift- 
ing it up and letting the eels run down too quickly. Can you insert another ?—Yours 
truly, W. T. Laurour. 

CARTRIDGES,—Best value ever offered. T.S., Black Powder, 5s.; 
very best No, 4 Grain T.S., 6s. 6d. per 100; Smokeless Cartridges, E.C., 
8s. 11d. ; Schultze, 8s. 6d.; S.S., 6s. 10d. per 100. 


Best English Double Guns, from £3 10s.; Hammerless, from £8 10s. 
SEND FOR LIST: IT’ WILL PAY YOU. 


ee ee aii i i i i i a i i a ee ee 


Address: A. CLIFFORD, Patent Works, HAWLEY, KENT. 
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Single Barrel 


_ Itis one of the best Traps for catching Vermin, Animals, and Birds that has ever been 
invented. It has a trapdoor in centre of floor, and when set is perfectly level and cannot 


leasure if not approved: 
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ROBERT GREEN’S 


BEDFORD 7 


Conservatories, Aviaries, and Aquarium, 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


BIRDS, FISH, AND REPTILES, 


AVIARY DEPARTMENT.— 
Wonderful Talking Grey and Amazon Parrots; Clever Cockatoos 
and Paroquets; thousands of Foreign Aviary Birds; specially- 
trained Piping Bullfinches and German and Norwich Canaries. 


BIRD FOODS, &c.— 
Parrot, Foreign Bird, Canary, and Piping Bullfinch Foods 
prepared on the premises from Seeds, &c., of the finest quality ; 
also GREEN’S celebrated Soft-billed Birds’ Foods, and every 
other requisite for Bird-keeping. 


AVIARIES AND CAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


AQUARIUM DEPARTMENT.— 
Beautiful rare Foreign Fish, including Golden Orfe, Golden 
Tench, Black Axolotls, Siluris glanis, American Black Bass, 
American Rock Bass, American Sunfish, Japdnese Paradise Fish, 
Japanese Goldfish, Xe. 


Trout and Coarse Fish for Stocking. 
Water Plants, Weeds, &c., in great variety. 
Plate Glass and other Aquaria, Tanks, &c. 


GREEN’S RATENT SYPHON. 


The only perfect method for successfully draining Aquaria, Xc. ; 
to be seen in action. 


REPTILE DEPARTMENT.— 
Young Alligators, Foreign and British Snakes, African Chame- 
leons, Tortoises, Lizards, Green Tree Frogs, Xe. 


VIVARIA IN ALL SIZES KEPT IN STOCK. 


Live Stock Carefully Packed to Travel Safely any Distance. 


PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS TO BE HAD ON 
APPLICATION. 
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ESTABLISHED 1882. 
TN 
THE 


SHOOTING TIMES 


BRITISH SPORTSMAN. 


Conducted by A. C, BONSALL, 


Every Saturday, 2d.; post free, 2id. 


LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY SIMILAR PAPER 
IN THE WORLD. 


———— Fee SSSOeeooe oe —— 


CON TAINS: 

General Sporting Notes. Fishing Reports. 
Shooting Articles. Otter Hunting. 
Pigeon Shooting. Racing Notes. 
Clay Pigeon Shooting. Market Reports, 
Kennel News and Notes. Legal Cases. 
Reports of Dog Shows Library and Reviews. 

and Field’ Trials, Notes and Queries on all 
Angling Articles. branches of Sport, &c. 


The Shooting Times and British Sportsman is the 


very best and recognised Medium for announcing 
Sales and Wants of Guns, Dogs, Rifles, Revolvers; 
Shooting, Fishing, and Kennel Appliances; Situations 
as Gamekeepers, Kennelmen, &c.; Ferrets, Pheasants, 
Partridges, Game Eggs, &c., &c. 


THESE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS are charged at the 
rate of 20 words for 1s., and 6d. every 10 words afterwards. 
THREE INSERTIONS for the price of two. Remittances must, 
in all cases, be sent with advertisement. 


The rates of Subscription are as follows: 


Unitep Kinapom.—One year, 10s. 10d.; half-year, 5s, 5d.; quarterly, 
2s. 9d., post free. 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL.—One year, 12s. ; half year, 6g, post free. 


OFFICES : 
9 & 10, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Remittances payable to Arthur C. Bonsall, and Postal Orders and Cheques 
to be crossed “London and Westminster Bank.” 
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New Publications of 


TYLSTON & EDWARDS & A. P, MARSDEN. 
The TRUE STORY of the CHEVALIER D’EOX, 


MAN, WOMAN, and DIPLOMATIST. 
His adventures, Experiences, and Metamorphoses at the Courts 
of Louis XV., Elizabeth of Russia, and_ George III., told by 
the aid of State and Secret Papers. By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
With 16 important Illustrations after Cosway, Angelica Kauffmann, 
and others. 


500 Copies on Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


SPECIAL EDITION of 100 Copies on Large Paper, with Coloured 
Illustrations, £2 2s. net. 


“This is a book to buy. It is good to look at, in large handsome 
print, with some very adequate and several beautiful illustrations. The 
student of French history and the student of human nature will each 
find his account in it. At last Mr. Vizetelly has given us the true 
D’Eon.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“He (Mr. Vizetelly) has done his deadly work with skill and com- 
pleteness. His (D’Eon’s) life story, too, coloured with incessant intrigue 
and adventure, is calculated to stimulate the interest which his character 
arouses.” —Saturday Review. : 

“A very praiseworthy attempt to clear up, once and for all, the 
mystery that still clings to the name and career of one of the great 
puzzles of history. . - - Unusually lively reading.” —The Times. 

“A book to be valued by the bibliophile as well as the scholar.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


THE POCKET COUNTY COMPANION, 


In 41 Volumes. Compiled by Ropert DoDWELL. 

Being an Alphabetical, Biographical, Historical, and 'Topo- 
graphical History of the whole of the Counties of England 
and Wales, and a concentration of much that has been pre- 
viously published, with the addition of private documents, memoirs, 
monumental inscriptions, family anecdotes, pedigrees, &e. Hach 
volume, which will be sold separately, will contain a Map reduced 
from the Ordnance Survey. 


In cloth covers, gilt, 24mo, 28. a vol. 
The first two volumes, HAMPSHIRE and LANCASHIRE, 
will be issued in February, and will be followed by 
BERKSHIRE and DERBYSHIRE. 


Tylston & Edwards & A. P. Marsden, 


13, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
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